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UMA L TRB. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


i i ings of earth 
ittle ones, my darling ones, my precious things of earth, 
ns gaaly do ¢ elamoh in the blessing of your birth ; 
How heartily for praises, and how earnestly for prayers, 
I yearn upon your loveliness, my dear delightful cares ! 


. 7 * ld, 
Ob children, happy word of peace, my jewels and my go 
My truest friends un now, and still my truest friends = old, 
I will be every thing to you, your playmate and your guide, 
Both Mentor and Telemachus, for ever at your side ! 


; ’ ; re — 
I will be every thing to you, your sympathizing friend, 
To teach end ‘di and lead and bless and comfort and defend ; 
Oh, come to me and tell me all, and ye shall find me true, 
A brother in adversity, to fight st out for you ! 


Yea, sins, or follies, griefs or cares, or young affection’s 
Fear not, for | am one with you, and I have felt them all ; 

I will be tender, just aud kind, unwilling to reprove,— 

1 will do all to biess you all by wisdom aad by love. 


My little ones, delighted I review you as ye stand, 

A pretty troup of fairies or young cherubs hand in hand, 

And tell out all your names to be a dear familiar sound 4 
Wherever English hearths and hearts about the world abound. 


Oh, blessed boon and gain to me !—oh mercy, praise and pride! 
Ye lack but! little heritage your father’s name beside. , 
When [ am dead your little ones shall read my words with glee ; 
When ye are dead their little ones shall still remember me 


My eldest of the speaking eyes, my Ellin, nine years old, j 
Thou thoughtful good example of the loving little fold,— 

My Ellin, they shall hear of thee, fair spirit, holy child, 

The truthful and the well-resolved, the liberal and the mild. 


And thee, my Mary, what of thee 1—the beauty of thy face ? , 
Thy coyly-pretty whiras and ways, that ray thee roand with grace ? 
‘Ob, more than these: a doar warm heart, that still mast thrill! and glow 

With pure affection’s sunshine and with teeling’s overflow. 


Thou, too, my geatle five-year old, fair Margaret the peari, 
A quiet, sick, aud suffering child,—sweet patient little girl, 
Yet gay withal and frolicsome at times wilt thou appear, 
And like a bell thy merry voice rings musical and clear. 


Aud next my Selwyn, precious boy, a glorious young miad, 

Lhe sensitive, the passionate, the noble, and the kind, 
Whose light brown locks bedropt with gold, and large eyes full of love. 
And generous nature mingle well the lion and the dove. 


The last an infant toothless one, now prattling on my knee, 
Whose bland benevolent soft face is shining upou me,— 
Another silver star upon our calm domestic sky, ; 
Another seed vi happy hope, dropt kindly trom on high ! 


This sealeth up the sam to us, my loved and loving wife, 

But these to us the pleasure and the business of life ; ; 
And thou to me—what art thou not !—through infancy and youth 
And manhood’s prime, as now, my all of tenderness and truth. 


A happy man, be this my praise—not riches, rank, or fame : 

A happy man, with store enough—no other lotorname; 

A happy man, with you for friends, my children and my wife,— 
Ambitioo is o’ervaulted here in all that gladdens life ; 


Yea, leave me to my happy thoughts and those around me still 

In ancient woods of Albury, or on my fresh Farze-hill ; 

And, children, teach your children too by righteousness to stand, 

For thus shall ye inherit peace and blessings in the Jand! 
—<—— 


SICK CALLS~THE MISER’S DEATH. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD PRICE. 


One afternova I received the following note : 

‘Rey. and respected Sir,—I hope you will pardon the liberty I take in 
addressing you, but on pest old master has not long to live; he cannot last 
many days, and | would be very thankful if you would see him before he 
dies. He does not know that | have written this, and I am afraid, will not 
receive you kindly ; but pray have the charity to come. 

‘From your most humble servant, 
‘Marta Wirson.’ 

The direction was to a small street in the suburbs; one of those shabby 
genteel localities, in which smail rickety houses shoot up with mushroom 
growth; their stuccoed fronts generally displaying ina couple of years se- 
veral unsightly cracks; the streets ill paved, and badly drained. 

After several fruitless enquiries, | at length found mys«lf at my destina- 
tion. I knocked, and was admitted by Mrs. Wilson. She was the house- 
keeper to the old gentleman who was sick, and had been long a penitent of 
mine, She was a woman of rather superior education, as appears from her 
note, and had been — in the service of her master. She was about 
fifty-five or sixty years of ege, of a tall thin figure, now slightly stuoped by 
age; amild intellectual cast of features, and was dressed in faded black silk, 
that looked as if, like her, it had seen better days. : 

‘Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘ thank God you are come! but have the goodness to 
step into this pailour before you see my master, as 1 wish to speak to you 
about him,’ 

She showed me into a small dingy room, plainly furnished, but everything 
clean and in scrupulous order. One side, opposite the window, from the 
floor to the ceiling, was occupied by large japaned tin boxes, with many an 
aristocratic name emblazoned in large capital letters. An old worm-eaten 
bureau stood in a corner—by its side reposed a massive iron safe; and a 
large office table, with nutaberless drawers, filled with papers tied with 
faded red tape, occupied the centre of the apartment. The only redeeming 
features in the room, were two exquisite paintings in vil—one a Murillo, a 
Holy Family, in wh ch breathed the tenderest piety —the other, a Portrait 
of a Spanis. cavalier by Velasquez, and painted with extraordinary force 
and breadth. 1 could have gazed long at these beautiful paintings, which 
gave an intellectual tnt to the gripiog penurious alr of the room, but my 
conductress was anxiods to obtain my attention. Her information was 
somewhat prolix—it was the outpourings of au overcharged heart, and was 
accompanied with many tears. What I remember is as follows: 

Her employer’s name was Llamilton. He was the younger sun of an an- 
cient but decayed Catholic fami!y With a younger brother’s scanty por- 
tion, he devoted his talents, which were of no mean urder, to the law. He 
was articled to a respectable solicitor, cf large practice in a wealthy towa in 
Yorkshire: After finishing with a London conveyancer, and passing a suc- 





cessful examination, he entered into partnership with his late master. The 
lived together in apparent harmony, for some years, until his partner died. 
Left unshackled to his own resources and the full development of his keen 
aud daring mind, he rapidly acquired wealth, chiefly by lendiug money at a 
high rate of interest, to those who lived too fast for the «elfare of their es- 
taies, and who stood in need of a temporary supply to meet their forthcom- 
ing engagements. > 

Oo his fiftieth anniversary he was still a bachelor, though frum his re- 
puted wealth, it had been easy for him to have selected a willing bride 
trom the neighbouring families, who had unmarried daughters to dispose 
of. 

‘He was then, sir,’ said the housekeeper, ‘a very different looking man 
to what he is now—tall, well made, and of dignified carriage; he impress- 
ed reverence, and, if not love,a certain fear by his presence. His face was 
pale and very thoughttul;, he never evtered into any amusement, except an 
occasional rubber at whist, at which he excelled. 

‘ it was at this time, when he was about filty years of age, that he had to 


; manage the affai's of an old East India colonel, of the name of Graham.— 


The colonel had retired from his profession with a large fortune and an only 
daughter. His constitution was much shattered by thirty years campaigning 
iu India; aud he lived alternately at Bath and Cheltenham, for the benefit 
of the waters; varying his enjoyments with an annual visit to London in the 
season. But bis sanguine temperament could not endure the inaction of a 
quiet life. He engaged keenly in gambling; at first, merely as a stimalus 
to kill time, but atierwards, as the great business of his lite. His days and 
nights were devoted to this fatal and all absorbing pursuit. His daughter 
Emily, a beautiful and accomplished girl of eighteen, and in whom he had 
centered all his cares and happiness, was forgotten, or but dimly remem- 
bered in the languid intervals of the maddening excitement of hazard and 
rouge el noir. 

‘At first he won largely ;—crowds of unsuccessful and ruined games- 
ters would hang behind his chair and envy his luck as he nightly swept 
his winnings from the board. He was calied the lucky colonel; and the 
croupier, and the partners of the hell, though respectful and lavish in 
their insidious hospitality, used at length to tremble at his approach. It 
was a house where heavy and almost unlimited stakes were played. At 
length fickle fortune made a dead set against the colonel. Night after 
night he lost, unti! not only his immense winnings had disappeared, but 
he had dipped considerably into his ample fortune. Stung with disap- 
pointment he redoubled his efforts to retrieve himself; played higher 
stakes—but in vain. ‘The result was still the same—he was pursuing the 
beaten track—accomplishing the usual end of the gambler—to be sucked 
down and overwhelmed in the vortex of ruin. 

‘His disconsolate child had long witnessed with grief, this fatal and 
absorbing passion of her father. In vain had she with tears, and earnest 
prayers, remonstrated with her parent, that he would abandon play for 
ever, and leave that scene of horror, where his ruin was nightly threatened, 
for the pure aud quiet pleasures af a country life. 

*« No, Emily,” he would say, with a stern and sad smile in which 
anguish and grief were mingled—* no, my dear child—I must regain from 
those ruffians what they have robbed you of—no, my child, your future 
life must not be impoverished by my past folly. I will yet win back with 
interest from those knaves all and more than I have lost.” 

‘One night fortune again smiled onhim. Before midnight he had won 
fifteen hundred pounds. Exulting from success, he joined the supper ta- 
ble, where every luxury, every costly wine provoked the languid appetite, 
and gave temporary relief to the votaries of hazard. He could eat but 
little, for his appetite had long failed him ; but he quaffed many bumpers 
of champagne, in congratulatory libations to his success. With a heated 
and excited brain, he returned again to the gaming table, and flushed with 
wine and success, he seized again the fatal casters. Fatal they were to 
him. He lost again, and again, and again, until he had given notes of 
hand for every shilling he possessed, with the exception of his commission 
and asmall property in Yorkshire. With every rigid feature fearfully 
convulsed, with an execration too fearful to utter, and which made the 
callous habitues of the hell even start and state with wonder; the colonel 
seized once more the dice box, which was nearly crushed in his clenched 
fingers, and rattling the dice with frantic vehemence, for some moments, 
dashed them with maniac force on the board; ** Seven’s the main—I 
stake my commission on the event.” His bet was taken. He lost. Ris- 
ing from his seat, he strode into the middle of the saloon—-stopped—raised 
his eyes to the ceiling, until their blood-shot white was alone visible— 
his clenched hands were outstretched and rigid—his lips moved convul- 
sively, but not a sound was audible—his chest heaved and shook—and he 
fell to the floor in a fit. 

*** Calla coach for the colonel,” said the croupier, with an unmoved 
apathy and sang froid. ‘‘ Gentlemen, make your game ” 

And the game was renewed as if a fellow-being had not been ruined, 
the demon o/ despair at his heart, and his life in deadly peril. 

* An acquaintance of the colonel, who had more humanity than the rest, 
accompanied him. He stopped the coach at a surgeon's by the way ; had 
him bled, which restored him to a dreamy consciousness, and left him not 
until he had seen him conveyed to hed. 

* He soon recovered, but he was an altered man. That night's ruinous 
loss had made him many, many years older. His hair became thin and 
of a silvery whitesess. His gait was feeble, and the bold and energetic 
conqueror in many an Eastern fight, was now a timid and querulous, and 
peevish old man. By the advice of his daughter—for his mental energies 
seemed paralyzed and incapable of suggestion—a letter was despatched to 
my master, to come and aid them with his counsel. He had been many 
years the colonel’s agent, and had ever professed a high regard for the an- 
fortunate old man. 

‘ He came, and the colonel’s affairs were placed in his hands. His com. 
mission—the small estate in Yorkshire, were sold; and after his liabilities 
were discharged, but a few hundreds remained for the support of the colo- 
nel and his daughter. 

‘My master dined with them daily, and he certainly spared neither time 
nor trouble in making their desolate lot as comfortable as possible. I know 
not how it was, or how he succeeded ; but certain it was, in a few weeks, 
be married Miss Emily, and settled a handsome annuity on her now al 
most broken-hearted father. I suppose, poor child, she did it to save his 
few remaining years from penary, and surround him again with those com- 
forts to which he had been long accustomed, aud which seeined necessary 
for his very existence. 

*‘ Well, sir, my master brought home his young bride. She looked like 
& drooping flower, so pale, so beautiful; her low and gentle voice, so pity- 
ing in its accents for the griefs of others, for she had drunk deeply of her 
own cup of sorrow. I believe my master was as kind to her as his stern, 
proud, and cold nature allowed him. But, alas, he suon seemed to weary 
of her presence. The pursuit of wealth soon again absorbed his every 
faculty. They had no visitors except now and then a client with whom 
my master wished to drive a hard bargain, and whom he made pay dearly 
tor his calculating hospitality. My poor young mistress rarely went out; 
she never complained—l!ccked ap her sorrows ia ber own genile heart 
and ae only to live for a devout preparation for another and a better 
world, 

‘In two years time she was confined with her firet child. Ob, sir, never 





my heart now to think of it. Ske died an hour after giving birth to an in- 
fant daughter, after hearing the first cry of that innocent child—after giv- 
ing it her first and lastembrace. Ob, there was aeavy sorrow in our house 
thut night! We all eried bitterly. for the loss of so kind, and gentle, and 
good, a mistress. But | am wrong—there was one who shed no tear, and 
gave no outward sign of grief. My master stood by the bed of death, and 
gazed with a stern and apparently unmoved countenance upon the oold and 
insensible clay of her whvuse innocent soul {do trust was then with God. 
I ,brought him his poor motherless babe, thinking that might move him. 
But he looked upon it with the same cold and stony gaze. 

“* Take it away,’’ said he sternly, * it has killed its mother.” 

‘He gave one more long and earnest look at the corpse, and walked 
lowly out of the chamber of death. 

‘Yet I think he felt her loss bitterly. Night after night, he paced his 
bedchamber in heavy measured strides; but in a month he was again as 
calm and as stern as usual,’ 

Here the old lady left me fur afew moments to see how her master 
fared. 

‘ He is still sleeping,’ said she on her return; ‘but it is not a natural 
sleep; he is groaning and moaniug fearfully. All his sleep is now produced 
by laudanum.’ 

‘ Weil, sir, his clild was named after her mother, and I tried in my 
poor way to do a mother’s part by her. She grew up the image of her 
departed sainted parent. hen she was fifteen my master su enly re- 
tinguished his business in favour of his cbief clerk, and settled in London. 
He wok a house in a fashionable street in the west end, furnished it hand- 
somely, and [ thought he was going to introduce his daughter into that 
society which her birth and fortune required. But [ was mistaken. He 
had struck out a pew source of wealth, and pursued its acquisition with a 
calculating mind that never relaxed its effurts. He became a money lend- 
er; and though throngs of carriages with coronets on their panels were 
daily driven to our door, our fare was of the humblest description. True, 
he did not neglect the education of his child: he had the best of masters 
to instruct her at home; but even with them he drove a hard bargain. 

‘Things went on thus for some years; my master daily adding to his 
now enormous wealih, and daily abridging his own comforts, so that I 
wondered how he cou'd exist on so litiie food. His dress became daily 
more penarious, and he wore his clothes until they were quite threadbare. 
Almost every night he would hurriedly pace his bed room—I could hear 
him, for my sleeping apartment was over his. And I would listen shad- 
deringly to the unbappy old man’s frantic exclamativas, “1 am robbed—I 
am robbed.” And then! could hear his iron safe unlocked, and heavy 
bags of money hastily dashed un the table, and the clinking sound of the 
gold as he slowly counted ee after piece—and then the gasping exclama- 
tion: * Thank God, it is all right ; | am not yet a ruined man!’ 

‘Indeed, sir, it soot: appeared clear to me, that the extreme and absorb- 
ing luve for wealth. was fast underminiog my poor master’s powerful in- 
tellect. He abrptly stopped the course of his daughter's education, and 
told her, ‘‘ she must now work for her subsistence, fur he was a poor map 
aud could no longer affurd to maintain her in idleness. He worked hard. 
very hard, for the little he got—wby should not she?” . 

‘She told me this at night, sobbing with many tears, and asked me what 
she shoulddo. I advised her not to thwart her father, but to promise com- 
pliance to bis wishes; and perhaps in a few days, his present strange in- 
tention would fade from his memory, 

‘But itdid not. Day after day, he reiterated his stern command. He 
did more—bLe repeatedly cursed her, and said with many imprecations, “ if 
she did not work, she should not feast at his expense.” Poor thing, it was 
little she eat; the colour was leaving her thin cheek, and [ was afraid [ 
should soon lose my motherless and now almost !atherless child, 

‘One day, a gentleman came on business. He was a young officer in 
the army, and | bad formerly known bim in Yorkshire, when his regiment 
was quartered there. My master was out, and Captain Eiherington waited 
tor him in the drawing room. My young mistress went there to seek for 
some embroidery, and the then renewed an acquaintance that was com~ 
menced in happier times. 

‘ Suffice it to say, in less than a month he offered her his hand. She was 
too fondly attached to him to refuse; but said she cuuld not marry him 
without her father’s consent. The captain did ask my master’s consent, 
and a pretty storm of abuse he got for his pains. 

‘« Marry my daughter, you walking piece of animated Pipe-clay! Pray 
what settlement do you intend to make upon her? | believe, sir, your 
whole estate consists of your beggarly commission and some ninety pounds 
a year, and which your present extravagance will in a few weeks or months 
deprive you of.” ; 

‘Mr Hamilton,” said the other, “I do not wish to marry your dangh- 
ter for money.” : p ’ 

‘You would be disappointed if you did,” replied the excited old man. 
“T tell you what, sir, if you marry my daughter, she shall be no longer a 
child of mine. 1 will never see her again; never give ter sixpence; and 
don't expect anything after my death. 1 would rather leave what I have 
to an asylum for mad dogs. There, sir, you have your answer. Good 
morning, sir.” : 

‘Poor Miss Emily soon became most wretched, and almest heart broken 
in the mental strife and misery she endured in her father’s house. To up- 
braiding, bitter, and relentless, which pierced the heart of his innosent vic- 
tim, he one day added blows, He struck to the ground the pale, defence- 
less girl. One faint, smothered scream, and all was quiet 1 could endur- 
my agony of suspense no longer. I rushed into the room, and beheld the 
poor child stretched upon the carpet, apparently lifeless, and my old 
master coolly employed in entering into his ledger that day’s gains of 
usury. 

‘On my upbraiding him for his craelty, he merely replied: ‘ Take the 
girl away; let her marry him if she likes, itis no concern of mine,—she is 
no longer a child of mine,” ; 

‘« You do not deserve to have a child, sif, to treat her with such cru- 
elty.’’ 

Y;, Leave the room, woman,” said he, looking at me with intense bitters 
ness. 

‘1 carried out the still insensible form of my dear child, for so [ shall ever 
call ber; and, by applying some simple restoratives, she soon recovered. 
Her grief was pitiable. ‘The last conuectiog link that boand her to her pa- 
rent was now rudely severed. That night, sir, the demon again returned to 
the heart of that uufortunate old man He expelled her from his house. 
But she did not go alone. I went with her. I got her a temporary asylam 
with arespectable widow lady, with whom I had sume slight acquaintance, 
and who felt for her sorrows as if she had been her own daugbhier. 

‘In a short time she married Captain Etberiogton Lsaw them occa- 
sionally, and by stealth; and most thaokful I was to fiud they always 
seemed truly happy: But misfortunes, sir, soon followed them. They lost 
two children out of five; and, last year, the captain died too; and poor Miss 
Emily, or rather Mrs. Etherington, is now a widow, with only a small peas 
sion for ber support and that of her three children. 

‘ Bight years ago, sir, and shortly after his daughter's marriage, my mas« 
ter gave up his house, which he said was too expensive for bim, and came to 











this poor little abode Al! the farniture was sold off, as if he teft io distress, 
with the exception of those two pictures, and a few ia his bed room up 


shall I forget that night. It is now six-and-twenty years ago: but it breaks | stairs ; for my master had always a passionate love for pictures, and they 
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were the only luxuries he ever purchased. Some of them, however,—and 
the beet,—he gi t cheap from his titled debtors, when their extravagance 
prevenied them from taking up their bills in time. We have lived here in 
the greatest apparent penury. Every day almost, some little necessary 
enminet tes been abridged as an useless luxury; in fact, my master has 
become a miser in every sense of the word. His only enjoyment in life 
eeems to be in counting over, and over again, a large sum in geld, which he 
always keeps locked up in an iron safe in his bed room; and this often 
makes me very uneasy, as I fear every night the old man’s life may be sa- 
crificed, if dishonest persons were to know the wealth that is ia the house. 

« You may ask why I have been in his service 89 long. 1 wiil tell you, 
sir. When his poor wie was in the agonies of death, she made me make 
her a solemn promise never to leave him, but to watch over the welfare of 
her motherless babe; and thet sacred trust, sir, | have endeavoured to dis- 
charge to the best of my poor ability. Itis fur her sake chiefly, that I] have 
sent for you this evening. It is in the hope that you may move his cold 
and unforgiving heart to be reconciled with his daughter before he dies; 
and also that you May prepare him for death, as a Christian man ought 
to die. 

« He was in early youth, sir, very attentive to his religions duties. He 
was his mother’s favourite ; and her last hours were cheered with the sootb- 
ing hope of the future virtuous career of her son. But | fear the love of 
money ,—an absorbing, uncontrollable feeling of avarice,—has, for many, 
many years, reuderea him forgetful of his duty to his God, and dead to the 
holy and consolatory impressions of religion. He cannot last many days ; 
but be will not believe that he is about tu die. You will have much difii- 
culty; but I do hope you will succeed. f cai 

‘And now, sir, pardon me this long narrative. I thought it right to ac- 
quaint you with the full particulars, that you might know best what course 
to pursue. 1 will now see if le is awake’ : 

She was absent about ten minutes. On her return, she motioned me to 
go up stairs. She whispered me that she had not ventured to say 1 was a 
clergyman. I must use my ow discretion in aunouncing my errand ot 
mercy. cg ; 

[entered the bed-chamber. It was asmall apartment, miserably furnish- 
ed. A low truckle bed, on which lay the helpless sufferer, the bed- clothes, 
bowever, scrupulously cleat; two rickety rush bottom chairs; & small un- 
painted wash-hand siand ; a narrow strip of faded bed-side carpet; and a 
massive iron safe, completed the moveables. Bat from the whitewashed 
walls beamed forth many a ray of intellectual beauty. They were covered 
with gems of priceless value, from the Ficrentine and Venetian schools ; | 
with here aud there a life-like and divine specimen of Francia and Carlo 
Maratti. There was an exquisiie ‘Madonna and Infant Saviour,’ which 
hung over the fireplace, and which in an instaD\ realized all my conception 
of the maternal, sorrowing love of the Virgin Mother, as she bends, with 
drooping tear-fraught eyelids, over tho Incaruate Word, whose little hands 
and eyes are raised in adoration to His Eternal Father. 

These objects | took in al a glance, on entering the room; and I gazed 
with pity on the sick and helpless usurer, as | approached his bed, and con- 
templeied ihe almost unearthly form that lay there. He was eaceedingly 
emaciated , bis long white hair was partly covered with au old black velvet 
cap, and bis beard was of many days’ growth. The sunken, ashy cheeks, 

ve tothe forenead an appearance of almost supernatural breadth; while 
the grey eyes appeared almost to glow in their dark aad hollow sockets, 
as they fixed their siern gaze on me as I drew near his bed, _ 

Nurse, and you, Mrs. Wilscn,’ said he, ‘leave the room. ‘Your pleasure, 
sir,’ said the old man, when the door closed on the retreating femaies 

‘I have called, sir,’ I replied, ‘to make enquiries after your health, as 1 
hear you are very ill.’ 

‘ Pshaw, sir! every fool could do that. I thought you came about busi- 
Ness ; but [ now see you are an emissary of that woman who was my daugh- 
ter: but, curse her, she is no longer a child of mine!’ 

‘ Pardon me, Mr, Hamilton,’ I rejoined, with as much patience as I could 
assume,‘ I know not your daugiter, have never seen her; and my visit 
here to-night was solely to yourself,and about your own interests.’ 

* My own interests!’ said the sick man. ‘Have you brought me money 2 
Money is the only thing that willdo me good now.’ 

‘ That depends, Mr. Hamilton, if it is rightly disposed of ; then it will not 
only benefit you in this world but in the next. You are rich; but I think 
it my duty to tell you that you are very il!.—may soon die: aud, as a Cath- 
olic, you should endeavour earnestly ts wake your peace with God before 
He summons you from this wor'd.’ 

‘Yon think it your duty !’ said the usurer, with a sneer. ‘You think I am 
dying. Dying! pish! pish! people do not die every time they are ill. I 
have been ofien ill before, and never died: why should | now? LI willnot 
die yet.’ And he forced himself upright in his bed. * Who are you, sir, 
whocome to talk to me about dying? It isa lie; [am not dying.’ 





I gave him my name, and the chapel to which | belonged. 

13 thin lips were tightly compressed: his stern grey eye shot a keen 
glance at me for some seconds, when he slowly and distinetly said: ‘When | 
want your services, sit, | will send foryou. Trouble meno more. There 
is the dovr,’ pointing with his thin skeleton hand; ‘there is the door. | 
wish you, sir, good night.’ ' 

Nothing could look more unpromising than my present position: but! 
was too well used to difficulties to despair, I offered a brief, and | trust a 
fervent, prayer to Heaven, that His assistance would be mercifully given to 
win yet this hardened and impenitent sou]. My eye rested a moment upon 
the mild, angelic face of the Madonna; and f besought that holy Queen of 
sorrows to pray for this misguided, dying old men. 

My prayer, I think, was heard. The old man’s gaze followed mive as it 
dwelt upon the picture ; and he seemed pleased with the emotion it caused 
me. 

‘Fine painting that, sir. Wouldn't take gold for it, if every square inch 
of the canvass was covered with broad pieces.’ 

‘Jt is indeed a fine painting, Mr. Hamilton; and I almost envy you its 

ion,’ said I, glad to have any pretext to open a more lengthened con- 
versation with the irritable old man. 

We discussed some time on the different schools; and he appeared a pro- 
found and excellent judge of art. He, too, seemed pleased to have§met in 
me an enthusiast like himself. As I felt he seemed a little suftened towards 
me, and I had gained some little portion of his confidence, [ thought I had 
better not then press further my advantage, 1 arose to depart, expressing | 
the pleasure it gave me in making his acquaintance, and that nothing would 

ive me greater pleasure than to see bis valuable collection of pictures by 

a t. 

7 ell, sir,’ said he, ‘come to-morrow; and I think you will like them 
better by the clear light of day.’ 

The next morning | again visited him, He was weaker, but more com- 

. He evenshovok hands with me, when I made a few general enqui 
ries after his health. We had a short conversation on art; and each of his 
paintings in turn derived new value in my estimation, from the fine and 
pure taste evinced in the criticism of the invalid. A sudden thought seized 
me, that | would turn his love of art to the advantage of his own soul. 

* Look,’ said I, ‘ Mr. Hamilton,—look at that fine “ Madonna and infant 
Saviour” 1 do not speak of its artistic merits; but of the divine concep- 
tion it so tenderly pourtrays, What was the impression that Maratti de- 
Sired to convey? That of the Eternal Son of God, boru of a sinless Virgin, 
and giving us the sweetest incentive to love uader this His infant form. 
Tarn your eyes to that on the left. It isthe same Krernal Son of God, 
stretching forth His bands to the assembled children of Israel. You may 
almost hear those words of mercy issue from His blessed lips: ‘Come to 
Me all you that are weary and heavy burthened, and I will refresh you.” 
Turn to that scena in the supper hall of the proud Pharisee. A young and 
fair-haired girl kneels, with her golden, dishevelled locks, at the feet of the 
Sonof Mary. You see the full and heavy tears of sorrow streaming down 
her pale and saddened face; you see her hitherto polluted, but now reve- 
rent lips, applied in hamblest adoration to the feet of her Redeemer; you 
eee the look of deep, and inmost, and heartfelt grief, saddening her overy 
feature, but a faint and encouraging tinge of hope mantling overall. You 
see that compassionate gaze of the Saviour; His meek and gentle eyes fixed 
on her; and that forgiving tone about His divine and parted lips, that 
opened only to defend her—to pronounce her forgiveness. You see tnat 
beautifal embodiment of the Last Supper,—the divine energy and love in 
the countenance of our Saviour, in the fulfilment of this His dearest wish, to 

ive us His own body and blood in the Eucharistic Sacrament. Look at 











t picture on the right: you see the same Redeemer, bound, scourged, 
and bleeding ; the thorny crown on His ensanguined temples; the ragged 
purple robe but ill concealing his lacerated forin ; the mocking sceptre ot a 
reed ;—but the same meek, and heavenly, and uncomplaining look of ten- 
derness, that again says, “‘ Come to Me all you that labour:” and the trou. 
bled, guilty look of Pontius Pilate, as be utters those mournfal, deprecatory 
words: ‘* Ecce homo,—behold the man!” View again that Crucifixion, in 
the earlier, purer, and more devotienal style of Christian art. Its artistic 
details, perbaps, not so striking as those of a later school; but how sugges 
tive—how truthful—how mournful the expression! The dying eyes of the 
martyred Lamb of God_are upturned towards heaven. He seems regatd- 
less of His own sufferings: His parted lips, already livid with approaching 
death, are uttering His dying prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” And if He could forgive that immense and congrega- 
ted mase of Deicide Jews, ravening for his blood, hur ing bitter taunts and 
€xeorations in His dying ears, how much more the repentant, contrite sin- 


ner, who, before his last hour, appeals to Him for mercy. And again, re- | she sobbed again—‘ you are very, Very ill: do tell me what I can do tor 
gard that “ Last Judgment,” in all its wonderful and appalling details. He, | you % ; ; 
ihe arisen, the ascended, has come, after this world’s agony and dissolution, ‘ Pray for me, my daughter. Life, to me, is well nigh over; I hope, all 
to render to every one according to his works. See the unutterable des- | merciful God. And do Thou, O Lord, when | am taken from this dear 
pair, the undying agony, of the wicked, as they sink in'o the gulph of eternal | child, do Thou watch over and protect her; and ob, graut that we may boih 
torments; the rapturous, upturned look of heavenly joy, wnich animates | meet in heaven. a - 
the immortal countenances of the blessed. You, my vear sir, must shortly | They all knelt down, while I read the prayers for the dying. At those 
appear before the judgment seat of God; perhaps a few days only inter- | hope- inspiring wordse,—‘ Depart, Christian soul, out of this world, in the 
vene between your present moments and eternity. And now let me ask | name of God the father Sey. who created thee ; in the name of Jesus 
you to think very seriously of this all importaut change. Are you prepared Christ, the Son of the living God, who sutiered for thee ; in the name of the 
to meet your God ?’ Holy Ghost, who sanctified thee. May thy place be this day in 
The old gentleman had listened to me very patiently, more so than I ex- | peace, and thy abode in holy Sion,’ he raised the small! crucifix I had 
pected. As ! proceeded, he became more interested, raised himself grad- | given him to his lips, and reverently kissed it. 
ually to a sitting posture, his eyes alternately wandering from mine to each ‘ Emily, my child, | ain going fast: | cannot see you now; but, with my 
picture in succession. When | finished, he uttered.a deep sigh, and ex- last breath, I bless thee. . cerns ; 
claimed, in a softened, tremulous tone, ‘ Why have I not thought of this be- She arose from her knees, sustained his dying form in her arms, and pil- 
fore? For years, | have daily gazed on these pictures ; but these thoughts | lowed his cheek on hers. 


never struck me,—I regarded them as mere works of beautilul art. itis He faintly whispered, ‘ Jesus, sweet Jesus, receive my soul!’ and the 
now only [ read aright the holy and instructive lesson they convey. Se. | next moment that soul was with its God. : 
venty-six years have I lived. 1 am now—I feel it is no use to deceive my- it was long before they could separate the child from the dead bedy of 


sel{—on the brink of the grave: and, oh my God! bow much have I offend. | her father. She was carried, fainung, down stairs trom the reom of death, 
ed Thee? Alas, I ama sinful and lost old man.’ It was loug before | could soothe her to tranquillity. Her grief would have 
He bowed down his head, pressed his hauds over his closed eyes, the | its way, iu a protracted and couvalsive fit of weeping. But she mourned 
tears flowed down his sunken cheeks like heavy raindrops, and he sobbed | hot without hope: she had seen him die, happy aud resigned—penitent, and 
aloud. she hoped forgiven; and the tearful prayer from ber innocent beart, tor her 
Deo gratias! was my fervent aspiration to heaven, for this first manifes- | father’s eternal rest, was, I trust, heard and accepted in beaven —Doiman’s 
tation of coutrition,—tor this consolatory triumph of Divine grace. Magazine. 
‘Say not so, my dear friend,’ L rejoined. ‘Say vot that you are lost, while | 
time is yet given you to repentand make atonement to God.’ 
‘ Aye, sir, there is the grief that now overwhelms me, there is the great 
fear that oppresses me. 1 may repent; I feel that { do, I (rust most sincere- 
ly: and ob, if | had my years to live over again, what a very different life 





——— 
THE ‘ TIMES’ TESTIMONIAL. 


The following account of probably the most remaikabie incident in the 
history of the newspaper press ip this country, appeared in a late tumber 
[ would lead. Ob! curses on that fatal money, which | vo fear willbe my | of ‘ Dolman’s Magazine.’ — Tie subj-ct is itself so interesting as to be well 
eternal damnation. Fool! miserable fool! that i have been. But, sir, al- | worthy of a place in this Magazine, and is so well treated by the writer of 
though I may repent, yet 1 am not so ignorant as to forget that confession Dolman, as to render any attempt on our part to improve upon it super 
must be made of my long, long life of sin; (bat restitution must be made to fluons. ; i 
those whom I may have wronged,—lI fear, many, and deeply. Ail this, sir, In the month of May, 1840, a Brassels paper announced the detection of 
niust be done, betore I have the least hope of mercy and lorgiveness, Sir, 2 most extraordinary fraud upen contivental bankers, by meaus of forged 
there is no time for all this: Lam dying—dying ; aud | am, J ama lost, and letters of credit, purporting to come from the London banking firm ot Glyn, 
miserable, and siuful old man !’ | Halifax, Miils, and Co, ‘The announcement was copied into Galignani, and 

Again he sobbed, more fearfully than before. | in the same month the correspondent of the Times furnished that journal 

He gained more calmness and self-possession, as I gently and soothingly with fuiler particulars of the affair, with portions of the correspondence of 
laid betore him the many motives of consolation; the high aud holy hope of | the perpetrators of the fraud, a correspondence which bad been intercepted 
Heaven’s mercy, arising from the one, great, and infinite atonement, which | by the French authorities, and with tue bames of the couspirators; and 
our blessed faith sv abundantly supplies. And Heaven’s gracious and | #mong other names, that of Mr. Bogle, a banker ol Florence, and the head 
abuudant mercy aided my efforts. li was the fierce struggle of an untamed | Of the banking firm of Bogle, Kerrich, aud Maccarthy ot F lorence, Upon 
heart, indurated by a long career of uncontrolled self indulgence, hitherto | this letter of its correspondent being inserted in the 7'imes, Mr. 
sus a'ned by a stern defiance of future retribution,—cf a mind hitherto Bogle proceeded to London from the continent, and bis solicitor in- 
blinded to a sense of its future feartul peril. It was a contest hitherto indo. | tantly served Mr. Lawson, the printer cf the Times, with s writ in an 
mitably sustained, anapprehensive, which left that heart stilied and calmed action of livel, aud made efforts to bring the Times, by the person of its 
in its apathy. But that struggle with the mercy of Omwnipotence was now | Pinter, to an immediate trial. ‘Phe 7tmes might have putin other pleas 
happily at an end: the rebellious creature now bowed hitself down with | !@ ans wer to the declaration of libel, but it preterred to plead jascitication ; 
the lowliest contrition,—a grey haired, dying nenitent, before the cross of that is to say, to stand to the correctness of its Cofresponcent ¢ report, and to 
his crucified Redeemer; and that appeal, | trast, was not made in vain. maittain that (be assertion was true, and that Mr. Bogie was one of the 

Lis conlession was made. perpetrators of the fraud. of course, to bear out this piea, a great body o1 

‘ a - i“ | evidence was necessary. ‘The fraud was at that time vaguely, but only 

That duty over, es See ; the onan Sees who ye sf by it, as by ell as 

: ! ‘ mn ° ° 20vern 8 in Whose states It had occtirred, seemed anxious at Urst to 

‘ Now, sir,’ said he, ‘accept my grateful thanks for all your patient kind. reat it up and consequently great exertions gud ab enormous outlay were 
ness with a way ward old —' and pray for me, that my late return to God necessary, belure the V'imes conld possess itself of those pai ticulars: Which 
may be an accepted one. You have prevailed over my long cherishea feel- | wore alone able to justity it in « court of justice, and which we eball pre- 
ings of resentment. 1 will indeed see my daughter. J have much to ask sently detail in a succinct form to the reader. Suffice it at present to say 
her forgiveness of. 1 wish, indeed, once mere to embrace her, and to give that the determination of the Times to obtain thoee artical: spire og lege ys 
hee my poor blessing before I dis, Not now, sir: I am too weak, too | poacure peter i" a ie i odie 

, : : ; 4 ’ ed with success ; that Mr. Dobie, iis solicitor, and Mr. Kir- 
much es ’ but to-night, sir,—to-night. And you will be here! wan, a barrister, were sent by that journal to various parts uf tue con'inent ; 

1 replied in t he affirmative ; and, with a silent pressure of the hand, and | that Commissions were sued out to examine witnesses abroad ; in spite of 
salle in blessing from my heart [ left him to his repose. .| the efforts of the plaintiff—efforts which there is every veason to believe 

1 had, in the interim, several other sick calls to inake; and they were Of | vere backed low the ene math: ildials Ge amndh tele eamaieted nik Gieadiie 
a varied nature. Some to the rich man’s abode, where pin and sickness ; y | a Berg eden ner feo rige rete A gromes <i 


; : . : ed—and directed and advised by the ingenuity of one of the other conspi- 

were alleviated by all the soothing appliances that wealth or easy circum: | castors. who is said for the aur ties of sendeniee bin ais d ‘bi fu 4. . 
‘ . . fs ‘7 £ é 6h 3 nas, 

stances can bestow. Others were made to those !owly babitations where “ : pury S x ’ 


i . have come in secret io London, 

the miserable outcasts of humanity are, from stern necessity, compelled to |“ Wheu the Times had obtained all the evidence that it was possible, under 

congregale. Aud yet, in the poorest, the most squalid of these, it is heart very dvadvautageous circumstances, to obtain, the tial came on ‘et th 
cheering to see the compassionate sympathy of the poor to each other; and | surrey Ausizes. on the 16th of August, 1841. Those whe rr he Tha 
the patient, uncomplaining submission to the will of God, with which they recnail elinete made by the counse ras b th etd a 4 th ; A ne Se ae } a 
support their grinding lot. What would the poor man be without religion ? vours oF Sir Frederick Thesiz for tt : i atit , dl os ‘ol apt a # 
Religion alone sheds ner bright and beautiful gleam of comfort, and irradi- | gj. Wiliam k ‘ x. ntl valle yg Ah sanceeeger erate a 6 gee, deen 
i paki he " a am Follett, for the defendant, cannot doubt that the cuse was, as 

ates the dreary gloom of his toilsome pilgrimage, Religion sustains him in| ¢,. as eleeuinstatess sllowed. theronabies sifted. Chisl’ Siaiies dal 
life; sheds the peace of God on his dying pillow ; ana, with a seraph’s smile, momorabie § hie i, dici ys ‘d Peete, 0 (Posed, TE trang Wade ve cig Mees: vas 
d Je Salon pints out biiahtes bs toss bi. beoced @ ra e tor “18 Judiciuus an impartial examination ol ev ery fact that 
and a seray ’s P & brighter, 8 Happier word, beyonce the was laid before him, summed up, and the jury brought in a verdict against 

grave. Happy, thrice happy, are the poor, when they comply with ite fine Times, but a verdict of one farthing camages ealy: thae-tectatein 
soothing, cousvlatory dictates, ‘ Blessed are tbe poor iu spirit, for theirs is | sufficiently, that, although the strictly legal evidence did vot allow » we ~ 
the kiagdom of Heaven. P : ; give a stronger testimony against the criminality of the plaintifi, hey were 
_ In the evening, | went again to Mr. Hamilton. The old man was care- | regoived not to give him more than the strictness of techuical rules, which 
fully propped up by pillows; his twilet had been attended to; a fire was lit | p44 won him this disastrous victory, obliged them to give. On the ‘verdict 
in the email grate, aud the rocm had a much more oomlortable appearance | being announced, Sir Frederick Thesiger called upon the judge, as is uenal 
Hae gegen m pena ys me with a tranquil, happy smile; and his eye had | jy the case of small damages, to certify that the plaintiff was entitled to his 
ase i shad ‘+> Et oe Cone ener Pn | costs. This was refused, and the plaintiff accordivg!y bad the poor conso- 
| y Dasy, alr, yen a *,,» Gave commenced We | Jation of having won by his action one farthing to compensate for immense 
great work of atonement. I have sent for my friend Mr. J , of the | costs, and from having received from a jury of bis country men the strongest 
Inner Temple I have put my affairs in his hands. He is an honourable | ark of reprobation that the imperfectuess of the evideuce allowed them 
and just man; and, after my death, will do strict justice, and more, to all | ,,, express 
whom | have dealt hardly with, I have also,’ said he, with a faint smnile, On the ether hand the ‘Times had to pay its own costs, which were said 
‘seen a pliysician ; but I know bis aid, at best, cau only prolong a tew hours | to amount to something like five ihonsand pounds : and, as this heavy outlay 
this worthless lite of mine. I have also, sir, sent jor my daughter : but I {had been encountered not certainly through any interested motive, the 
fear she will never, never forgive my harshness, cruelty, and neglect. Bul merchants of London, and most of the continental countries, determined to 
{ will humble myself before her ; aud the tears of her dying old father may, | compensa’e that j urnal, and to mark, moreover, their sizua! admiration for 
perhaps, cause her to relent. And now, sir, if it be uot too great a favour | the course which it had’ pursued. A meeting was therefore held at the 
for such a sinner as 1am to ask, | would indeed wish to receive, before I | Mansion House, on the Ist of October, 1841, for the purpose of considering 
die, the Holy Sacrament. 1 can, indeed, now look to Him who died for my | the most eligible mode of thus testifying their acknowledgments. At this 
a Tae humble yy ope of mercy. | meeting all the principal merchants in Londun were present, and severa! 
jae lb sy think fit, I should also wish to receive the last sacrament °F foreign bankers. Respecting the resolutions moved at tiat meeting, the 
o , - ‘ . | Times spoke the next day in a leading article, in the following characteris- 

I knelt down by his bed side, and, in a low, distinct tone, read some of | tie style: . 

Gother’s beautiful prayers for the sick. He accompanied those prayers * A present of plate was spoken of as an indemnity of our heavy expenses, 
most fervently ; his thin, white hands, clasped together, and his eyes fixed | The liquidation of these we know would be nothing, if uncertaken by gen- 
on the mild and tender countenance of the Madonna, which hung opposite | tlemen so numerous, 6 ; 
his bed. Itseemed to me, thai picture gave him now great consolation; | services. 
that he was now ferventl 
was my strong and cual 























of such wealth and importance, acknow ledging such 
: But no, gentlemen; ever honoured by us will you be for these 
| supplicating her blessed aid and prayers; and it | testimonies to our merits; but we could accept nothing from you—nothing 
ing hope that she was prayivg for him | but your esteem, and any memoria! ofthat which your sense of public duty 
‘He took a restorative, to strengthen him for his approaching interview | might suggest. But our funds must not be augmented by one farthing, nor 
with his daaghter ; for he now gave unequivocal sigus of approaching dis- | any addiuonal splendour be added to our establishment, | f 
solution, In a quarter ofan hour, she arrived. 

I went down stairs to receive her, and to prepare her for her visit to her 
dying father. She was dressed in deep mourning, and was naturally very 
much agitated. Her face was pale, and exceedingly beautiful; and the 
tears flowed fast down her cheeks, as she ihanked me again and again for 


by a douation ofa 
| farthing’s value. The surest pledge of the continued independence of the 
_ journal is its freedom from all pecuniary obligation ; that it shall certainly 
reiain; and your simple approbation, however otherwise evinced than by 
those methods which we respecttully decline, will be the best encourage- 
J | ment tu olhers to pursue our course. By such a public display as this in our 
what I had done for her father. | favour, future journalists will know, and we hope will enceavour to pursue, 
‘Oh, sir,’ said she, *1 fear that he is now dying ; but it is a great vonso- | the same honourable path to fame which has been succossiully trodden by 
lation for me to know that he is now prepared to meet his God. I have so | the Times. The meed of your approbation, gentlemen, will exert ilself be- 
long, so often, prayed for bim, that the Almighty woald mercifully turn his | yond the present race; and, while you thougut only of coalerring a favour 
heart to religion; that 1 mizht once more see my father betore be died, and | upon us, you will be found to have benefited your country, and excited the 
receive his last blessing. It would bave broken my heart, sir, if he had | love of an honest and independent course in the hear's of men yet unborn.’ 
died without seeing me,—withoat furgiving me any uneasiness | might| In consequence of the refusal of the Times to accept of any compensation, 
bave caused him. I have endured much—much bitter sorrow; but this , the subscription which was raised was devoted to ab object not ceriaiuly so 
would bave been worse than ail,’ aes rs | profitable to the conductors of that journal, but inconceivably more honour- 
My oman’s gentle beart is ever self-forgetfal and forgiving. ; able ; and, in fact, constituting in itself an event in the history of the press, 
And may | see him now, sir? Do notkeep me trom him | Of the subscription itself, we may mention that it arose from contributions 
We went up stairs. She entered the room, and knelt beside his bed. | from all parts of the world. ‘The contributors may be described as tullews: 
He stretched out his burning, fevered hauds, and, laying them on the | —thirty-eight public cumpanies ; sixty-four magistrates and officers of the 
head ot his daughter, earnestly and solemuly blessed her. Then, after afew | corporation of Loudon; fifty-eight London bankers and juintstock banks; 
moments’ pause, le hurriedly said: ‘The iight,—bring the light nearer; | one hundred and twenty nine London merchants, manufacturers, and 
let me look at her. Not that way,’ he cried; ‘there. that will do:’ and, | traders; one hundred and sixteen country bankers, manufacture re, aod 
placing his hands on the shoulders of his daugh'er, he looked earnestly in her | traders ; twenty-one foreign bankers, merchan's, and public companiss ; 
face. while his own worked convulsively with deep emotion. ) n 


Then, draw- | and one hundred and twenty-niue from individuals of ano 


i j ; sn fl : : ’ ymous sources. 
ing her nearer to him, he cried, ‘ Emily, my child—my child ! 


The subscriptions irom foreign bankers, merchants, and public companies, 


At her father’s relenting \enderness of tone, her young and patient heart | were from Alexandria, Antwerp, Cadiz, Caleutta, Culogoe, Dantzig, Fio- 
was quite subdued. She affectionately flung ber aims around bis neck, and rence, Geneva, Hamburgb, Laguayra in South America, Macao, Malta, 
—— his wasted cheeks, while her tears fell fast upon them, she exclaim- | Messina, Naples, Newfoundland, Osiend, Paris, Vendée, Veray, and Wies- 
ed, ina low, and gentle, and sobbing tone,—* Yes, dearest father, your} baden. The contributions were limited to ten guineas in the case of firms, 
own Emily! Father, forgive me, if ever | have offended you. I fear I | and to five in the case of individuals, and the whole subscriptions amouuted 

avec . : | > : . . ‘ 
have caused you mach uuhappiness , ; to L.2,700 Of this sum nearly L.1,800 was invested iu the purchase of 

Forgive you, my own dear child! Itis I who ought te ask forgiveness 


L.2.0U0 three per cent. Cousols, in the names of the Lord Mayor, the 
Bishop of London, the Governor of the Bank of England, and the Chamber- 
lain of the City of London, all for the time being ; the dividends to be ap- 
plied to the support of two Scholarships, to be called. ‘ The Times 
Scholarships,’ 1n connexion with Christ’s Hospital and the City of London 
School, for the benefit of pupils proceeding from those iMstitutions to the 
University of Oxford or Cambridge ; and one hun'red and fifty guineas were 
expended in the erection of a commemorative tablet in the New Exchange, 
and a similar one at the Times printing establishment, and tablets com- 
memorative of the ‘ J'imes Scholarships’ were placed in the grammar schoul 


of you. How many years of sorrow have I not occasioned you, And you, 
too,’ said he, glancing at her mourning dress, ‘ poor, innocent lamb, you 
have been sorely tried: bat God’s holy will be done. And may God Al. 
mighty, ny own dear, dearest child, eternally bless you ; and may [is in- 
finite goodness make amen(s to you, for all that you have so patiently suti-r- 
ed from your fether’s neglect end unmerited cruelty.’ 

* Do not talk thus, my dearest father ; it pains ime to hear you speak so. 
T have nothing t forgive, but much, much to rejoice at: for this one hour 
of happiness is almost more than I can bear. And yet, dear father,’—and 
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of Christ’s Hospital, and on the principal stairease of the City of London 


copperplate was completed, when he could not but suspect, as he acknow- 


School. Such were the steps which the commercial commanity considered | led ged at the trial, that there was some fraudulent parpose in the affair; 


it right to take in this mutter, and on the 2ad of September, as we have said, 
they wound up the proceedings by a sumptuous entertainment to the pro- 
prietors of the Z'imes. , 

We shall now give some particulars of that conspiracy which called forth 
the exertions of the TJ'imes 

In the strange mixture of the gay society of Florence, there were between 
the years 1832 and 1340, two individaals who formed in their own charac. 
ters a kind of link between the aristocratic refinements of the fashionable 
people gathered gether iu that city, and between the rogues who generally 
follow in their train. The one was the Marquess de Buurbelle, a French- 
mau, aud the other Canvingham Graham, ot Gartmore in Scotland, and 
formerly member ot Parliament for Stirling. The characteristics of these 
individuals belong more to the rogues of fiction than to what wouid have 
been conceived to be reality. ‘The Marquisde Bourbelle was, according to 


his own account, of excellent family. His family was like that of Barras, | 


* as old as the rocks of Provence.’ [tis said, however, that he was a mem- 
ber of the small gentry of Normandy, and that his father filled a subordinate 


situation ia the suite of the Marquis of Hastings, when that nobleman was | 
governor-general of India, When young, Bourbelle was attached to the , 


Freuch mnssion at Florence, and ufierwards to that of Copenhagen. Subse- 
quently be Killed in a duel a Mr. Haidé, a gentleman of Greek extraction. 
Atier tuis duel he got into bad repute, became a gambler, a duellist, aud a 
confirme{ roué, and was some time a member ot the secret police ot France. 
On the otuer lard, be is described as a man possessed of many accomp!|ish 
meuts tie spoke several languages, and his English letters, in spite of an 
occasional incorrectness, show a great familiarity with the English language. 
He was known for bis taste in the fise arts, was an excelleut draughtsman, 
rode, fenced, boxed, and intrigued, and was universally looked upcnu as a 
specious, agreeable rascal. Early in 1833 he eloped from Florence with his 
wile’s maid, and the furmer, au Enoglisiwoman, died broken-hearted in 
childbirth. ‘This transaction tbrew De Bourbelle into such very bad repute 
that he was obliged to leave Florence, aud he accordingly retired with bis 
family to Villa Micali, a country-house near Leghorn, ou the Florence road, 
There, however, he did not remain tu solitude, tor he was olten visited by 


being well paid, however, be held his tongue. When the copies had been 
| struck off, they were forwarded by Bourbelle, with great care, to Canning- 
| bam Graham. at Fiorence, and the latter traced upon them the signature of 

Glyn, Halifax, Mills.and Co. They were atterwards distributed among the 
members of the conspiracy, according to the directions of Bourbelle, and 
according to the amount which it was arranged that each member should 
levy apon the bankers of the Continent. 

Thus far Bourbelle’s measures had been successful; and upon them he 
appears to have spent considerable sums of money ; but there was stil! one 
difficulty remaining,—it was the want of proper instruments to put the 
whole scheme into play. As we have said, it was no part of the plan that 
the principal concoctors of the plot should be actors in it; it was therefore 
necessary to find some individuals who, for a per centage on the profits ot 
the chief worthies, would consent to present the circular letters in the va 
rious towus of the Continent. This was no trifling difficulty ; andwe shall 
| sew that it was owing to the ill judged selection of one individaal that this 
, nefarious plan was brought to so early a close. ; 

The parties whom Bourbelle selected were the following :— 

1°. D’Arguson was to travel under the name of Castel. 

2°, Marie Rosalie Desjardins, the mistress of D’Arguson, who was to 
travel under the name of the Countess De Vaudec. 

3°. A person of the name of Frederick Pipe, who was to travel under 
| the name of Dr. Coulson. This man is said to have practised “ep asa 
| veterinary surgeon, but to have been, at the time that Bourbelle fell in with 

him, connected with one of the gambling hoases in the Quadrant Another 
| account makes him vut to have been formerly in the service of a Dr. Coul- 
son, whose name he now assumed. Be his early education what it might, 
we shall presently see that he certainly was one of the most eccomplished 
swindlers of the party. 

4°. Charlotte Anne Pipe, said to be the wife of the last, acd who was to 
travel under the name of Lenoy. 

5°. Alexander Graham, tbe son of Cunningham Graham, and who was 
to travel under the name of Mr. Robert Nicholson. This young man ap- 
pears to have been one of the most worthless of the whole gang, so much 











Cuuningham Graham, a man scarcely less remarkable than himself in his | 80 that he excited the uimost solicitude in the bosom of his worthy parent, 
| whose letters, reminding Lim of ‘honour,’ and exhorting bim not to act in an 


own way. 
Graham was of really good family, and had been of good estate. He had 

disgraced the one, and had lost the other. He had left Scotland ia 1828, to 

escape trom his creciturs, and after residing tor some time at Brussels, he 


at length, in 1332 or 3, settled in Fiorence, where he met Bourbelle, who | 


Graham was describedas a singularly | 
) other parts. 


came to that town a year afterwards 
remarkable man; he did not yield to De Bourbelle in taste for ihe fine arts ; 


he was possessed of much reading aud a vigorous mind, which had been | 


improved by cultivation. More cool than De Buurbelle, be was, however 
like him, ccatty, designing, and thoroughly unprincipled. 
lence was in the imilative and mechanical arts. He was a first-rate turner 
snd mechaniciza. He formed and fashioned his own tools wi.b surpassing 


ingeuuity, and had invented a contrivance by which he was able to trace | 


copies of not only the rarest engraviugs of Raphael Morghen, but the 
chuicest masterpieces of Domenicbino and Guido Reni. He soon discover- 
ed, however, tial this contrivances might answer a more profitable purpose, 
that of counterfeitins, with astonishing exactness, the sigaature of bankers. 
Cunninghem Gretam bad married a Mrs. Bogle, and he was not long ix 
Florence before Le was joined by ber son, Allan George Bogle, who became 
afterwards so well known by his action against the Zimes. Bogle was a 
native of Glavygov, and the son of a West Indian merchant of some emi- 
neuce. He had entered life inthe navy, and risen to (he rank of lieutenant, 
and was xt the iime of which we speak on half-pay. 


His chief excel- | 


‘anprincipled manner,’ are not _——— of nctice. Even Bourbelle appears 
to have distrusted young Graham completely. However, their misgivings 
were not entirely borne out, for be appears never to have exerted himself, 
fur good or for ill, more than to obtain L150, with which to live pleasantly 
at Aix la-Chapelle, whilst his companions were acting more industriously in 
Before the trial of Bogle v. Lawson came on, young Graham 
had died of a loathsome disease, in a maison de san‘é, near Paris, in wantard 
misery. 
6°. The sixth individual whom Bourbelle selected was a man styling 
himself Charles Gerard, Count de Painday, bat from what source he had 


, obtained this title of nobility it would not be very easy to ascertain. 


7°. The seventh was T: W. Perry, alias Ireland, who did not speak 
Freuch. : 

Every thing being in readiness, it was agreed that proceedings should 
commence on the 21st of April, simultaneously in [taly, in Belgiam, and on 
the Khine. Alexander Graham, who had been residing at Florence with 
his father, left that city fur Aix-!a-Chapelle, whither the other conspirators, 
with the exception of Bourbelle and Pipe, (alias Dr. Coulsen,) starting from 
London on the Ist of April, repaired to join him. In the mean while Bour- 


| belle and Dr. Coulson proceeded via Paris, to Italy At Nice, these latter 


' were met by old Graham, who, it would appear from the letters intercepted 


te Mr, Jobustone, a backer in that city, and on the failare of the latter in / 


1837, Bogle sui up as a banker on his own account, 


He was Do'", however, | 


very long in this isolated position, for in the November of the same year he | 


entered into partnership with Messrs. Kerrick and Maccarthy as principal | : gee 
' no letiers, from which LU conclude that all is tranquii with you at Aix-la- 


partner. 

Whether Bogle was an original member of the conspiracy in which he 
aud Grahaw and Bourbelle afterwards took so signal a part, it is not easy to 
ascertain, i: is more probable that lie was at first made sn unconscious 
tool by the other two, who disclosed their plans to him only when they 
were ripe tor execution. 

To Bourvetie and Cunningham Graham it appears very soon to have 
occurred that tho mechanical instrument of which we have spoken could 
be turned lo s me advantage; for they speut much of their time together 


priacipally in Graham’s turning-room, as ts to be presamed, concocting and | 


perfecting their plans. Inu such meditations they appear to have come to 
the conclusion tnat a fraud unparalleled in its magnitude might be success- 
fully perpetrated upon tue bankers of the Contia_nt, by which the conspi 
rators might lear avout a million stetling. Once possessed of this sum, 
they proposed to escape to America, india, and other parts of the world, 
The means which they propused to use were circuiar letters of credit. 


. . ° ° Pe oy ; . “4 
Circular letters of credit, with which most continental tourists must be | 28419: | embrace you 


familiarly acquainted, may be described as orders for a certain sum of 
money to be received wholly or in part at one or at several of the conti 
nental bankers, correspondents of the London banker, who gives the letter 
of credit, in consideration of a certain sum lodged with him. The firm, 
whose letters of credit the present conspirators selected, on account of the 
magnitude of its transactions, was that of Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co., 
London bankers. The letters of credit of this firm are like those of other 
west-end ban! «rs. Stamped on them are the initials of the firm; beneath 


isa blank space for the payments, which are marked off as they are made | 


on the Continent, until the sum for which the letter of credit is given is 
entirely exhausted. Annexed to, and forming a part of the letters, are 
the names of the principal towns of Europe, beginning with Abbeville 


Glyn and Co. in each respective place. And thus, witha letter of credit 


for a thousand pounds, one may obtain the whole sum at any of these | . : rah PI 
‘ | ed to get a further advance on the same letter, from an English shop 


places, or portions of the sum at each of them. 

_Bourbelle and Graham, having settled on the subject which they bad in 
view, had two things to do in order to effect it. It was necessary for 
Graham to obtain, in Florence, a circular letter of Glyn and Co., from 
which he might copy, by means of his machine, the signature, which 
stands out in a/to relievo, thus: *G,H.,M., and Co’ This could alone 
be effected by Graham’s machine. On the other hand, it was necessary 


to obtain a circular letter also, from which to print off fac-similes of the | 


engraved portion of them, and in no place on the Continent could the 
printing be safely done; London was therefore fixed upon as the proper 
locality for that operation. For the first of these operations, it would ap- 
pear, that Graham had obtained from Bogle an old circular letter. belong- 
ing to a gentleman of the name of Robert Nicholson ; and tt is improbable 
that, withovt this copy first to try his skill upon, they would have pro- 
ceeded to the printing. It was, however, quite sufficient to afford Graham 
the signature of Glyn and Co.; and this obtained, the only part wanting 
in the operation was, to have the copper plates of the printed portion of 
the letters engraved. There was also something else wanting—that is to 
say, Instruments to put the fraud into execution ; for the principal con- 
Spirators were anxious not ostensibly to take a part in the transaction. 
With these ends in view, Bourbelle came to London 

In London, Bourbelle soon fell in with an old friend of his, a person of 
the name and title of Baron D’Arguson. At the time, the Baron lived by 
gambling; he was, however, the son of Count D’Arguson, a peer of 
France, President of the College of Electors of the department of Eure, 
and First Chamberlain of Hortense, wite of Louis Bonaparte. ‘To the 
Baron, Bourbelle, on the 7th of January, 1840, gave 150/.; and the Baron, 
having lodged that money with Glyn and Co., obtained from them a cir- 
cular letter of credit for the amount. Thus was the object answered of 
obtaining a copy from which to strike off the copper-plates; for it was 
impossible to remove from Florence the letter of credit belonging to Mr. 
Nicholson, from which, as we have seen, Graham had copied the signa- 
tures, {t appears, however, that the conspirators were singularly econo- 
mical in their proceedings ; for, before putting the letter of credit to the 
use for which they intended it, they sent it over to the Continent, and 
»btained the whole of the sum for which it had been given, with the ex- 
ception of five pounds It was afterwards remarked, as a coincidence, that 
the same partner who signed the letter of Nicholson, signed the present 
One—that is to say, Mr. Halifax, jun., whose exclusive province it by no 
means was to sign the letters of credit. From this circumstance, it would 
have been not at all improbable that, even had the « onspira‘ors ‘not been 
early disturbed, as we shall presently see, in the execution of their scheme, 
some suspicion night have been excited by their letters of credit invari- 
ably bearing the same signature. 

Matters having +o far proceeded, a sufficient qvantity of the peculiar pa- 
per upon which Glyn and Co. print their circular letters was obtained, with 
some difficulty, from a paper maDufacturer; and Bourbelle, and his friend 
D’Argason, setabout the matter inearnest. A printe r was engaged At 
Qrst he wo;ked in | the Haymarket; but subsequently, 
Bourbelle. who ot jected to the intrusion of strangers, induced him to come 
and work at his own lodxings, at 184 Regent Street, where he resided on 
the top floor. The circular letter was given to the printer bit by bit; and he 
Was never allowed to have tw: 


s own office, near 


portions of it at the same time, until the 


‘ 


} 


{ 
{ 
| 





At Florence, he be. | UY the French police, declared the letters of credit to be perfection, and 
> , j ay : ° . ¥ 
came, ip 1834. and probably at the suggestion of Cunningham Graham, clerk , ‘tit would be impossible to refuse them. The following letter, from 


Bourbelle to D’Arguson, will give an idea of their plans at that moment, as 
well us of the character of the man:— 3 
‘Here, at Nice, April 13th. 
‘ Neither Coulson, Grakam, nor myself have received anything from you ; 


Chapelle May God preserve you in peace up to the 21st. I leave them 
here to-morrow, but with orders to act, if they receive from you a letter 
teiling them to do so, sooner than the period fixed upon; bat I hope that 
they will not receive any letter from you, and that all will go on quietly. 
Do not commence, without having given them notice, before the 21st, other- 
wise you would cause ipem to be taken in the middle of Italy; but you are 
aware of that, and you are incapable of baseness. Adieu, dear. You will 
find at the post-office at Milan a letter for you from me, under your name 
D’Arguson, It will tell you where I advise you to go when you havedone 
at Milan. I think I shall tell you: goto Venice and Trieste, in order 
thence to reach Egypt aud India; and until you bave been able to reach 
India, drop there ail trace of you; abandon your passport, and embark there 
for America, without any other name than that of Castel, and to return 
quietly do not stop. You could get from Trieste to Corfu, and there cast 
your skin, avd do not enter Ancona; but | advise the grand fizht. Adieu 
In your misfortane I bave been a brother to you; 
ve mine now. My fortune, my happiness, my ruin is in your bands. 
‘ Baron Louis D’Arauson, Poste restant, Paris.’ 

From Nice also Bourbelle wrote to Alexander Graham on the 14th that 
all was right, and ‘a proof that all is right is, that Bogle lets old Gra- 
hata come and embark in the affair. Bogle and your papa are convinced 


| that all will turn out well, and that the letters of credit must be paid.’ 


This paragraph forms a portion of the evidence against Bogle on the part 
of the Times at the trial, and though insufficient as a complete proof of 
the criminality of the former, it was, with the other evidence, quite enough 
to satisfy the public of his criminality. 

At length the 2Ist of April arrived. By this time De Paindry had ar- 
rived in Florence, and on his side also so had Bourbelle. Onthe morning 


and ending with Zante, and opposite to each town the correspondent ot | of that day De Paindry presented himself at the bank of Bogle, Kerrick, 


& Maccarthy, and presented a letter of credit, upon which he asked and 
received 20U/. It would appear that later in the day De Paindry attempt- 


keeper in Florence, who expressed, remarkably enough, some doubts as 
to the genuineness of the letter ; for, in the course of that day, Bourbelle 
came to the bank, and had a long interview with Bogle, in the private 
room ot the latter, and with locked doors. In this interview it 1s pre- 
sumed that they decided that it would be wiser that De Paindry should 
return the money, as otherwise the whole affair might be blown upon at 
the very outset. Be this as it may, De Paind:y returned to the bank the 
next day, and mentioning the suspicion of the shopkeeper, insisted on re- 
turning the money, adding that * lorsque Vhonneur est blessé mortelle- 
ment, on ne soit point songer a garder aucune mesure.’ Having thus 
succeeded in destreying all chance of an alarm being created at Florence, 
De Paindry proceeded to Venice, and on the 24th obtained 374/. on the 
same letter of credit, on which Bogle, Kerrick & Co. had marked the 
cancelment of their payment, at the request of De Paindry, and on the 
24th 40. more frum the brothers Dubois. From Venice he proceeded to 
Trieste, and on the 29th obtained 1612/. 6s. from Mr. Richard Routh, who 
was so delighted by his agreeable manners and conversation, that he 
invited him to dinner, and gave him the use of his opera-box in the 
evening. 

In the meanwhile at Genoa, on the 2ist, Frederick Pipe (alias Dr. 
Coulson) presented to Gibbs & Co. a letter of credit for 2000/., requesting 
15002. on it in gold, in orler to purchase works of art. Next day he pre- 
sented at Turin another letter of credit to Nigra & Son, and obtained 
6U0l. on it. Proceeding to Milan, he obtained on the 23d, in that city, 
8002. from Pasteur Girod & Co. on another letter of credit. On the 24ih 
he obtained again 800/. from Louis Laurent & Co., at Parma. Thence 
uraham and Pipe (for it is observable that the minor, or rather acting 
conspirators, were for the most part accompanied by one of the original 
projectors, who are supposed to have received the greater part of the 
spoils,) proceeded to Rome, and passing at Villa Micali, met Bourbelle, 
who had allowed De Paindry to proceed by himself. It is supposed that 
at Villa Micali they divided their spoils, and that Bourbelle received a 
considerable share ; for it was ascerfained by the register of the Police, 
that he was in Florence on the 28th, and the banker Treppa acknowledged 
to having received from him 1700 Napoleons on that day. 

On the 28th, the self-styled Dr. Coulson and his friend Graham were 
in Rome. The former called on M. le Mesurier, and obtained 2007. on a 
letter of credit for 2000’. Shortly afterwards he returned again and de- 
manded 1860/. more. M. le Mesurier, as it was the first time he had 
honoured any of Glyn & Co.’s letters of credit, hesitated to make this se- 
cond advance. Upon this Coulson flew into a furicus rage, told bim that 
he had come over to execute a commission for his father, and that if the 
money was not immediately paid, he should return the 2007 he had al- 
ready received, go back to England, and that his father would bring an 
action against Glyn & Co., not only for the expenses of the journey, but 
for damages besides. On consideration, therefore, and after consulting 


the English consul and another gentleman, M. le Mesurier paid the 
money, 
The conspirators, who had assembled at Aix-la Chapelle, had all, with 


the exception of Alexander Graham, left it before the 19th, some of them 
as we have seen, to proceed to Italy. Alexander Graham contented him- 


remained inactive. The Countess de Vaudec (alias Rosalie Desjardins) 
on leaving Aix-la-Chapelle, proceeding in siyle up the Rhine, in an ele- 
gant carriage, with a courier. Her only companion was alittle girl. At 
Cologne she presented, on the 22d, a letter of credit for 800/. to Oppen- 
heim, jun. & Co., and demanded aud received 500/. uponit. At Coblentz, 
on the 23d, she obtained from another banker, and ona fresh letter of 
credit, 5002. more. On the 24th she presented another to Gogel, Koch. 
& Co., and obtained 520/. upon it. At Mayence she presented another to 
Human & Mappes fils, and having obtained 5UU/ more, she proceeded lei- 
surely to Paris. 

But whilst the master-spirits of the party were carrying on the scheme 
with such eminent success in Italy and on the Rhine, the stupidity of one 
of their confederates was ruining De Bourbelle’s hopes of an El Dorado 
in Belgium. 

On the 20th of April, D’Arguson, who passed under the name of Baron 
de Castel, started with Perry (alias Ireland) from Aix la-Chapelle for Liege. 
Once there, the Baron, who does not seem to have bad a very great confi- 
dence in his companion, took the latter towards the bank of Nagelmaker 
and Cerfontaine, aud in the very street in which those bankers lived, band- 
ed him a letter of credit for 300/. and directef him to ask for 550/. Upon 
this demand being made by Perry, it was refused, owing to his pass 
not being regular. Next day, however, he returued, and induced them to 
give him 190/. upon it. Out of thissum D’Arguson took 80/. and gave 
him the remainder. They thence proceeded to Brussels, and presented to 
Engler and Co, a letter of credit for 14001 , on which they asked and ob- 
tained 7502 ; oat of this sum D’Arguson took 500/. At Ghent, on the 23d, 
they presented a letter to Mealemerte and Son, but without success; these 
bankers objecting that they bad avt received a letter of advice. Later, on 
the same day, Perry, in company with the weman Lenoy, (alias Pipe,) 
went to Antwerp, and presented to Mr. Agie the same letter on which Mr. 
Engler of Brussels had advanced 7501. ‘The appearance of Perry excited 
some suspicion in the mind of Mr Agie, and, when the former stated that 
he was about to return to England, the wonder was still greater, that such 
aman, after the receipt of so large a sum in Brussels, should require more 
money, and that when on the point of starting for England, from which the 
letter of credit was snpposed to come. Mr. Agie refused, therefore, to 
make any advance, on the plea that he had received no advice. No sooner 
had Perry left him, however, than he wrote to Mr. Engler, suggested that 
there was somethiug wrong, and Mr. Engler sent immediate directions to 
have Perry arrested Perry was according!y arrested, with the woman 
Pipe, on board the Ostend sieamer, when on the point of starting for Lon- 
don. 

The depositions of Perry before the Belgian authorities exposed the 
whole matter, as far as he was connected with it. But, in the meau while, 
a premature announcement of the fraud made in the Brussels paper gave 
the alarm to the confederates, and they all succeeded in making their es- 
cape. Itis true, that De Paindry was overtaken in Moldavia, obliged to 
disgorge a portion of his plunder, delivered up by the summary police of 
Constantinople, sent to Genoa, and thence to Aix-la-Chapelle, but there the 
court declared its incompetence tu take cognizance of the matter, and he 
was dismissed. Graham the elder, D’Arguson and his mistress, or Pipe, do 
not seem to have heen inany way molested. Bourbelle retreated to Spain, 
but itis asserted that he came expressly to London to support Bogle against 
the Times with his money and his advice, and that he was in London at 
the time of the trial. Pipe, after escaping to Malta, aud remaining there 
four days, started for Buna in a Maltese bombarde, end baving there made 
friends with the English consul, and with the governor, changed his pass- 
port, and proceeded to France via Algiers. 

On the 9th of May the depositions ot Perry at Ostend reached Florence, 
and Bogle withdrew of his own accord from the firm of Bogle, Kerrick, 
and Maccarthy. Not making an attempt, however, to clear his reputation, 
he was, by a decree of the Tuscan government, expelled from Tuscany—a 
stigma from which the circumstances elicited in his action against the 
Times did not certainly in any way relieve him. 

Such isa brief account of the facts connected with the famous conspira- 
cy, by its elucidation ot which the Times has rendered all similar conspi- 
racies utterly impracticable,’ 

— »——— 


LAMAN BLANCHARD. 











self with obtaining 150i, from a banker in Aix-la-Chapelle, and after that 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


The first time I saw Laman Blanchard, was inthe summer of 1342, ata 
party at William Harrison Ainsworth’s. How weil do I recollect that 
pleasant evening—how indelibly are its varied incidents engraven on my 
memory! Its quaint and shining pictures—the gay circle of friends 
around the festive board—the illuminating wit, that, winged with laugh- 
ter. ran like an electric flame from lip to lip of the assembled guests—the 
wild and merry quips and quiddities—the dear old jests, which are never 
the worse for the repetition—the new ones, fine and sparkling from the 
mint of mind—and the claret-crowned hilarity, uarestrained, joyous, but 

olite. 
4 The sun sank softly and beautifully behind the green hills that bound 
the wuoden slopes of Kensal, as | walked from the trellised garden of an 
accomplished host, and contemplated, for the first time, a crowd of new 
and thoughtful faces, with whose owners’ names | had long been familiar 
in the world of letters, and whom [| had often longed tu see, with all the 
impatience of youth, tresh frem golden dreams of poetry and imagination. 
Chere was our Amphytrion himself; still the same handsome fellow who 
had set London in a blaze of excitement, by the wonder-working romance 
of * Rookwood’—there was Robert Bell, the distinguished author of * The 
Lives of the Poets,’ ‘ The History of Russia,’ and more recently, of «The 
Life of Canning,’ which has all the charm of a fairy tale, with all the truth 
of historical narration. Shirley Brookes, one of the most accomplished 
men in England, and the oniy one since Washington Irving, who has 
caught the exquisite beauties of Addison, the sweet and polished style 
glittering all over with easy affected wit—and rivalled, in his own de- 
lightful essays, the choicest spirit of Reger de Coverley ; others, too, of 
less note, but still eminent in the world of criticism, and wielders of the 
public opinion as itis directed by the review, the newspaper, or the maga- 
zine. ‘lhe company had assembled in our host’s library, and were ex- 
amining the forthcoming number of the Magazine, then recently started, 
or admiring the vigorous etchings of Cruikshank, by whom it was at that 
time illustrated ; or lounging, perhaps, over the books, the casts in bronze, 
or the folios of elegant prints, with which the tables were thickly clustered, 
when a slight bustle in the hall was followed by the entrance of a servant, 
who announced, ‘ Mr. Laman Blanchard.’ The name was well known to 
me; and I felt no slight curiosity to see the poet and essayist, whose 
writings, so oddly dashed with quaintness, humour, and worldly experi- 
ence, had afforded me relaxation after many a hard hour’s work, over 
‘ Aristophates,’ or ‘ Faust,’ or ‘Dante’ I was conversing at the time 
with Ainsworth, and we both went to meet the new visitor, who was at 
once presented to me, and we shook hands. In figure he was slight and 
small, but fairly proportioned. His features were dark; but it was that 
soft eastern darkness 
‘ Like the night 
Of Orient climes and starry skies,’ 


which is, perhaps, more agreeable to the eye in a man, than the blended 
red and white which belongs to our rorthern races. Intelligence shone 
out of every line in his countenance like a light ; and there was a flash in 
his eye, which at times made him look absolutely beautiful. His hair, 
like his eyes and features, was also dark, and was 4s fine as silk, with a 
natural curl; and his entire appearance was characterized by a delicacy, a 
gentleness, a thoroughbredness of manner which one .ooks for and finds in 
an Arabian steed—all lightness, elegance, and ease. His hands and feet, 
too, were small; and his whole appearance was so entirely prepossessing, 
that the sternest critic might well pause before he inflicted pain on one 
whose entire nature seemed as soft and gentle as a woman’s; but who, 
nevertheless, was as perfectly free from any effeininacy of look, or tone, or 
manner, as man can possibly be. After the usual compliments which 
follow an introduction between persons not wholiy unknown to each 
other, I spoke to him in terms of high, but not overcharged praise, of 
some verses of his on the ‘ Characters of Shakspeare,’ which J beld in my 
hand at the time, and which I had just read out of the Magazine; and 
this at once led tu a discussion, which, in ten minutes, made us as well 
acquainted as if we had knowo and regarded each other for as many years. 
We sat together at dinner: and I could very soon see that without pos- 
sessing any of the higher, or grander, or fiercer elements of genins—that 
wild and turbulen’ spirit, which, by a close observer, can be beheld as 
well when the soul 1s in repose, as when it is fully aroused; like the mght 
and mejesty of the ocean, which is discernible no less in its mements of 
calm. than in its hour of unbridled fury—he was by no means an ordinary 
individual: and that his intellectual powers were highly cultivated, and 
f achieving no mean results in the peculiar department of litera- 
ture through which his fancyloved to sport. What struck me most, was that 
exceedi g kindness, that softness and unassumingness of manner which I 
hink characterized Blanchard more than any literary man I ever saw. 
Accustomed as | had always been, both from early reading, and, I fear, 
natural disposition, to incline more to characte rs ot a stern, epic, and 
unbending nature, to Aschylus, to Dante, to Swift, or to Mirabeau; and 
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regarding with m_ ,a misays,topn hsuhperhoughatore ent boast of, spirits 
of this dark, and powerful, and gigantic order, 1 was the more struck by 
the perfect contrast which was presented to me by my friend’s kind and 
accommodating disposition—by the sweet Shaksperian gentleness of 
thought, and word, and mind, which, even if he would, he could not con- 
ceal. ‘There was about him an exuberant good nature—a tone of graceful 
charitableness for the errors and weaknesses of others—a distaste for satiri- 
- cal comment or bitter observation, or just, though perhaps severe criticism 
on the minds and manners of his contemperaries—a sweet beaming bene- 
volence of voice and gesture, which to one who had known and tried what 
mankind really are, and, in the bitter school of experience, learned to de- 
spise, to pity, or to loathe them, appeared to be at first a mere affectation 
—assumed, like a robe, for the occasion—and intended by its wearer as a 
dress for certain times and seasons and companions, rather than for ordi- 
nary use. But this mistaken idea gradually faded away as Blanchard be. 
came better known. There was evidently, in his case, no hypocritical as- 
sumption of a virtue which he did not really possess, If his kindness 
were fa: atical, it was at all events sincere. The natural tenderness of his 
disposition made him tender, if not wholly blind to the faults and failings 
of others ; and had he adopted criticism as his profession, he would have 
made it a golden age for authors, but an era of bitterness and brass for 
satirical readers; for never was there a gentler censor than dear Laman 
Blanchard ; and in his case—as in every other case it is sure to be (alas! 
am I not in error? and has not the sentence slipped unheeded from my 
pen ?)—virtue was its own reward. He was, perhaps, the only literary 
man of the present time, who was never involved in those disgusting and 
disgraceful squabbles which are the torment of a literary life; and he who 
was so forgiving a critic of the works of others, received from others in 
return all that a writer so genially disposed could really merit or justly 
claim. What literary man of the present day could say so much, or of 
whom else but Blanchard could it be said? 

The impression which Blanchard made upon me, on this occasion, was 
vivid, and I continued thenceforward to feel considerable interest about him. 
Our meetings were not, indeed, frequent ; for our set of acguain'ance was, 
with some exceptions, widely different, and his life was passed in constant 
employment. But whenever we did meet, our greetings were cordial in 
the extreme, and the friendly feelings which from the first I entertained to- 
wards him, were strengthened on a nearer and more intimate acquaintance. 
He was one of those generous, and quiet, and thoroughly honest individuals, 
with whom it is easy and agreeable to live. No affectation, no imper- 
tinent priggishnese, no despicable foppery, no repulsive or pedantic vanity, 
no small airs of literary pretension—which*we so often meet in animals ve- 
getating on the very lowest slopes of Parnassus, and in such animals only 
—no vile orsneaking hypocrisy, did he practise, nor any act of life unworthy 
of a gentleman or cavalier. Falsehood and dishonesty, envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness—those base and serpent-like passions, which seem to 
thrive so comfortably in the hearts of the smaller creatures who craw! about 
Pindus ; from all these he was free ; by all or any of these his heart was un. 
polluted ; and his soul was like a divine and noble temple, where truth and 
cavdour, and white-robed virtue sat eternally enthroned, 

This is high praise—a generous, perhaps an enthusiastic portrait of Blan- 
chard’s character. But who that knew him could quarrel with the warmth 
of the colouring, or condemn me for thus depicting this guileless, honest, 
kindly tempered creature, whose heart was open as day to melting charity, 
and who always had a good word for every man’s error, and a gentle apolu 
gy for every man’s foible~. who, in the course of a long and diversified ca- 
reer in literature, never made, and I am sure never deserved to make an 
enemy, and who closed his eyes upon the world with the sincere regret of 
all to whom bis virtues were koown, and the most lively sympathy of those 
who were acquainted with him only in bis writiogs. ‘Had he been a man 
of a loftier order of genias—for it cannot be denied that to this he had no pre- 
tension—his virtues doubtless would have been less, and his vices infiviie- 
ly greater ; for the passions which burn within the hearts of men who are 
impregnated with the true Olympic fire, are of a wild, and overbearing 
and unruly kind ; and, as if conscicus of the imperial nature with which they 
are associated, disdain to regulate themselves by the ordinary rules which 
connect society together ; aud hence it is that great genius never can exist 
iudependent of the great passions, but too frequently affords a subject fur 
melancholy contempiation and solemn thought, perhaps syimpathizing re- 
gret. But Blanchard, if he was without this exalted species of scul—as he 
confessedly was—happily, too, was without the strong passions that accom 
pany it; and his quiet lite, unchequered by any fierce or fiery outbreak of 
the spirit, affords a pleasing, though probably not a sublime picture. The 
career of the man of superior soul may be compared to the headlong rolling 
of the Ganges or the Danube—grand, beautiful, majestic, frequently, alas ! 
devastating and terrible. But the life of Blanchard was like a sacred stream 
that flows along in summer purity and calmness, irrigating in its course, 
lawns and gardens, but never bursting from the placid bed in which it has 
for years pursued its unvarying way. Who shall say by which of the two 
mankind is more benefited? Or who will deny that though that airiest and 
most sickening of ali earth!y bubbles—popular applause—may more loudly 
accompany the first, and echo in his ears along his dizzy but terrible career, 
drowning perhaps, for a brief space, the voice of cancience—that most ter- 
rible of monitors ; who, [ say, will stand forward tu deny that the course of 
the second, though less dazzling, is not more happy ; or, at all events—for 
happiness and life seem inconsistent—less marked by wretchedness and woe 
than that of the first? Great genius js almogt always a curse rather than a 
blessiug ; the misery that attends it like a shadow, pursues it onward to the 
- ; while talent of the ordinary kind, or that which is somewhat above 

@ ordinary standard, is most general and peace-giving. Itis atteuded by 
no splendid triumphs, but neither is it bowed down by miserable reverses; 
and the annals of English literature, at all events, prove, that to the men 
whose position in the republic of letters is the highest that the republic can 
afford, happiness was a thing entirely unknown; while to the second order, 
with some exceptions, to be sure, a fair portion of the convenience of lile 
was providentially allotted, while discontent and discord stood glowering 
aloof. 

Bat while I draw this contrast between the different fates that attend 
enius and mere talent, I do not wish it to be supposed that the career of 
lanchard, who, without much of the first quality, had a considerable quan- 

tity of the last, was one of unmixed happiness. Would, indeed, that it had 
been so. Bathis melancholy end proves, if any proof were wanting, that 
his life was chequered deeply with grief; and those who knew him best 
know that there were times when he sank under au accumulation of ex- 
treme mental misery. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? He followed 
the condition of life which, more than any other, in these countries, seems 
fated for affliction. I mean that of the professional author. * Ob for obli- 
vion and five hundred a-year !’ said L. E.L., herselfa melancholy and heart- 
broken instance of this ‘ idle trade,’ as Pope wisely called it, and of the en- 
venomed slander that attends it. Is itunreasonable to suppose that Blanch 
ard himself, notwithstanding all his proud, ambitious dreams of literary 
SWay, More than ofce re-echoed the sentiment of his idolized friend? But 
wishing for wealth never secures it, exceptin fairy legends. Cast early in life 
upon his own resources, brought up to noprofession, but with considerable 
natural abilities, Blanchard must have been either a man of letters, or he 
must have starved in the street. Unhappily for himself he prefer- 
red the first. [lad he at the outset wisely succumbed to the last, he 
would have spared himself some tweaty years of voremitiing toil aad 
anxiety, and sunk iuto the grave, young, uncared for, and unknown, it is 
true, but uncursed also by the heart-harrowing afflictions of life. His des- 
tiny, however, required to be fulfilled, What will be, will be. An author 
working for his daily bread—God help him !—he was fated to become, and 
an author accordingly he became. How vividly I can now pic ure him be- 


and gentleness, radiating with all the kindly emotions that arose within his 
honest heart—his slight active figure—the busy but perfectly geutlemanlike 
air which he always carried—the evervready anxiety to oblige, more wil- 
ling to offer services than to delay until they were solicited—the prompt 
postponement of his own important bus ness tothe heedless, and perhaps 
futile, interraptions of others—the undeviating desire to gratify the slightest 
wishes of those whom he honoured with bis friendship—the m anly 
and independent, and entirely honourable, station in letters 
always maintained himse’f, and always wished his li brethren 
to maintain likewise—the complete sincerity and ti of his 
character, and his noble, independent spirit, in an age when literature 
prostitutes herself at the shrine of Mammon, and offers up her choice and 
virgin treasures to the golden despoiler. How vividly all these recollec. 
tions rise up before me, and cloud my eyes. How strong must be the ins 
dignation of those who reflect on the present degraded state of literary men 
in these great countries, when they consider that it was such a man 
this who was obliged from day to day, rising early and retiring late, 
work for his bread with the patient, persevering toil of a dray horse, to 
run aboot from printing-oflice to priuting-oflice, snbject to the vulgar re. 
buke of this newspaper proprietor, and that magazine maker; yet, neverthe. 
less, working, working, working on for ever, honourably maintaining him 
self and his tamily, not by the sweat of his brow—for that toil is light and 
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wholesome—but by the sweat of his mind, and memory, and soul, and heart | 


till the energies of mind and body finally gave way, and were neutralized 
by paralysis and insanity; while around him on every side he beheld 
the rubbish of haman nature, the abominable, crawling, sneaking, sycophan- 
tic Villains, who make menat times almost disbelieve in a superintending 


. 3 k ed by the grandeur of the past, 
fore me—thbe soft and oriental beauty of his eye, glittering with spirit, soul, | 
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Providence, winning their way on to wealth and station, enjoying not only 
the comforis, bat luxuries of existence, because they could command parliae 
mentary votes, or wielded corporation influence, or juggled election tricks, 
or pandered to the dirty ends of some dirty red=tape senator, whos? sole 
ambition is pelf, and whose only god is the belly, for whose impure grati- 
fications he barters his soul. Let any man reflect on these things, and within 
every man’s rauge of vision how numerous are the illustrations of what [ 
have jasi said—genius starving, and blockheadism and blackguardism revel- 
ling in tortle and champagne ; let him, then, reflect on the venerable and 
ever to be venerated patronage which even the pettiest German principali- 
ty bestows upon its men of genius, the salaries, the pensions, the places, 
and the distinguished honours they receive; and then let him, if he have 
ouly the ordiuary feelings of a man, curse the cold, neglecting system of this 
empire, which, while it enables !oreign beggars and vagabonds to roll in 
affluence, carelessly consigns toa life of poverty, and adeath of despair, the 
scholar, the poet, the critic, and the painter—its Magiuns, its Hoods, its 
Blanchards, and its Haydons 

That Englieh literature, under this cruel and detestable system, has dege 
nerated, is degenerating, and rapidly sinking into disgrace, who will be so 
hardy asto deny? A cloud of novelists, twopenny-haltpenny essayists and 
feuilletonists (we have no word in English to express what we mean, though 
we have the men), aud magazine scribblers (quales ego et cluvienus), and 
literary hacks, who manufacture fiction by the hundred-weight, and clever 
men, who exhaust their mental wealth on newspapers and reviews—all these 
we have atmong us, because all these meet with ready pay from that great, 
shailow-headed patron, the ‘reading public.’ But with which of our past 
liierary ages could the preseut dare to compete? Who will write history— 
and starve?) Who will compose an epic—and famish? Where are our 
great scholars and linguists? Where is oa) Jones, car Porson, cr our Parr? 
Would the exquisite aud myiiadsvolumed learning of the first, in these iron 
times, recommend him to even the paitriest of professorships, if he could 
not command a vote for one of our stupid members of parliament? Would 
their most perfect intimacy with the treasures of Greek erudition exalt the 
second or the third to any station commensurate with their deserts ? Have 
we not, indeed, in our own times seen the best, the greatest scholar of bis 
age starving in a miserable curacy, whilst Doctor Booby aud Lawyer Petti- 
fog drive to court in their own coaches, drawn by long-tailed, silky-coated 
steeds ? It is a disgrace to the age that these things happen; and it is still 
more disgraceful that the men of letters do not unite in decrying those who 
still sustain the system. EHlow numerous are the instances we have all re- 
cently witnessed of this condition of society. All the world knews, by this 
time, how Maginn lived and died, how Hogg's last moments were passed, 
how Hood’s heart was broken. [t was only the other day that Haydon, 
after forty years’ unremitting exertion in the highest walks of art, cat his 
throat, to escape the horrors and the degradation of a gaol. Sheridau 
Knowles, the honest, the kind, the generous, is straggling with the diffi 
culties of existauce. 1s this system to continue for ever?’ The fale of 
Blanchard, it is to be hoped, will attract some sympathy for the victims 
who perish under such a studied exclusion from honour and emolument. fi 
is mainly with this object, indeed, that [ have wrilten this paper at all. But 
what sympathy or support do literary men deserve {rom otbers, when they 
will not themselves unite in driving the system to sliame, aud pursuing to 
the deatii whatever ministry will s:ill continue to uphold it. But Ll have 
delayed too long from the subject more immediately before me, though the 
reflections in which { haveindulged arise naturally out of it. 

Samuel Lamau Blanciard was born at Great Yarmouth, the 15th of May, 
1803. ‘Two years efier his birth, his father removed to Southwark parish, 
in London, and there establisted himself in the business of a painter and 
glazier. The education: which he gave his son was respectable. 
told something about his having been the head Latin scholar at the school 
to which he was first sent. He may have been so; but Blanchard’s know- 
ledge of the classics could have been comprised in a nutshell. His Latin 
was small, and his Greek was still smaller; and to his credit be it spoken, 
he never made the least pretensions to the pussession of either the ove or 
the other. His own merits are a sufficient recommendation of his name, 
without adding to them the very questionable praises of a skill in classical! 
lure. Those who knew him, and were most capable of judging, know that 
he could not, strictly speaking, be called a classical scholar; and there are 
letters of his ex!ant which disclaim any wish to be regarded as such. 

He was placed in a proctor’s office at an early age; but Kirke White 
was nol mere unsuited for the desk ofan attorney than Leman Blanchard tor 
the dry, dull routine of Doctors’ Commons, His natural genius and the 
education which he had received, gave him the tone and feelings of a gentle 
nad, and he could bat little endure either the drudgery or degradation of 
aclerkship. He resulved to try the stage, and made his first appearance on 
the boards at Margate. Whether he succeeded or failed, we have no means 
of knowing; but he left the company in a week, and trudged back to Lou 
don on foot, like a true player orareal poet, without a farthing in his pocket. 
He attempted at this time to drown himself, off the steps of Westminster 
Bridge, in consequence of a quarrel with his father; but was prevented by 
his friend, Mr. Buckstone, with whom be was lodging. It was, probably, 
at this very period that he wrote his ‘Sonnet on Reading ‘‘ Werter,”’ which 
seems so remarkably to display the morbid tendency of his thoughts to 
suicide, and almost to prefizure, as if prophetically, the fate by which he 
afterwards perished. 

‘ How shall an earthly judge presume to call 
The impulse of another's action, guilt? 
That blood hath wak’d it which by it is spilt: 
None—not the hoariest sage—may tell of all 
The strong heart struggles with before it fall. 
And if o’ermastered, who shall witness how, 
Or stamp disgrace upon a martyred brow ? 
The judge himself should be a criminal. 
O, ye of monkish hearts—cold, passiouless, 
Turn from these leaves, nor shed a single tear 
On all the burning sorrows they express! 
For me, | find my mind’s strange mirror here— 
The glass of my own secrets; and time’s token 
Maat dull my brain when memory finds it broken.’ 
‘ December 10th, 1824.’ 


On the 15th of February, 1845, twenty years after, the author of this 
sonnet cut his throat. ; 
Disappointed in bis histrionic dreams, Blanchard turned his thoughts to 
writing for the stage. He published some ‘ Dramatic Sketches.’ Happily 
for his reputation, they are forgotten or unknown; his friends will do him 
no service by republishing or alluding to thein. To write a great tragedy 
requires genius of the lofiiest kiad. What Addison aud Johnson failed to 
do, Blanchard could scarcely have achieved. Every young poet, among 
other madnesses, thinks he can write a tragedy; but it is not every one of 
that godless tribe that, like Blanchard, has the good sense to discover that 
he is notable. To this distru.t of himself, indeed, he owed much of his 
success. Had he been silly enough to persist in writing a tragedy, and had 
he found a manager insane enough to accept it, he would bave been irre- 
trievably ruined as au author. A man can retrace almost any false step but 
that of having been damned on the stage. That is a species of bell oat of 
which there is no reden.ption ; it breaks a man’s heart within him for ever, 
He never again has courage to adventure a voyage with the Muses. The 
instances ere obvious, and need not bo cited. Blanchard’s experience of 
life was limited; his knowledge of the passions did not extend beyond that 
knowledge of the passions as they exist in respect ible port- wine drinking 
society in the city and suburbs of London. His imagination was not epic; 
he could not soar like the eagle ; his mind had not fed on, and been colour- 
He probably had never read Plutarch in 
his life. Could such a man write tragedy? Could be who, in one of his 
poems, calls his pen 
‘ Bata frail and bending reed, 

Plucked by a most listless hand, 

Ina waste and flowerless land, 

By the margin of a stream, 

Where the idle eddies am; 

Even as hopes within the breast, 
Dazzling as they drop to rest’ 
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—could he, [ say, hope to wing bis heavenward flight into the golden realms 
where Shakspeare, Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, Shirley, 
Webster, and Marlow had dispor ed, aud from whence they still rule us 
with undying sovereignty? The potion is ridiculous ¢ Blanchard prudently 
desisted from his Titanic climbings; he gods their palaces and 
thrones; and became sub-editor of The Monthly Magazine. 

In 1 was published a small sulume of poems—eighty or ninety ps- 
ges only—entitled ‘ Lyric Offerings, by 38. Laman Blanchard,’ with the 
following modest dedication, ‘To Charles Lamb, these pages are inscribed.’ 

The principal poem in the collection is entitled ‘ The Poet's Bride.’ As 
the volume is scarce, and but little known, I insert here a few specimens 
; of the pootry. The heroine of the poem is thus described :— 
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‘Her hair like a fine waterfall waved down, 

Bathing the pliant marb!e of her neek, 

Whose native light streamed through without a speck ; 
Now flashing out in snowiness, and now 

Hiding its glory in a ringlet’s crown. 

Her waist, love-zoned—her waist seemed heaven's blue, 


We are\ 


And the light blood the sunshine that ruas through ; 
Simple, yet robed in all that dignifies — 

Gifted with beauty’s artless eloquence, 

Her look fel! humble, as ashamed to rise, 

And her thin band upraised its innocence 

To screen (in vain) these spirit-lighted eyes.’ 


She falls in love with a poet,a wild, mystical, and shadowy sort of @ 
dreamer—a faint copy of Shelley’s immortal picture of Alastor :— 
* Around his heart she hovered like a bird, 
Secure of its firm nest; his faintest word 
Called sudden light into her love-tsught eyes, 
And bound her in a chain of ecstacies. 
She sent rich laden sighs from cut her soul, 
And caused fair smiles and dew-like tears to set 
In his beart’s honeysuekles; or on the scroll 
Of the vast shore his haunting image traced 
And wept to see the waters razing it. , 
His wearied feet she bathed with pleasant waters, 
And with a magic care she treasured up 
The dew of morning in a lily’s cup, 
For the noon’s banquet not produced by slaughters 
Which she did epread in such peace haunting bowers, 
That all the year seemed sown with long and happy hours. 
And when Night’s wing had skimmed the purple air 
And fond hearts sleep within a breast as fair. 
Hers throbbed before him, or enthralled beside, 
Answeted its Nature’s name—a poet’s bride. 
And every season, sceve, and wearying trial 
Still rose she as the light in bis heart’s dial, 
Folding his bosom froin each naked woe, 
The storm above and frozen world below.’ 


This etherial pair dwell in Arcadian happiness in a forest, surrounded 
by all sorts of imaginary blisses. There is neither plot, nor fable, nor 
even moral; and the poem is curious, as showing how much rhyme can be 
written, and how many pretty things can be said—al! to no purpose in the 
world. ‘tip 

The second poem of any pretension is entitled, ‘ The Spirit of Poesy.’— 
The metre is smooth and silvery—but there is no strength nor museularity 
in the lines, the thoughts, or the idea. The best passage is the following :—- 


‘Two birds, with dusky wings and breasts of sun, 
Were circled in a golden cage; the one 
Fluttered and sang, and tried to gain my look, 
And from its plume the glossiest feather shook, 
The other stirred not, sung not, it had lost 

The fire of song within iis prison’s frost. 

It was too delicate, too proud to live, 

] feared to breathe, it seemed so sensitive ; 

At last it moaned ; then gazed upon the wire, 
And dropped—a thing to weep for aud admire. 
The other lightened round the cage, and sowed 
No sign of sorrow in ite lone abode ; 

But still it sang exaltingly. I sightd, 

I could not love it like the one that died.’ 


‘ The Sultana preparing for the Bath,’ is worse thaa even Haynes Bey- 
ly’s worst things—and surely there is no lower deep than thie, 

‘The Captive Lamb,’ is feminine and effeminate. The idea is takem 
from Wordsworth. I do not worship tbe man of Rydal, myself; and ] am 
still less disposed to venerate his imitators. 

The best part of the volume is made up of sonnets. I qnote two of 
them, which are really excellent :— 

‘ EVENING, 
‘ Already hath the day grown gray with age; 
And in the west. like to a conqueror crown'd 
Is faint with too much glory. On ihe greand 
He flings his dazzling arms, and as a sage 
Prepares him for a cloud hung hermitage, 
Where meditation meets him at the door. 
And all eround, on walland roof and floor, 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page 
Of trath which God’s own hand hath testified. 
Sweet eve, whom poets sing to as a bride, 
Queen of the quiet—Eden of 'Time’s bright map— 
‘rhy look allares me from my bushed fir e-side, 
Aad sharp leaves rus'ling at my casemen!, tap 
And beckon forth my mind to dream upou thy lap 
‘ON TIME. 
‘Te one that marks the quick and certain round 
Of year on year, and finds how every day 
Brings ils grey hair, or bearsa leaf away 
From the full glory with which lite is crown’d, 
Ere youth becomes a shade and fame a sound; 
Surely to one that feels his feet on sand 
Unsure, the bright and ever visiile hand 
Of time points far above the lowly bound 
Of pride that perishes and leads the eye 
To lottier objects and diviner en'!s, 
A tranquil strength, sablime humility, 
A knowledge of ourselves, a faith in friends, 
A sympathy for all things bound to die 
With cheerful love for those whom truth attends.’ 
Conclusion next week. 
——$—a—- - 
A GERMAN HEROINE. 

It was the year 1832, towards the close of Nevember; a light snow, 
mingled with sleet, was whirled about by the wind, and pierced through 
every crevice of alittle roadside inn situated between Hornberg and Kott- 
weil, on the frontiers of the duchy of Baden. 

‘wo travellers, driven by the bad weather to the shelter of this humble 
hostelry, were forgetting their hunger aid weariness in the comforts of a 
hearty repast of smoked beef. The hissing and roaring of a large stove 
contrasted agreeably in the travellers’ ears with the loud moaning of the 
north wind without, and disposed them still more to the enjoyment of the 
good things within. ; ' 

The innkeeper and his wife had, for their only domestic, a young girl 
of Baden, whom they had brought up from childhood. Kre(tel, for such 
was her name, was a host in herself: housekeeper and maid to her mis- 
tress, cook in the kitchen, valet-de-chambre to the stray visitants in the 
one best room, and groom in the stable—the hardy, active, and good- 
humoured German girl fulfilled all the duties usually shared by a large 
establishment of servants. 

Ten o’clock struck, and the travellers, having finished their supper, 
drew nearer to the group which had collected round the stove—Father 
Hoffkirch the minister, their host, and some neighbours who had entered 
by chance, The conversation turned on the fearful and murderous events 
ot which the neighbouring forest had been the scene, and each one had 
his own story to tell, surpassing the rest in horror. Father Hoff kirch was 
among the foremost in terrifying his audience by the recital of different 
adventures, ajl more or less tragical. The worthy father had just finished 


a horrible story of robbers--quite a chef d’ewvre in its way. The scene of 
| the legend was liltle more than a gun-shot from the inn-door; it was a 
| tradition, unfortunately; but an ancient gibbet, which still r ‘mained on 

the identical spot, gave to the narration an air of gloomy verity, which no 


yne dared to question, ‘This place was, in truth, made formidable thr uughe 











out the province as being, it was said, the rendezvous of a troop of ban- 
diti, who held there every night their mysterious meetings. 4 he 
guests were still under the influence of the terror which tle story I ae 
ther Hoffkirch had caused, when one of the travellers before-men a 
offered to bet two ducats that no one dared to set off attha oment to the 
fatal spot, and trace with charcoal across on the gibbet. The very I 
such a pri position increased the fear of the company. z silen . 
their only reply. Suddenly the young Krettel, who was iy spinning 
in a corner, rose up and accepted the bet, asking her mast ronsent at 
the same time. He and his good-wife at first re fused, alleg the <i 
liness of the place, In case ol danger; but the fearless dames aches ee 
and was at last suffered to depart. si 
| Krettel only requested that the inn-door should be le ft u * er 
return; and taking a piece of charcoal, to prove on the ; t : she 
| really had visited the spot, she rapidly walked towards the 5: no re 1 
close beside it, she started, fancying she heard a noise; howe’), eis a 
moment of hesitation, she stepped forward, ready to tas a) gee the 
| least danger. ‘The noise was renewed. Krettel listenec ! td the 
ind of a horse’s feet struck upon her ear. Her terror | nied her at 


‘t moment she pere 
t from seeing how near it was to her; but the next more onde > 
2ived that the object of her fear was fastened to the 5 et itself. : e 
took courage, darted forward, and traced the cross. «At (he sam instant 
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the report of a pistol showed her that she had been noticed. By a move- 
ment swift as thought she unloosed the horse, leapt on the saddle, and 
fled like lightning. She was pursued; but, redoubling her speed, she 
reached the inn-yard, called out to them to close the gate, aid fainted 
away. When the brave girl recovered, she told her story, and was warth- 
ly congratuiated on her courage and presence of mind. All admired the 
horse, which was of striking beauty. A small leathern valise was attached 
to its saddle; but I’ather Hoffkirch would not suffer it to be opened, ex- 
cept in the presence of the burgemaster. : - 

Ou the motrow, which was Suuday, the innkeeper, his wife, and their 
guests, a!l set off tothe neighbouring town, where they intended, at 
ter service, to acquaint the burgomaster with the last evening's adventure. 
Krettel, left sole guardian of the house, was advised not to admit any one 
unti! Ler master’s return. Many a young gitl would bave trembled at being 
left iu such a situation; but ths young servant maid, having watched the 
eng diseppear, fearlessly set about her household duties, singing with a 

ight hear: aud a ciear voice some pious hymn which her kind mistress had 
taught her. 

Au hour had scarcely passed by when there came a knock at the oater 
door; it waa a traveller on horseback, who asked leave to rest for 4 little. 
Kretiel at first refused; baton the promise of the cavalier that he would 
only breakfast aud depart, she agreed to admit bim; besides, the man was 
well dressed aud aloue, so there seemed litte to fear trom him. The stran- 
ger wistied himself to take bis horse to the stable, and remained a long time 
examiuing avd admiring the noble steed which had arrived the previous 
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was little beyond the mast and beech-nuts of his favourite groves at Charn- 
wood. This kind of diet, however favourable to the contemplative powers 
of the primitive hermits, is but ill adapted to the minds and bodies of the 
present generation. Hypockondria almost constaatly ensues; and it wae 
so in the case of young Liston, who was subject to strange visions. Benja- 
min Franklin at one time contemplated practising abstinence from animal 
food. ‘1 hesitated some time,’ he says, ‘ between priaciple and inclination, 
till at last recollecting that, when a cod had been opened, some small fish 
were found in its belly, I said to myself, if you eat one another, I see no 
reason why we may not eat you. I accordingly dined on the cod with no 
small degree of pleasure, and have since continued to eat like the rest of 
mankind,’ returning ouly occasionally to my vegetable plan.’ How con- 
venient does it prove to be a rational animal, that knows how to find or in- 
venta plausible pretext for whatever it has an inclination to do! When Sir 
isaac Newton was writing his ‘ Principia,’ he lived on a scanty allowance 
| of bread and water and vegetable diet. Kah! the naturalist was remarkably 
| moderate in regard to food: on his journeys, he required nothing more to 
allay hunger and thirst than dry bread, with milk ard water, provided he 
could attain the object to which all his labours were directed—thbe extension 
of his knowledge. : 

| Sheridap, who usually wrote at night with several candles burning around 
| him, needed the excitement of wine when engaged iu composition. ‘Ifan 
| idea be reluctant,’ he would sometimes say, ‘a glass of port ripens it, and 
| it burets forth; if it come freely, a glass of port is a glorious reward for it.” 
te is related to have written bis play of Pizarro over claret and sandwiches 
iu Deury Lane theatre. Otway give himself up early to drinking; carous- 





evening in a manver su Uuexpected. While breakfasting, be asked many 
qUestions about the inn and its owners; inquired whose was the hvise that 
had aitrected kis attention so much; and, im short, acted so successtuily, 
that the poor girl, iuuecent of all deceit, tuld bim her late adveuture, and 
eaded by cuntessing that she was all alone, She felt immediaivly a vague 
sense of having committed some imprudence, fur the stranger lisiened to 
her wiih singuiar attention, aud seemed to ake a greater interest than sim- 
ple curiosity in what she was saying. ; , 
The breakfast was prolonged to its utmost length: at last, afier a ‘ew 


unimportavt questions, the traveller desired the servaut girl to bring him a| tells us , : ’ , brat ; > 
ap jues , & “% | quilted cap, which came an inch over his eyes, serving as an urabrella, to | of Wisdom, whispering, perhaps, that the engraver, Pye, had a beiter chance 


bottle of wine. Krettel rose to obey; but on reaching the cellar, iound 
that the stranger had followed her, and turning round, she saw the glitter of 
a piste! handle through bis vest. Her presence of mind failed her not at 
this critical moment. When they had reached the foot of the steps, she 
suddenly extinguished the ligit, and stood up close against the Wall : the 
map, muttering imprecations, advanced a few steps, groping his way. Kret- 
tel, profiting by this moment, remounted the steps, agile and noiseless, 
closed and firmly bolted the door upon the pretended traveller, and ther 


barricaded herseli securely in an upper chamber, there to await her mas- | 


ter’s arrival. 

Krettel had not been many minutes ensconced in her retreat when a tresh 
kvocking resounded at the inn door, and she perc. ived there two ill look- 
ing men, who asked her whet had become of a traveller who bad been 
there a short time belore. From their description of his appearauce, the 
young girl immediately discovered that the person sought for was the stran- 
ger whom she had lucked in the cellar; nevertheless, she thouglit it most 
prudent to make no admission on the subject. On ber refusing their request 
to open the door, the two men threatened to scale the wall. 
trembied with fear; her courage was nigh deserting her; for sue knew 


they could easily accomplish their project by means of the iron bars fixed to | 
) pre) y 


the windows of ihe lower story. In this perplexity Krettel looked arouud 
her, and ber eye fell on a masket which hung from the wall, a relic of her 
master’s younger days. Sue seized it, and pointing the muzzle out of the 
window, cried ovt that she would fire on the first man who attempted to 
ascend. 

The two robbers—for that such they were could no longer be doubted— 
struck dum! at the sight of firearms where, expecting vo resistance, they 
had brought u) weapons, and confounded by such iutrepidity, went away 
uttering the most feorful menaces, and vowing to return again in greater 
force. In spite of her terror, our heroine remained firm at her post. Au 
hour passed away in this critical position; at last the girl perceived her 
master aud is [riends coming in sight, accompanied by the burgomasier 
and some olticer 

The brave Krettel rushed to the door, and her fear, amounting almost to 
despair, gave place to the liveliest joy. To the wonder and admiration of 
all, she related what had happened ; the burgomaster especially lavished on 
her the warmest praise for her heroic conduct. The cflicers went in search 
oi the robber whom Kretiel had imprisoned with so much address and pre 
sence of mind. Afterasharp resistance, he was bound and sec ured, and 
soon after recognised as the chief of a band of robbers who had tor some 
lime spread terror over the Country. His men, wandering about without 
a captain, were quickly either taken or dispersed. The burgomaster deci- 
ded that the horse, and the valise, which contained a great number of gold 
pieces, should be given to tbe young Krettel, whose courage had so power- 
fully contcibuted to rid the country of banditti who had intested it for so 
long a time. 
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THE VICTUALS AND DRINK OF AUTHORS. 


Many eminent meu have entertained a netion that the character of indi- | 


vidaals is, in a great degree, ufluenc d by their diet. Hippocrates, in his 
celebrated ‘ Treatise on Diet,’ endeavours to preve that ali meu are born 
with the same mental capacity, and that the ditference which ia alter hile 
is discoverable iu the minds of the human race, is altogether attributable to 
the food which they bave eaten. Literary men, according to Celous, have 
universally weak stomachs. Aristotie had this organ so feeble, that he was 
obliged to strengthen it by the application of an aromatic oil to the region of 
the stomach, which never failed (o apart its cordial etiects by trans/iring 
to this viscus. A respectable physician asserted that he could estimate the 
capacity of the mind by the delicacy of the stomach; for, in fact, according 
to him, you uever find 9 man of genius who coves not labour under com- 
plaints of the stomach. 


Some authors bave gained a notoriety for singularity in thoir diet and ap- | 


tites. Dr. Rondelt, av ancient writer on fishes, was so fonda of figs, that 
e died, in 1566, of a surfeit occasioned by eating them to excess. In a 
letter to a friead, Dr. Parr confesses his love of ‘hot boiled lobsters, with 
a profusion of ehrimp-sauce.’ Pope, who was an epicure, would lie in bed 
for days at Lord Boiingbroke’s, unless he was told that there were stewed 
lampseys for dinner, when he arose instantly, and came down Ww table. A 
—— treated Dr. Johnson to new honey and clouted cream, of which 
1e ate sO largely that his entertainer became alarmed All his lifetime Dr. 
Johnson had a voracivus a'tachment to leg of mution. ‘At my aunt Ford's,’ 
says he, ‘I ate so much of a boiled leg of mutton, that she used to talk of it. 
My mother, who was affected by li:tle things, told me seriously that it 
would hardly ever be forgotten.’ Dryden, writing in 1699 to a iady, de- 
clining ber invitation to a handsome supper, says, ‘If beggars might be 
choosers, a chine of honest bacon would please my appetite more than all 
the marrow pucdings, tor Llike them better plain, having a very Vulgar 
stomach.’ ‘ Charles Lamb was excessively partial to rvast pig.’ 

Dr. George Fordyce contended that as obe meal a day was enough for a 
lion, it ought to suffice for a man. Accordingly, for more than twenty 
years, the doctor used to eat only a dinner in he whole course of the day. 
This solitary meal he took regular!y at four o'clock at Dolly’s chop- house. 
A pound aud a half ofrump-steak, balf'a broiled chicken, a plate of fish, a 
boitle of port, a quarter of a pint of brandy, and a tankard of strony ale, 
satisfied the doctur’s nicderate wants till four o’clock next day, and regularly 
engaged one hour and a half of his time. Dinners over, he returned to his 
home in Essex Street, Strand, to deliver his six o’clock Jecture ou an- 
atomy and chemistry. 

surou Maseres, who lived nearly to the age of ninety, used to go one day 
in every week without any dinner, eating cnly a round of dry toast at tea. 

Ariosto was so attached to a plain and frugal moda of lie, that he sa) s of 
himself is one of his poems, ‘that he was a tit person to have lived in the 
world wheb acorns were the food of mankind,’ Llis constitution was celi- 
cate oud infirin ; and notwithstencing his temperance and general abstemi- 


ousness, his health was often int rrupted. Blaise Pascal. the famous ma- 
thematician aud phil opher, having suddenly renounced his studies at the | 
age of twenty-four, devoted hi if wholly to a lite of mortification and | 
prayer. This was eceasioned by his reading the works of some of these | 
ascetic religionisis whe unnatura y make the he ight of virtue to consist in H 
an abstinence from the enjoyment of those blessings which ihe Creator has 
provided, and strangely imagine that a sel{-inflicuon of misery is a most 
acceptable sacrifice to the Giver of pienty. : 

Thomas Tryon, the amiable author of the ‘ Way to Health and Long Life,’ 
Join Oswa'd, anmthor of various poetical ind political pampuiels, and 
Taylor, the transiater of Porphyry’s work on ‘Abstinence from Animal | 
Food’ (1823), retrained trom eating flesh. She ley, who bad an ivetfable | 
contempt for al! the sensualities of the table, and, like Newton. used some- 
times to inquire if he bad dined, was of Opinion that abstinence from avimal 


tood subtijises and clears the intellectuat faculties. To counteract a tendency 
to corpulency, Lord Byron at one period dined four days in the week on 
fish eud vegetables, and even stinted himself toa piut of claret. Though 
his sensvality returned now and then, and tempted bim to eat of a great 
variety of dishes, yet he succeeded in reducing his rotundity, but with it 
shrunk his cheek and his calf. Liston the comedian was from infancy averse 
to animal food and strong drink ; water was his habitual! drink,and his food 





The poor girl } 


| Or, Laughter from Year to Year: being Former Runnings of his Comic 


iug oue week with Lord Plymouth, and then starving for a mouth in an ale- 
house on Tower Hill. Helius Eobanus, the celebrated Latin poet, who 
was born in 1488, took great credit to himself for being a hard drinker, and 
would challenge any man as to the quantity of liquor which be could drink. 
Iu a contest of this kind his antagonist tell dead ou the floor. Froissart, 
according to bis own confession, ‘ took great pleasure in drinking and tair 
| array, in jousts, dances, late vigils, and, for my better repose, a night 
| draught of claret or Rochelle wine, mingled with spice.’ Anthony a Wood 
tells us that, when Prynune studied, ‘is custom was to pat on a long 


| defend them from too much light, and seldom eating any dinner. He would 


093 


consists of a copious selection of Hood’s best eketches from his Comic 
Annuals of a series of years, and his other writings; and uf wood-cuts 
containing as much point and fantastic humour as the text they illustrate 
Some touches of the serious, too, if not indeed the pathetic, of Mirth with 
a tear in her eye, is found in the ‘ Literary Reminiscences,’ taken from 
Hood’s Magazine. These Reminiscences, by the way, unravel what to 
us has ever been the mystery of Hood being the only literary Englishman 
who understood or could write pure Scotch. He was partly Scotch by 
blood, and spent some of his best juvenile years in Scotland, where, wi 
the language, he caught the prevailing Scotch epidemic of scribbling verse 
From the Reminiscences reterring to a later period of the writer’s life we 
shall borrow a tew passages, and even this is scarcely needed, from a vo- 
lume that will soon be in every one’s hands, ‘ It is pleasant,’ says our right 
pleasant companion, in making his public confession :— 

‘Jt is pleasant, after a match at Chess, particularly if we have won, to try 
back, on reconsider those important moves which have had a decisive influ- 
ence on the resalt. Itis still more interesting in the game of Life, to recall the 
critical positions that have occurred daring its progress, and review the 
false or jadicious steps tha! have led to our s2bsequent good or ili fortune. 
There is, however, this difference, that chess is a matter of pure skill and 
calculation, whereas the chequered board of human life is subjeci to the 
caprice of Chance—the event being sometimes determined by combinationa 
which never eatered into the miud of the player. To such an accident it is 
perhaps attributable that the hand now tracing these reminiscences is bold- 
diog a pen instead of an etching point; jotting down these prose pleasures 
of memory, ia lieu of furnishing articles ‘ plated on steel,’ for the pictorial 
periodicals. 

It will be remembered that my mental constitution, however weak my 
physical one, was proof against that typhus fever which patches most scrib- 
blers tll they are set up, done up, and maybe cut up, in print anc boards, 
Perliaps I had read and trembled at the melancholy annals of those unfors 
tunates who rashly undertaking to write for bread, had poisoned themselves 
like Chatterton, for want of it, or choked themselves, like Otway, on obs 
taining it, . . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ I had selected 
a brauch of the Fine Arts for my serious pursuit. Pradence, the daughter 
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of a beefsteak inside, than Pye the laureate; not that the verse~spinniu 


| be every three hours munching a roll of bread, and now and then fresh his | was quite given up. Though working in aqua fortis, I still played wi 


| exhausted spirits with ale,’ 
| consummate bliss in glasses of brandy and water. 
‘called ‘ Times’ Curtaine’ (1621), declares that 


Indeed | drink more to observe the times, 
And for the love I bear until my friend, 

To hold him chat than any other end. 

Yea, my observance tells me I have got 
More by discoursing sometimes o’er the pot, 
Than if I had good fellowship forsooke, 
And spent that houre in poring ona bsoke.’ 


! . 

| ‘Some say I drinke too much to write good lines, 
| 

| 


Mc. Thomas Moore is of opiuion, that 


“If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You'll never write anything wise; 

For wine is the horse ot Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies.’ 


H 


The late Major Morris expresses the same questionabl? cred in the fol- 
lowing Larmouious lines :— 


‘Old Horace, when he dipped his pen, 
’T was wine he had resorted to; 

He chose for us» Falernia juice, 
As I] choose cld Oporte: 

At every bout an ode came out, 
Yet Bacchus kept him twixkling : 

As wel! aware more fire was there, 
Which wanted but the sprinkling. 


Anecreon’s berp was harsh and sharp, 
Till wine had tuned his finger ; 
Alcwnus, till he’d got hie fill, 
Found all bis genius linger ; 
Old Enuius too, could nothing do, 
Tili bumpers made him rhymy ; 
And when I sing, ’tis not the thing 
Unles the boitle’s by me.’ 


The too long association of the bottle and the book is also maintained in a 
poem on the virtue of sack, entitled ‘A Preparative to Study’ (1641). Sir 
William Temple usrd to say, ‘ The first glass tor myself, the second for my 
friends, the third for good humour, end the fourth for mine enemies.’ Med- 
win, writing of Lord Byron, says, ‘ He has starved himself into an unnatural 
thinness; and inorder to keep up the stamina tha: he requires, he indulges 
somewhat too freely in wine, and in his favourite Hoilands, of which he 
now drinks a pint almost every night. He assured ine that gin and water 
was the true Hippocrene, and the source of all bis inspiration.” At New 
siead Abboy, Byron had a drinking cup formed of a skull, rimmed with sil- 
ver, on the outside of which were inscribed eome verses of his, beginning, 
‘Start not, nor deem my spirit fled.’ Many blamed him for converting a 
human skull to such a purpose; but in this he was not singular. Mande- 
ville speaks of a tribe of people who converted their parents’ skulls into 
cups, trom which they drank with great devotion. Massinger the dramatist 
also mentions euch skull goblets. In Middleton’s play of ‘The Witch,’ a 
duke takes a bowl of this sort from a cupboard, upon which one of bis attend- 
ants exclaims, ‘ A skull, my lord!’ which enrages the duke, who replies, 
‘Call itasoldier’scap! Our duchess, | krow, will drink from it, though the 
cup was once her father’s head, which as a trophy we will keep till death.’ 

Charles Lamb delighted in a draught of porter out of the pewter pot, and 
be would press his friends, even great men and bashful ladies, to taste the 
genuine arucle, fresh drawn at the bar of his favourite inn at Edmenton. 
Coleridge observes that ‘some men are like musical glasses—to produce 
| their fiuest tones, you must keep them wet.’ Addison’s recourse to the 
bottle as a care for his taciturnity, finally induced those intemperate habits 
which elicited Dr. Johnson’s memorable remarks—‘ In the botile, discontent 
| seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 
{ [t is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to excess by the manumis- 
sion which he obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom he knows himself 
superior, wil! desire to let loose his powers of conversation; avd who that 
ever asked succour from Bacchus was able to preserve himself from being 
enslaved by his auxiliary !’ 

A celebrated modern poet being invited to dinner by a lady, requested 
her to provide for him some peppermint cordial and black puddings, Gold- 
smith’s usual beverage, in 1764, was a slight decoction of sassafras, which 
had at that time a fashionable reputation as a purifier of the blood; and his 
supper was uniformly a dish of boiled milk. Dr. Shaw the naturalist drank 
largely of green tea; till, having lost the use of one arm, he says he discon- 
tinued it, and recovered the use of the limb. Hayley was of temperate hab- 
its, drinking no other stimulant than coffee: his example induced Dr. Warner 
to abstain from wine and tobacco; though Hayley warned him against mak- 
ing so sudden a change, and expressed his upinion that the wine and tobac- 
co had contributed to produce the doctor’s excellent health and florid ap- 
pearance. Warner persisted in the experiment, and very soon induced 
debility and a low obstinate fever, which were not subdued tll be returned 
to London, and resumed the generous style of living which habit had ren- 
derec necessary, or which was originally suited to bis constitution. 

Milton used to take ‘a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water’ just before go- 
ing to bed. He reeummends 





‘The rule oi ‘not too much,” by temperance taught, 

In what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from thence 
ue nourishment, not gluttonous delight,’ 

D i t, not gluttonous delight 





Sir Walter Scott, from whose worksa very complete code tor life and con- 
duct might be selected, used to say that ‘greatness of any kind has no great 
er foe than a habit of drinkinz.’ This striking and just remark is, however, 
only an abridgement of one by Swift, wno pronounces temperance to be ‘a 
necessary virtue for great men, since it 1s the parent of that ease and liberty 
which are necessary for the improvement of the mind, and which philosophy 
allows to be the gre ttest felicities of life. 
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HWOOD’S OWN: 


Vein, with an Infusion of New Blood for General Circulation. 8vo., 
with the Original Lilustsations, and a Portrait of the Author, pp. 568. 
London: Moxon. 


In what terms can we speak of the first sprightly runnings—the cream, 
the very quintesssnce—of Hood's genial comic humour and Will-o’.the- 
wisp fancy! It were presumption to attempt a description of the indescri- 
bable. Is it not enough that the fragments and precious remains thus again 
set forth in seemly guise, must far surpass, both as to quantity and quality, 
any other banquet that the holidays of 1847 will produce. The volume 


Fielding, the author of * Tom Jones,’ sought | Casialy, now writing—all monkeys are imitators, and all young authors are 
Brathwayte, in his poem | moukeys—now writing a Bandit, to match the Corsair, and anon, batching 


a Lalla Crow, by way of companion to Lalla Rookh, Moreover, about this 
lime, I became a member of a private select Literary Society, that ‘ waited 
on Ladies and Gentlemen al their own houses.’ Oar,Minerva, allegoricaliy 
speaking, was a Motley personage, in blue stockings, a floanced gown, qua- 
ker cap and kerchief, french flowers, and a man’s hat. She held a fan ia 
one hand, and a blowpipe in the other, Her votaries were of both sexes, 
old and young, married and single, assenters, dissenters, High Church, Low 
Church, No Church; Doctors in Physics, and Apothecaries in Metaphy- 
sics; dabblers in Logic, Chemistry, Casuistry, Sophistry, natural and une 
vatural History, Phrenology, Geology, Conchology, Demonology ; ia short, 
all kinds of Colledgy. Kuowledgy-Ology, including ‘Cakeology,’ and tea 
and coffee. Like other societies, we had our President—a sort of Speaker 
who never spoke ; at least within my experience he never unbosomed hime 
self of anything but a portentous shirt trill. According to the usual order 
of the entertainment, there was—first, Tea and Small Talk; secondly, 
an Original Essay, which should have been followed, thirdly, by a 
Discussion, or Great Talk: but nine times iv ten it chanced, or rather 
mumchaneed, that, between those who did not know what to think, 
and others who did uot know how to deliver 4vhat they thought, there en- 
sued a dead silence, so ‘so very dead indeed,’ as Apollo Belvi says, that it 
seemed buried into the bargain.......-.-- . As regards my own share in 
the Essays and Arguments, it misgives me that they no more satisfied our 
decidedly serious members, than ibey now propi iate Mr. Rae Wilson. At 
least, one society night, in escorting a female Fellow to her home, she sud- 
denly stopped me, taking advantage perhaps of the awful locality, and its 
associations, just in front of our chief criminal prison, and looking earnestly 
in my face, by the light of a Newgate lamp, inquired, somewhat abraptly, 
‘Mr. Hood! are you not an Infidel?” 

In the beginning of the year 1821, a memorable duel, originating in a 
pen and ink quarre!, took place at Chalk Farm, and terminated in the death 
ot Mr. John Scott, the able editor of the London Magazine, The melareholy 
result excited great interest, in which I fully participated, little dreamin 
that his catastrophe involved any consequences of importance to myself. 
But on the loss of its conductor, the periodical passed into other hands The 
new proprietors were my friends; they sent for me, and, after some pre- 
liminaries, | was duly installed as a sort of sub-editor of the London Maga- 
zine. 

To judge by my zealand delight in my pursuit, the bowl had et as: found 
its natural bias. Not content with taking articles, like candidates tor holy 
otders—with rejecting articles, like the Belgians—I dreamt articles, thought 
articles, wrote articles, which were all inserted by the editor, of course with 
the concurrence of his daputy. The more irksome parts of authorship. such 
as the correction of the press, were to me labours of love’ Ireceiveda 
revise from Mr. Baliwin’s Mr. Parker, as if it had been a proof of bis regard; 
forgave him all his slips, ard really thought that printers’ devils were not so 
black as they are painted. But my topgallant story was in ‘our Contribu- 
tors!’ How I used to look forward to Elia! and backward for Hazlitt, and 
all round for Edward Herbert, and how [ used to look upto Allan Canning - 
ham ! for at that time the London had a goodly list of writers—a rare com- 
pany. Itis now defanct; and perhaps no ex-periodical might so appropri- 
ately be apostrophized with the Irish tuneral question—‘ Arrab, honey, why 
did youdie?’ Had you not an editor, and elegant prose writers, and beau- 
tiful poets, and broths of boys for criticisms and classics, and wits and bu- 
mourists,—Elia, Cary, Proctor, Cunningham, Bowring, Barton, Hazlitt, El- 
ton, Hartley Coleridge, Talfourd, Soane, Horace Smith, Reynolds, Poole, 
Clare, and Thomas Benyon, witha power besides. Hadn't you Lions’ 
Heads with Traditional Tales? Hadn’t youan Opium Eater, and a Dwarf, 
and s Giant, and a learned Lamb, and a Green Man? Had you not a regu- 
lar Drama, and a Musical Report, and a Report of Agriculture, and an Obit- 
aary, and a Price Current, and a current price, of only half a crown? Arrah, 
why did you die?’ Why, somehow the contributors fell away—the concern 
went into other hands:—worst of all, a new editor tried to put the Belles 
Lettres in Utilitarian envelopes ; whereupon, the circulation of the Miscel- 
lany, like that of poor Le Fevre, got slower, slower, slower,—and slower 
still—and then stopped for ever! It was a sorry scattering of those old 
Londoners! Some went out of the country: one [Clare] went iuto it. 
Lamb retreated to Colebrooke. Mr. Cary presented himself to the British 
Museum. Reynolds and Barry took to engrossing when they shuuld pena 
' stanza, and Thomas Benyon gave up literature.” 

This is worth reading. Of this illustrious band, the best beloved of our 
author’s heart was that most loveable, and absolutely fascinating, Charles 
Lamb, who appears to have bewitched and cast glamour over all the young 
men of genius Who were drawn within the circle of his spells Lamb was 
far from wearing his ‘ Heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peck at;’ but it 
,; was enough that he had a heart, and that Hood wooed and wonit. Aud 
| how one more snatch of those golden Reminiscences. 
| ‘Thus characteristically commeuced my intimacy with C, Lamb. He nad 

recently become my neighbour, and in afew days called again to ask me to 
tea, ‘to meet Wordsworth.’ In spite of any idle jests to :he contrary, the 
| name had a spell in it that drew me to Colebrook Cottage with more alacrity 
| than consisted with prudence, stiff joints, anda north wind But I was wil- 
| ling to run, at least hobble, some risk, to be of a party ina parlour with the 
author of Leodamia and Heartleap Well. As for his Betty Foy-bles, he is 
not the first man by many who has met with a simple fracture throagh ri- 
ding his theory-hack so far and so fast. that it broke down with him, It he 
has now and then put on a night-cap, so have his next-door mountains. If 
he has babbled, sometimes, like an infant of two years old, be has also 
thought, and felt, and spoken, the beautiful fancies, and tender affections, 
; and artless language, of the children who say, ‘ We are seven.” Along with 
food for babes, be bas furnished strong meat formen. So J puton my great 
coat, andip afew minutes found myself, for the first time, at a door that 
opened to me as frankly as did its master’s heart; for, without any prelimi- 
naries of hall, passage, or parlour, one single y across the thresho'd brought 
| me into the sitting-room, and in sight of the domestic hearth. ‘The room 
looked brown with ‘ old bokes,’ and beside the fire sat Wordsworth, and 
his sister, the hospitable Elia and the excellent Bridget. As for the bard of 
Rydal, his outward man did not, perhaps, disappoint one; but the palaver, 
as the Indians say, fell shortofmy anticipations. Perhaps my memory was 
in fault; ‘twas many years ago, and unlike the biographer of Jchnson, 
I have never made Beozziness my business. However, excepting 2 diecus- 
sion on the value of the promissory notes issued by our younger poets, 
Vordsworth named Shelley, and Lamb took John Keats for choice, 
there was little of literary interest brought upon the carpet. But a 
book man cannot always be bookish. A poet, even a Rydal one, must be 
glad at times to descend from Saddleback, and feel his legs. He cannot, 
like the'zirl in the fairy tale, be always talking diamonds and pearis. It is 
a‘ Vulgar Errour’ to suppose that an author must be always authoring, even 
with bis feet on the fender. Nevertheless, it is not an uncommon impres- 
sion that a writer sonnetizes his wi‘e, sings odes to his children, talks essays 
and epigrams to his friends, and reviews his servants. It was in something 
of this spirit that an official gentleman, to whom J mentioned the pleasan 
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literary meetings at Lamb’s, associated them instantly with his parochial 
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know the Indian well, and are very fonc of him.’ The hall door was 


December 12 


®nd throwing, off his snowshoes, Howard sprang on the ice-—in a few 
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mutuai instraction evening schools, and remarked, * Yes, yes, all very propel 
and praiseworthy ; of course, you go there lo improve your minds.” 

And very pleasant and improving, though not of set purpose, to both 
mind and heart, were those extempore assemblies at Colebrook Cottage.— 
It was wholesome for the soul but to breathe its atmosphere. It was a 
House of Call for all Denominations. Sides were lost in that circle ; men 
of all parties postponed their partisanship, and metas on a neutral ground. 

re were but two persons whom Lamb avowedly did not wish to en- 
counter beneath his roof ; and those two, merely on account of private and 
family differences. For the rest, they left all their hostilities at the door, 
with their sticks. This forbearance was due to the traly tolerant spirit of 
the host, which influenced all within its sphere. Lamb, whilst he willing 
ly lent a crutch to halting Humility, took delight in tripping up the stilts of 
retension. Any body might trot out his Hobby ; but he allowed nobody 
to ride his High Horse. !f it was a High German one, like those ridden 
by the Devil and Doctor Faustus, he would chaunt 


‘Geuty Geuty 
Is a great beauty,’ 


till the rider moderated his gallep. He hated anything like Cock-of-the 
Walk.isin ; and set his face in his wit against all Ultraism, Transcendental- 
ism, Sentimentalism, Conventional Mannerism, and, above ali, Separatism. 
In opposition to the Exclusives, he was emphatically an Inclusive. 

‘As he once owned to me, he was fund of antagonizing. Indeed, in the 
sketch of himself, prefacing the Last Essays of Elia—a sketch, for ils trath, 
to have delighted Mason, the Self-Kaowledge man—he says, ‘ With the 
Religionists 1 pass for a Freethinker, while the other faction set me down 
for a Bigot.’ Ln fact, no politician laboured more to preserve the Balance 
of Power in Europe, than he did to correct any tempurary preponderances 
He was always trimming in the nautical, not in the political sense. Thus 
in his ‘ magnanimous letter,’ as Hazlitt called it, to High Charch Southey, 
he professed himselfa Unitarian. With a Catholic he would probably have 
valled himself a Jew; as amongst Quakers, by way of a set-off against their 
own formality, he would induige in a little extra levity. I well remem- 


ber bis chuckling at having spirited on his correspondent, Beruard Barton, | 


a" some liitle enormities, such as addressing him as C. Lamb, Es 
Tre. 

We must not go much farther in extract, though sorely tempted, as every 
good-natured person must be, on the instant, to share with others the good 
things he is heartily enjoying himself: so just one more snatch— 

“Phere was nothing of Sir Oracle about Lamb. On the contrary, at sight 
of a svlemn visage that ‘creamed and mantled like the standing pool,’ be 
was the first to pitch a mischievous stone to disturb the duck-weed. ‘ He 


was a boy-man,’ ashe traly said of Elia; ‘ and his manrers lagged behind | 


his years.’ He liked to herd with people younger than himself. Perhaps, 
in his fine generalizing way, he thought that, in relation to Eternity, we are 
all contemporaries. However, without reckoning birthdays, it was always 
* Hail fellow, well met!’ and although he was my elder by a quarter of a 
century, he never make me feel, in our excursions, that [ was ‘ taking a 
walk with a schoolmaster.’ I remember, in ove of our strolls, being called 
to account, very pompously, by the proprietor of an Enfield Villa, who 
asserted that my dog Dash, who never hunted anything in his dog days, had 
chased the sheep; whereupon, Elia taking the dog’s part, said very em- 
phatically, * Huat Lambs, sir ? Why, he has never bunted me!’ Bat he 
was always ready for fun, intellectual or practical—now helping to pelt D 
*** * *, a modern Dennis, with puns; and then to pursuade his sister, 
God bless her! by a voz et preterea nihil, thatshe was deaf as an adder.— 
In the same spirit, being requested by a young schoolmaster to take charge 
of his flock for a day, ‘during the unavoidable absence of the Principal,’ 
he willingly undertook the charge, but made no other use of his ‘ brief au. 
thority’ than to give the boys a whole holiday. . . . . . . How 
many of such pleasant reminiscences revive in my memory, whilst think- 
ing of hina, like secret writing brought out by the kindly warmth of the 
fire. But they must be deferred to leave me time and space for other attri- 
butes—for example, his charity, in its widest sense, the moderation in 
eng which, as Miller says, is ‘ the Silken String running through the 

earl Chain of aii Virtues.’ Jf he was intolerant of avything it was of 
Intolerance, 

“He would have been (if the foundation had existed, savetin the fiction of 
Rabelais) of the Utopian order of Thelemites, where each man under 
scriptural warrant did what seemed good in his own eyes. Ho hated ivil- 
speaking, carping, and petty scandal. On one occasion, having slipped out 
an anecdote, to the discredit of a literary man, during a very confidential 
conversalion, the next mument, with an expression of remorse, for having 
impaired even my opinion of the party, be bound me solemnly to bury the 
ee? ‘a my own bosom. In another case he characteristically rebuked the 
backbiting spirit of a censorious neighbour. Some Mrs. Candonr telling 
him, in expectation of an ill-natured comment, that Miss , the teacher 
at the Ladies’ School, had marrieda publicati; ‘Has she so?’ said Lamb, 
‘then I'll have my beer there !’’ 

“ As to his liberality ina pecaniary sense, he passed (says Lamb of Elia) 
with some people, through having a settled but moderate income, for a 

reat miser. And in truth he knew the value cf money, its power, its use- 

ulness. One January night he told me with great glee, that at the end of 
the late year he had been able to lay by—and thence proceeded to read me 
a serio-comic lecture on the text of, ‘ Keep your hand out of your Pocket,’ 
The trath is, Lamb, like Shakspeare, in the universality of his sympathies, 
could feel, protempore, that he belonged to the character of a Gripe-all. ‘Ihe 
reader will remember his capital note in the ‘ Dramatic Specimens,’ on ‘ the 
decline of Misers, in consequence of the Platonic nature of an affection for 
Money,’ since Money was represented by ‘flimsies’ instead of substantial 
coin, the good old solid sonorous dollars and doubleons and pieces of eight 
that might be handled, and hugged, and ratiled, and perhaps kissed. But 
to this passion for hoarding he one day attributed a vew origin. ‘A 
Miser,’ he said, ‘is sometimes a grand personification of Fear He has a 
fine horror of Poverty. Avd he is not content to keep Want from the door, 
or at arm’s length ; but he places it, by heaping wealth upon wealth, at a 
sublime distance!’ Such was his theory : now for his practice. Amongst 
his other guests you occasionally saw an elderly lady, formal, fair, and 
flaxen-wigged, looking remarkably like an animated wax doll,—and she did 
visit some friends, or relations at a toyshop near St. Dunstan’s, When she 
spoke, it was as if by av artificial apparatus, through some defect in her 
palate, and she had a slight limp and a twist in her figure, occasioned— 
what would Hannah More have said !—by running down Greenwich Hill! 
This antiquated personage had been Lamb’s schoolmistress; and on this 
retrospective consideration, though she could hardly have taught him more 
than to read his native tongue, he allowed her, in her decline, a yearly sum, 
equal to—what shall | say !—to the stipend which some persons of fortune 
deem sufficient fur the active services of an all.accomplished gentlewoman 
in the education of their children :—say, thirty pounds per annum ! 

“ Sach was Charles Lamb. To sum up his character, on his own principle 
of antagonizing, he was, in views of human nature, the opposite of Crabbe ; 
in Criticism, of Gifford; in Poetry, of Lord Byron: in Prose, of the Novel- 
ist; in Philosophy, of Rant; and in Religion, of Sir Andrew Agnew.”— 
Tait’'s Magazine. 
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CARABOO HUNTING. 


From Col. Hawker's Instructions to Young Sportsmen, edited by W. T. 

Porter, and just published by Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

The editor is indebted to a friend residing in Nova Scotia, B. P. Wal 
lop, Esq., for the following description of Caraboo Hunting, as practised in 
the Province of New Brunswick, during the winter season. 

‘In January, 134-, [ was one evening seated at the hospitable board of 
my old friend Tom Howard, of New Brunswick (British America, ) evjoy- 
ing the ‘‘ otium cum dig.,” and little heeding the storm without. Rain had 
fallen during the day, but the wind had chopped round to the north, and 
ae =— in ay od pee ro windows. Everything inside 
was, however, bright and happy: we drew the table neare » blazing 
} seagate g ppy t the blazing 
on each side of the hearth for their convenience, and once more seated our- 
selves. “ Fill your glass, my good fellow, from that black bottle,” cried 
Howard, ‘I never decant very old Port. We wil! drink to dear eld En- 
gland, and fox hunting. 


eudeavour to show you some caraboo hunting. The caraboo of this cuun- 


try are very like raindeer—a little larger; they travel with great swiftness | 


and ease over snow. Buta bull caraboo has little of the amiable and trac- 
table about him, and, when enraged, is a most formidable enemy. Hunt- 
ing on snow shoes you will find fatiguing ; but | doubt much of the novelty 
of the scenes, and the excitement, will not amp:y repay you, who are, as | 
well know, a keen sportsman. My favourite Indian, Sabatisie, has pro 
mised to be here the first favourable opportunity tor hunting, and as this 
snow will cover the crust made by the late rains, | should not be surprised 


to see him this evening ; his camp is a few miles in the woods behind us, | 


and an Indian huoter never forgets an appointment.” 

Scarce were the words spoken, when the angry cry of the dogs without 
bespoke the approach of some person. A moment after, a low and distant 
whistle was heard, and the cry of the dogs was instantly changed to a quick 
and joyous bark. ‘“ There is Sabats,’—‘talk of the devil,’ &c.,—‘my dog 


revailed on the ladies to remain, we placed the easy-chairs | 


By-the-by, Meadows, before you leave us, I must | 


opened witbout any knock or ring, and the Indian quietly entered the di- 
ning room. Fle was a middie sized, strong built man; his face was hand: 
some, with a grave and rather melancholy expression; but such an eye !— 
‘ With one quick giance he scanned the room, and withoat atiering a syllable 
approached the fire. His dress consisted of a loose blanket frock and leg- 
gings; a broad leather belt encircled his waist, from which hung a long 
tormidable-looking knife, and a pouch made of the skin of a young otter 
dressed whole, and ornamented with dul porcupine quills; his feet were 
encased by strong moccasins. Drawing a sinall stool to the fire, he seated 
himself; and aiter a moment’s search io his pouch, produced a card case 
made of birch bark, beantiful y wrought with quills and stained bark.— 
With a grace that would have put to the blush many of our sprigs of fash- 
ion, he presented bis otfering to my friend’s sister ; and without appearing 


ounds was On the back of the prosirate deer, and drawing his hunting- 
knife, slaughtered him * secundum artem.’ 

‘When | came up, he was caressing Billy, who had his lips glued to the 
hroat of the buck, drinking his warm lile-blood as it flowed trom the gaping 
wound. ‘ The best stag-hound could not have done this business more 
quickly,” said Howard ; * they are too heavy, and sink deep in the snow, 
quite as far as the ceer; and the best of them cannot hoid a buck as weil as 
this little lad! Sabastine, you must turn to and bu'cher this buck betore 
it treezes—cut off the best parts, and leave the rest fur the foxes We have 
procured venison enough tor our campaign. Come, Meadows, we have 
earned our dinner—l1 will cut a hole in thjs ice, and perhaps the lake may 
supply us with a trouat—we may then have two courses, and dine in the 
wild woods of North America, as well as any alderman in London !'—and 
to notice the compliments which were paid to his elegant little gift, he be- | drawing his axe, a few sharp blows brought the water gushing up like a 
took himself to tilling a smal) stone pipe; which the tadies remarking, fountain, until it found the level of the ice, when it instantly became pla- 
Made a motion to leave the room, but Howard gave them a hint to remain. cid. 2 Come, Sabastine, out with the hooks, and bait them with a piece 0 
Sabatisie, after lighting his pipe and taking a few pulls, presented it to me. | the liver of (ke back ;—here, Meadows, now down with the line as quick 
Now, be it known, that though I enjoy a good cigar, ten whiffs of a pipe | as. possible, and it there are any trout hear they will rash to the light, —f£ 
of the mildest tobacco set my head ringing, and my stomach in most dis-| will goand make a fire, aud prepare dianer.” | had svon taken tour large 
mal disorder. I therefore was on the point of refusing, when Howard said } trout, end was entering eagerly into the sport, when I was hailed by Tom, 
| —*do nut be afraid, there is very little tobacco iu that pipe; the mixture | aud gathering up my spoils, | joined him = The trout were cleaned and split 
| is the inside bark of young willows dried and pounded, a small quantity of | open--a small stick put across the belly to stretch them open—they were 
| sweet wild grass, and very little tobacco.” So encouraged, | took the pipe, | then stuck on a stick and roasted before the fire, and a biscuit places under 
| and soon found curling round my head smoke of the most mild, aromatic, | each to catch the rich fat as itdropped from them Dri d reinsver’s tongues, 
| and delicivus flavour. ham, aud whiskey, were produced trom the wallet, and ali being rea- 
dy, we beckoned to Sabatusie, but he was too busy to think of eating. 


| ‘Howard, who had not yet appeared to notice the Indian, now poured 
pt samp de ype : ae r ; ‘That hardy fellow, ’ said Howard,“ will not eat more than one meal a day 
until the hunt is over, and will not taste one diop of any liquor but water.” 


out a glass of wine, and presented it to Sibatisie, said—* Brother, you will 
stay with us to-night?” Alter gulping down the wine, the Indian said— v 4 
“ Brother, me start to unt to-morrow—very fine time for bunt caravoo— | We seated ourselves on a fallen tree, and never before did I so enjoy a re- 
‘about three inch snow on crust—you go !—brought two pair of snow shoes | past—the trout were beyond praise. After satisfying the cravings of our 
| my squaw mended, and the macusines—You go? ha!” “ Which way, | appetites, we filled oar pipes with the Indian mixture, and stretched our- 
Sabastisie, dv you go?” ‘ O, same as last year—old camp all ready— | selves at full length to enjoy a siesta. 
| plenty caraboo—no Indian.” “ Well, brother, if you will let me take my} * { was just lulied into a dreamy forgetfulness, when I was roused by the 
| triend, I go.” The Indian cast his keen eyes on me, and seemed to scan | approach of the Indian, with a tabogan or sledge loaded with our meat. The 
| every muscle and sinew in my body, and said-—‘‘Can strange brother | ‘abogan is made in general of cedar, both on account of the lightness of the 
wood, and the ease and regularity with which it splits. An Indiau selects a 
smal! tree, anda few well directed blows trom his sharp axe bring it to his 
feet: he then cuis off a log about six feet long, splits it, and from tbe centre 
takesa slab about a quarter of an inch thick and one loot broad ; of this he 
forms two broad runvers, keeping the upturned ends in their place by 
ihongs; the runners are attached together with small studirons, and these 
covered with beech bark. ‘he meat is then wrapped in the hide, and 
placed on the tabogan. Thus an Indian can in halt an liour forma sledge 
capable of carrying over the lightest snow 130 pounds of meat. Sabatisie 
had, in what appeared to me an iucredibly short time, skisned and cut up 








| walk on snow shoes?” ‘There wasa poser ; | bad never even seen such 
}a machine; but Howard came to my rescue. “J! will take care of my 
strange brother; if he cannot walk, he must stay in the camp and cook for 
us.”’ Sabatisie did not seem to half like the plan, but consented, 
| ‘ The ladies now reiired; and Howard producing two small stone pipes, 
we each filled a pipe of the Indian’s mixture. Whilstdiscussing the same, 
} every thing was arranged for our departure at 4 o’clock next morning, 
| (haviog to driye 80 miles during the day.) Howard procured every thing 
| necessary —rifles, snow shoes, Lndian dresses, &c ,&c J had been so en- 
| gaged examining these arrrangements, that I had forgotten Sabatisie, when | ‘ 
|a loud snore drew my attention, and 1 saw the Indian stretched his full | the buck, maue and loaded the tabogan, and having strapeed oa his pack 
| length on the rug before the fire. “ That dusky fellow would not exchange | containing his baggage, was ready with this extra weight to continue the 
that berth for the best bed in the house,” said Howard, “1 mustleave him | March. 
| fuel, and he will be cowfortable ti}! morning: and now to bed. and should ‘ Before we reached the caraboo ground, the sun was Liuting the western 
you find an Indian in your room in the morning, do not be alarmed, for Sa- | horizon The country was rugged and heavily timbered —a lofiy mountain 
batisie will have us up, even should he rouse you up by the heels.” towered over our heads, and in the valley before us was a rapid and turbu- 

* I was awakened in the morning by the appearance of a light in my room, | lent stream. Tracks were every where visible. ‘ As ihis is the first time 
and s'arting up, I thought the Indian was before me; but fom Howard's | you have seen a carabvo trail,” said Howard, “ you must observe i: is much 
merry cheer soon undeceived me.—‘* Up! up! my jolly fellow !|—everything | like that of an ox, save that the cleft is mach more open—and the pastern 
isteady. The cotiee is getting cold, and Sabatisie, who is laying in a stock | of the caraboo being very long and flexible, comes down the whole length 
to last the whole hunt, will not leave you asingle chop!’ I jumped out, | on the snow, and gives the animal additional support.” 
aud found Howard rigged out in a complete winter hunting dress:—white| + We soon came to the ‘old camp” which Sabatisie had spoken of. It 
blanket frock ; ditto trousers, drawn down at the ankle; neat Indian moc- | was formed of upright poles, covered with birch bark and spruce boughs. 
casins on his feet; around his waist was a veiy broad leather beit, frum | it needed little repair, and a little snow thrown over the outside, made it 
which hang a long knife, a pouch jike the Indian’s, and a small very sharp} quite air-tight. The front was quite open, and Sabatisie commenced 
axe, the head in a leather case —“ You will find a dress exacily similar to | puilding a large fire. 1 was set to work to clear out the inside, while 
this by your bed; we cannot carry much luggage ; your great coat will hide | froward cut fuel tor the night. Beds were now prepared by our faithful 
your toggery whilst you pass through the couuiry ” Indian, who cut a quantity of young cedar sprigs, and laying them care- 
fully at the back of the camp, placed our blankets over them, forming a 
most soft and fragrant couch. By the time these arrangements were made, 
it was quite dark: we seated ourselves on the couches, with our feet to 
the fire, and partook of the contents of the wallet; then roiling myself in 
my blanket, | was almost instantly encircled by the arms of M rpheus 

‘I was early aroused from my slumber by Sabatisie preparing every 
thing fur the day’s hunt. It was not yet light, the moraing star was 
still shining brightly, and though the air was intensely cold, there being 
no wind, I did not feel in the least inconvenienced, and, having laved my- 
self in a small stream which gurgled from a hot spring near ‘he camp, I 
felt so fresh, and the air so bracing, that I found myself carolling at the 
top of my veice—** Some love to roam.” Awful was the look the Indian 
easton me. Howard rushed trom the tent, and with an aspect of despair 
cried—* Silence ! silence! unless you wish to drive off every caraboo 
within five miles!—they have ears more sensitive than the hare, and 
brain more subtle than the fox.” Sabatisie grunted some words in his 
own language to Howard, not, I expect, very complimeutsry to the singer. 

‘ After a hearty meal, every thing being ready, we mounled our snow- 
shoes and marched. ‘The first golden rays were just struggling through 
the gray Eas‘, and dispersing the thick mist which hung over our camp, 
as I strode torth on my first caraboo hunt, my heart leaping in anxious 
anticipation, and my nerves strung by the healthy atmosphere. We pro- 
ceeded in silence, and had ample time to observe the lonely grandeur of 
the surrounding forest ; the deathlike silence enlivened only by the cheer- 
ful chirp of the active grcund squitrel, or the loud boring of that most 
beautiful of woodpeckers, the Hind. We crossed caraboo tracks at every 
step, but still the Indian proceeded, his quick eye glancing at every trail. 
Alter about an hour’s waik, we found ourselves ascending a steep moun- 
tain. Here the Indian came toa balt: in a low tone he told us that we 
were now near the caraboo ground, this being the warm side of the hill, 
and good feeding ground; cautioning us to be quiet, we again advanced, 
but had not gone far before we came to a trail that the Indian said was 
only made last night. Sabatisie chose the outside track of the herd, to 
take the wind—which having followed about three miles, brought us to 
where the caraboo had rested during the night. Tom placed his hand on 
the damp snow, and remarked that the caraboo had not been up much be- 
fore us, and could not be far off. 

‘Rifles were now exam ined, and fresh caps put on— Billy secured by a 
cord to Howard’s belt. The tracks from the resting-place of the caraboo 
branched off in every direction; and the Indian leaving us, took a cast 
round, some distance, and having ascertained the direction the herd had 
taken, he returned, and we cautiously followed him I now perceived 
that at the bottom of the tracks the snow was of a de ep blue, and quite 
tnand explanation, when, raising my head, I saw the deer not two hundred soft ; we were therefore quite near the game. Sabatisie halted and took 

yards off. There they were, huddled together, to all appearance “dnp! off his snow-shoes that he might proceed with less noise. Howard beck- 
| Forgetting Howard’s caution, my gun was up in an instant; but | was. | oned me to him, and in a low whisper said—‘*‘ Do exactly 2s you see me 
| brought to my senses by another tap from Howard's rifle. Tom now ap- | do—follow close upon the track, and do not for your life make the slight- 
| roached the game, yard by yard, taking advantage of every drift and tree, | est noise—we areclose onthem!” . : 

bat did not appear to take much care to prevent a noise. ‘The Indian and ‘ Sabatisie and Howard now slung ti eir st ow shoes on their backs: to 
myself remained anxivus spectators of the scene. Up rose the noble deer | prevent the crackling of the crust, the Indian with his fingers broke the 
as though they were one animal ; with outstretched necks aad starting eye- | snow before him, and placing his toot in the bole he made, quietly advanc- 
balls they scan the forest; but all is quiet, and their subtle foes are hid | ed,—Howard putting bis in the track the Indian had left, | mine mm How- 
trom view. They scent the air, but nought is borne on the breeze but the ard’s, By this means we proceeded without the slightest noise ; and as our 
sweet-scented spruce or aromatic cedar. A noble buck, with majestic air, | Movements were simultaneous, we should to a person in front appear as one 
stalks forward, leader of the herd. He approaches the tree behind which | body. Our situatiois were anything but agreeable, up to the waist in snow. 
Howard is hid; inch by inch he advances. Ah! he stops, and is about| The trail became every moment more fresh, and the eagle eye of our saga- 
| to retire, when from behind the tree a red silk handkerchief is displayed. | cious guide pried far into the depths of the forest in front. Sudden! he 
The eye of the deer in an instant is fixed—again he advances—he is within | cast himself at full length on the snow, and remained so long in tha’ position 
ten yards of the tree. Out springs the dog; in two bonnces he is at the | that I innocently thrust my head out of the line to see what was the matter ; 
buck’s head—the next instant he is spinning many feet in the air, and away | but the Indian glared at me with anger and contempt, aud Howard’s sign 
speed the game. But the little dog no sooner gained his legs, than he set- | recalled my senses. In frout, the wood being quite open, Sabatisie had 
tled down on the track in chase, and away ran Howard and Sabatisie at a | seen the caraboo, and now made for a large pine to shelter bis approach.— 
pace which appeared to me incredible in snow shores. I stumbled on as | His movements, as he dragged himself along on his belly in the snow, were 
well as I could, pitching over fallen wood, &c , in my anxiety and haste snake-like ; and we followed, endeavouring as far as possible to imitate his 
Presently [came to where, from the appearances, there had been a hard | very interesting contortions. At last I caught sight of the game. They 
struggle between the dog and buck—the snow was much discoloured | were a large herd of 18 or 20~some rubbing tne bark from the branches— 
with blood. others performing their morning toilet, licking their dark brown glossy 

I could now hear the merry cheer of Tom Howard echoing through the jackets, and combing them with their noble arg All mp eer gan ge 
wood. The buck was bleeding fast, and had several times been brought to | *i29s of esp ge of —_ most deadly a oad peste rs p satin 
bay; but he was a powerful creaiure, and the fine little dog could not hold { 'e#der of the herd, He seeme sp ey ma p P ik bash ey a pe 
long enough for Howard or the Indian tocome up. Of a sudden I found | every direction, ears wagging to anc ge vind’ 4 ee eee 

the trail led down a steep hill, at the foot of which was alake, The strong | °4 the breeze Upon this splendid crea\ure . gence fo eee aoe coeme. 
wind had blown the snow trom the smooth blue ice, and there our friend | YERUr8S > mere cave when the head of Sense rye 7 | cate 
the buck had retreated in hopes of shaking off his persevering pursuers. I Inch by iuch we approached the tree. Ob! the agony of sucpense | § 
| found Howard and Sabatisie at the edge of the wood. The buck took a fered in those few minutes ! 

complete circuit of the lake, ice flying from his sharp hoofs; he soon out- ‘At length we reached our shelter. 

stiipped the dog, leaving him far, far behind. ‘ Is not that perfect?’ said | to me io single out a caraboo, while he took the noble 

Howard, as the game passed within twenty yards,— It requiressomereso- | aboat 100 yards distant,—the Indian reserving b 8 fire. pcre 

lution to withstand the tempiation of a shot ; but we must hasten to the ourselves each side of the tree, and our rifles exploded almost ne ye | 4 
} outlet ofthe lake, for which the deer is making—it is open, his long legs | moment. Springing up to see the effect of my shot, | was | alle A : 2 4 
will carry Lim down like alocomotive. We must make ourselves visible | the Indian; what was my astonishment to see the bull Howare hac a “ 
at that point ani head him off. But see! he is sinking fast !—Billy has| stamping the snow, and gazing around, with fire and rege 'n bis eye, in 
j been busy with his throat. As | looked at his formidable ontlers, his ma- 





‘I will not detain you with an account of our drive; suffice it tosay, we 
pulled up at & o’clock, having travelled eighty-four miles, Howard’s horse 
tresh and hungry. Here we slept, and in the morning started at daylight 
for the woods, leaving everything except what was absolutely necessary for 
camping out. Inthe morniag, as | was aboutto put on my mocassins, 
Howard cried—‘ Hold, now comes your first lesson: first put on these two 
pair of thick woollen socks—there now, this under moccasin, made ol an 
old hat—now the [ndian moccasins ; your feet will not easily gall; the In- 
dians use, instead of the under shoe, a piece of thick flanne) bound several! 
times tight round their feet.” For the first time I was now placed on snow 
shoes—Howard tying them on with a wicked smile. ‘There, Meadows, 
all right!—give me your gun, you may falland wether. You must observe, 
your snow shoes are about three feet long, therefore you must stride over a 
yard, or you will place the heel of one on the toe of the other, which pro- 
ceeding will surely bring you on your nose. Now, march!’’—and off he 
went. I, after five or six strides, found my head well planted ina snow 
bank; but was soon righted, and afier a hearty laugh again proceeded 

‘A sharp walk of two hours, through a rough uneven forest of cedar and 
pine, brougbt us up to the Indian, who had started some time before light 
with all our campaigning baggage. He was seated on a log near a warm 
spring. Afler a rest, we again started forthe hunting ground. I observed 
Sabatisie, who was leading, peering about in every direction; at last he 
stopped and examined a fallen branch, but advanced with his head ben: as 
if looking tor something; presently he came toa ful] stand, and thrust his 
hand far into the snow. Howard said: ‘ There are deer near us—they 
have been feeding on yonder branch, and see, there are their tracks; the last 
snow has filled their trail, but look closely, and yon will see smail indents in 
the snow, at regular distances; if you wish to be sure, thrust the handle of 
your axe into thesnow. Deer cannotrun onsuch a snow asthis—we shall 
find them, not far oif, in what is called a yard, which the deer form by tread- 
ing the snow down under the shelter of some large pines ;—and now, silence, 
aid if you should see a back within range, I beg of you do not fire, for tho’ 
we are still miles from the caraboo ground, the rascals would most certainly 
hear the shot, and we should lose our sport. Back, Billy, good dog! to 
heel !—see, he already scents the game.” 

‘ As we proceeded, the trail became more distinct. The dog was se- 
cured by a cord; Sabatisie chose one of the tracks, and we stealthily stole 
long. _ Billy, with his nose thrust into every crevice, slaver running from 
his lips, and eyes starting from their sockets, strained at the chord that de- 
tained him—but nota whine escaped his lips. Down went Sabatisie ; ditto 
Howerd’s Clumsy work, thought I, for professed snow-shoers; and 1 was 
proudly striding on, when a crack across the shins from Howard's rifle 
| brought me to their level. Inno very amlable mood, I was about to de- 














No time was lost, Howard signed 
leader, which was 
We stationed 








Ah! he is down !—now, good dog! hark for-| search of his bidden enemy - 
} : ik “ s a. ae bad rd er : ¢ , » eless situal 108% 
| Ward aud youhaye him! By Jove, the buck is up, and carrying off the | Jestic he ight. and great strength—a thought of our br pel ' = oo presets - 
| dog as a uld a mouse !—but the little villain has bis favourite grip, | My mind. Tbe Indian now rested hie gun a ed crack ! Quick 
| the upper lip—aaud see, he has the buck down again! Now fora rush !’—| long and steady aim—ihe cap alone exploded with a sharp ct - 
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as lightning the bull discovered our ambush, and with a loud snort made di- 
rectly forus. Defence or retreat, against sach a foe, in our situation, up to 
the waist in snow, was almost impossible. In another bound the autiers 
of the enraged beast would have been in my side, when our gallant litle 
dog dashed forward and seized the ball by the muzzle. Sabatisie and 
Heward were busily employed putting on their snow shoes; and I endea- 
voured to do the sama, but with little success. The dog had luckily check- 
ed the beast, bat he was uo match for the encrmous strength and wonder'ul 
activity ot his adversary. Tossing his head, the carabou beat the poor little 
fellow oa the snow aad against the tree, till | thought every bone was bro- 
ken. Fiading this of no avail, the bull reared, and with his fore legs dealt 
such a shower of quick and powerfal blows, that I expected to see the dog 
drop every minute While the caraboo was in this position, the Indian ap- | 
proached him behind and endeavoured to hamstring him. But the eye of | 
the ba'l was tov quick; wheeling like iigntning, he made a rush at Saba- | 
tisie, which must Lave deen serious, but was avoided by his falling flat ou 
his face, (he carabo» passing over him and wounding his back. Meanwhile 
Howard had loaded, but his rifle having become wet, he could not discharge | 
it. The violent exeriions of the caraboo had by this time broke the hold of 
tha dog, and the furious beast now turned to the prostrate Indian—bat be- | 
fore he could reach his prey, the dog was again at his head, checking, but 
not stoppiog his mad career. Sabatisie on his knee received the shock, aud 
at the Mument grasping the bull by the antlers, brought him down; when 
Howard sprang forward and lunged his knile to the hilt in the breast of the 
caraboo. Wiib a last mighty effort, the noble creature dashed the Indian 
in the air, und the next mument bis own strong limbs were quivering in | 
death. : ‘ ' 

‘From the commencement of this burst, I confess I was a little agitated 
—s0 much so, that | bad not coolness sufficient to tie on my snow shoes, or 
load my rifle; bat let nut any blame me until they themselves have had | 
the pleasure of being placed in the same delicate situation, up to the Waist 
in snow, and one of those emperors of the deer tribe dancing round in mad | 
fury, ani threatening iustant anniiiletion. On examination we found How 
ard’s ball Had takea effsct just behind the shoulder, and would bave caused 
death in a short time. 

«“ Hillo! old boy, are you bart 2” said Tom Howard, seving the Indian | 
still on his back. ** Carabvo sartain bery strong,” granted the poor fellow. | 
His back was mach lacerated, ‘ Brother cut some gum, aud soon be well,” | 
said Sabatisic. ftloward gatuered some balsam furmed by the sap running | 
from the bark of the fir tree, and spreading it on a piece of his handker- 

chief, formed a siroaz adhesive ;laster—staunching the blood, he placed it 
on the wound. 

‘« Aud now, Meadows, what has become of your game? Think he is 
hit?” 

‘« Yes, by Jove, I'll bet my rifie to a pop gun he is—for see, Billy has 
settled duwa on his rack, and is in chase.” ** On with your snow-shves, | 
and away !—the track with the blood will be as plain as a van wagon—if, | 
you come up with the caraboo, do not fire ualess you are sure to kill. I 
must stop aud seo if the Indian is mach hurt, aud swab out my rifle—but | 
I will s00a overtake you—away now !” | 

‘So urged, J started off and found large drops of blood on the track the | 
prime litte dog hat taken. As | proceeded, I saw the strides of the cara- | 
boo were shorter, aad he lad been dowa several times. As I pressed on, 
in great hopes of overtaking the game befure Etuward came up, [ ubserved 
the caraboo bal made jor tne vailey, and after a sharp wall of an hvur, | 
came to the sireaw, which was open. Llere [ lost the track, bat saw the 
marks of tie deg down the stream—these | followed, and soon heard the 
baying of the dug. As I proceeded, the river was every moment more 
rapid, After a suarp iuru the stream was compressed between two huge 
clitfs, and rasied Gown a water gap, forming a cascade of nearly one bun- 
dred feet. ‘To the very verge ot the fa!i the river was open ; bat over the 
fall itself there was a thio cvating of traasparent ice, which clung to the 
perpeudicuisr clitfs on each side of the narrow gap, forming a gauze-like 
veil. The toweriug cliffs around were covered with a frosting of ice ; and 
from the stunted jiges which clung to the barren rock, hung myriads of | 
fantastic icicles. At the foot of the tall, the blue water rushed out, dashing | 
the white foam many feet ia the air; and through the thick wouds whict | 
overhung the cascade, the sun Cast his rays upon the gorgeous prospect, | 
makiug every object cast forth a thousand brilliant shades, aud the glitter- | 
ing ice which encircled the fall was so transparent, tat the blue water 
could be seen beveath dashing furiously down, as if enraged at restraint | 
Not ten feet from the verge of the fall, un a rock in the centre of the river, | 
stood the wounded caraboo, The waiter around him was fearfully rapid— } 
one false step would carry him uuder the ice, and down the fall. Ov the} 
bank stood the doz: my first care was to secure him, as he appeared ready | 
every imstaut to mukea spring that must have been fatal. The caraboc 
had chosen a most admirable place of retreat; nothing living could ap- 
proach him with safety. On each side the perpendicular clifls towered 
many feet above bio bead—before him the roaring torrent, and behind the 
ice-bound cataract. After feasting my eyes on this wild and romantic 
scene, f approached as near the fall as the rugged chff would permit. . The 
caraboo saw me, and with glaring eyeballs he shook his branching antlers | 
in impotent rage, presenting to my rifle his broad front, asin deflance. | 
am not ashamed to say | was happy when I glanced at the rapid water and 
rugged cliff between me and ny devoted prey; for 1 have no doubt had it 
been in his power he would bave soon shortened the distance between =i 
—and after what I had so lately witnessed, I hud no very great oe 
(seeing { was not as yet a perfect harlequin ou sboe-shoes,) to piay the same 
gaine over again with my friend on the rock. ‘To pat an end to bis wishes 
and my fears, | presented. My ball took effect directly in his brain, and he 
quietly dropped into the stream, leaving me master of the field. The next 
moment I could see, through the transparent ice, the glossy hide gliding 
down the cascade. 

*¢ Well hit !”—cried Howard, who haiti come up in time to see the shot, 
**we must hasten round and try to recover your game.” 

‘Taking a circuit to avoid the cliffs, we sou arrived at the pool at the 
foot of the fall, but did not discover our caraboo. 

*« Hark forward!” said Howard,—" for see, the dog has move sense ' 
than we, or why stand we here staring at this rapid water, our quarry mast | 
be carried down, and Billy has gone off in searca.” 

‘A sharp walk of some five minutes brought us to a rocky shallow, and | 
there with joy I saw the dead caraboo quietly rolling down the stream, 

Billy using all his strength to pull the heavy carcass to the bank, Howard, 
after a moment's thougut, d:sied down the bank for some distance, and se- | 
lecting a sma!l tree near the water, so felled it, that it dropped directly | 
across the stream. ‘The game soou drifted against this impediment, and , 
with lite ditliculty we dragged it out. | 

‘Ag it is late,” said Howard, ‘* we must hoist this fellow up in a tree, | 
out of the reach of the forest prowlers, and make for home—Sabatisie, who 
has gone of, wiil have supper ready.” 

‘We bled and disembowelled the caraboo ; and while Billy feasted on | 
the rich dark blood that stained the ice, we, not without difficulty, hoisted 
eur game on the bough of a pine, and then made tracks for our camp.— 
The stars had for some time gained ascendeucy in the clear sky ere we 
reached our rendezvous, aud | could discover the savoury steam of the | 

venison stew, long belore our eyes could welcome our little cainp.’ 
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OUVRARKD, AND THE FATAL REGIMENTALS. 


Some time after the fall of Robespierre, there happened to be a large 
party at the house of Madame Tallien, It was more or less a political 
meeting, wherein the approaching ‘13 Vendemiaire’ was daly concerted. | 
Far in the shade, and apart from the rest of the company, was a young man, 
whose appearance was by no means favourable to the supposition that he | 
was in good circumstances, and whose eye waudered from the daz- 
Pony wea Hoche, to the almost aerial habiliments of the fair liostess. | 
She peréClved it, smiled, rose, and approaching him—‘I have good news 
for you,’ said she— you will have your culoltes !’ 

It must here be Stated, that by alaw of the ‘ Year IUI.,” to officers on ac- 
tive service, cloth was given for a complete uniform, including coat, waist- 
coat, and pantalvons, or cudottes; but tae young man had vainly applied for | 
his, for he was only oficier ala suite. 

‘] have epoken to Lelevre,’ continued Madame Tallien. ‘and I have suc- 
ceeded in corrupting him. Go, see him, as from me, and he will order you | 
tu have your cu/ottes.’ } 

Tne young officer thanked bis patroness, bowed, and was about to leave, | 
when on turning, he perceived behind him a person who had evidently | 
overheard ali--aud Who smiled. 

Thia individual was Ouvrarp, and the young officer was Na PoLEON 

The latter blushed; bit bis lips; and from that moment conceived for 
the Financier a hatred which grew daily more intense, Its eflects were 
sufficieutly obvious. Oavrard lent teu millious to the Directory. Buona- 
parte was then in Egypt; and on his return was made Consul. The loan 
was immediately reierred to the law of the * Year VII.’ Ouvrard’s credit 
was much affected by this circumstance ; but it was only a preface to other 
acts; it was ‘ wrinkle’ the first. 

he scarcity of 1802 arrived. Napoleon was much agitated by the event, 
and actively inquired inte the Depots and their accumulation. Ouvrard ap- 
peared determined to exhibit his talents in these circumstances, and to 
eclipse the First Consul. 

He boasted that for twenty-six millions he would supply France with 


grain through the port of Havre. He was taken at his word. With the 


last arrivals, the crisis ceased, and he presented his dratts on the Treasury—- 
but the reply was, that there was no money in the state coffers. Ouvrard 
lost 50,000 francs in negotiation, and was not reimbursed for eighteen 
months. ' He was also required to take 50 per cent off his commission; but 
he resisted this so energetically, that they would now pay it atall! This se- 
cond ‘ wrinkie’ cost Ouvrard 50,000/. - 

The preparations fur a descent upon England having been determined on, 
Ouvrard was applied to to advance the means, and dared not refuse. He 
accepted the contracts for six years, and at the close of the year following, 
‘he advances amounted to sixty-eight millions, 

Napoleon had the account always lying on the chimney slab, and now 
and then, when glancing at it, would remark, as if thiuking aloud, ‘Ah! fj 
imagine Ouvrard must now be getting into some little difliculty ! : 

Little !—poor Ouvrard had to dispose of his lands at Preuilly, Azai, Cha- 
teauneuf, Luciennes, and in Germany; and his houses in Paris—inu short, 
he was relieved by this third ‘ wrinkle’ of an additional forty millions of 
francs. 

Bavonaparte became Emperor. Spain had agreed to a subsidy of 
seventy-two millions of francs; thirty-two millions were due, but had not 
been paid. Napoleov exchanged the credilof this sam with Ouvrard, and 
gave him his passport fur Spain. On arriving at Madrid, he went at oace 
tu the Prince of Peace, who exhibited to him the coffers of the nation. They 
were empty. ‘Ah! well,’ remarked the fiaaucier, not losing one jot of 
heart, ‘we must fill them !’ 

‘| think,’ rejoined the Prince, ‘ it would be easier to fill the ragged pock- 
ets of a Hidalgo.’ 

Ouvrerd thought other wise—and undertook to perform the miracle. He 
knew that 71 000,000 of piastres were due to Spain from Mexico—and were 
then actually in the Treasury of that country. He solicited from Charles 
IV. the exclusive commerce of the ‘Americas.’ Hus energies were so ex- 
traordinary, that they overturned all scruple, and made enthusiasts of the 
coldest—the King, Queen, Prince of Peace, and great officers of State, were 
willing to go with him all \engths—and an arrangement of the most exira- 
ordinary and unheard of kind was forthwith entered into between the King 
(the King, mark that!) and Ouvrard, by which they became partners, under 
the firm of ‘ Ouvrard and Co.’!) From that moment the Finaucier re garded 
Spain as his—be would enrich it and himself—tear itfrom Englaad—torow 
it into the arms of France, &c. &c. ; but the Sans culotte of + ’An IIL.’ had 
prepared a fourth ‘ wrinkle’ for bim! : 

The Treasury of the Empire was in a pitiable state; a recent panic had 


‘caused suspension of payments at the Bank. Ouvrard had engagemeuts of | 


his own, which his agent in Paris could not meet. Buonaparte heard of 
this, and was also informed that Mademoiselle Georges was sometimes a 
visitor at Rainey, the residence of Ouvrard. (* Ab! Mademoiselle Georges! 
al! Lavalliére !) 

‘Sir,’ said Buonaparte, ‘you have dared to abase Royalty toa level with 
Trade ?? 

‘Sire! Kings cannot do without Commerce, and Commerce f 

‘Cannot do without Kings. ’Tis well. Make good the deficiencies of 
the Bank; place at my disposition all your Spanish piastres.’ 

‘ Bat, Sire ! what will my pattner say ? 

‘LT shall send bim 500,000 men!’—and forthwith was signed the decree 
which broke up the firm of ‘ Ouvrard aad Go.,’ and created forthim anvther 
immeuse loss. 

This Spanish affair might have changed the face of European events, if 
Napoleon bad not allowed bis hate of Ouvrard to outweigh all cther coasid- 
erations, ani to originate the war of 1808. 

Ah! how true it is that every great occurrence has its homunculus, its 
infinitesimal commencement ;—how fatal to Ouvrard and to Europe the 
culottes of young Napoleon! 

However, the talents, probity, and untiring energy of Ouvrard were more 
than a match for loss and disappvintment that would have sank the heart ot 
any other man, as the later career of the recently deceased millionaire so 
abundantly proves. —Court Journal. 








OU! STEAL NOT THOU MY FAITH AWAY. 
From ‘ Christian Songs.’ 
BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


The ‘ song’ which follows, was printed several years ago in a form cox 
ent. It appears in this volume with the author’s last Corrections. 


2ewhat differ. | 
| A Great Comrort.—A tremendous fog on the 3.1 rendered the Welling 


en was, that ‘the man’s calves had not yet come home.’ ‘ What" said the 
astonished master—‘ What do you mean? ‘ Why, sir,’ replied the major- 
domo, * the man’s legs are not quite so well-formed and large as is consist- 
ent with bis calling, and he has been obliged to have recourse to those ar- 
tificial means which are resorted to by great numbers of the fashionable 
footmen of London—namely, to order a pair of ‘sham calves ;’ and I am 
sorry to say that a man who makes them has disappointed him. from the 
vast quantity which he has had orders for at this season of the year. How- 
ever, he will be ready to appear by dinner time to-morrow.’—New Sport- 
ing Magazine. 


Tue GreyHounD.—In a work by Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, upon the 
laws of the leash, or coursing, we tind the following doggrel verse descrip- 
tive of what should be the shape of a greyhound :— 


‘ The head like a snake, 
The neck like a drake, 
The back like a beam, 
The side like a bream, 
The tail like a rat, 

The foot like a cat.’ 


Capture or an Eactr.—Mr. Hollett, head keeper to the Duke of De- 
vonsbire, caught in a steel trap a splendid eagle, which, for many days, was 
seen hovering aroung the preserves Irom the tip of the wings it measur- 
ed seven feet eight inches, and from the head to the tail three feet four 
inches; it weighed 13 1-2 lbs, It isa splendid bird, and is now chuined in 
the Swiss collage. 


Fitra Arrection.—A youth, only twelve years old, walked from Glots 
to Potsdam, a distance of 300 miles, on the Emperor of Prussia’s last birth- 
day, to congratulate bis Majesty on the occasion, and to obtain from the 
King admission to an asylum for his father, who is weak and sickly. His 
Majesty rewarded this act of filial attachment by instantly granting the re- 
quest. 

Mysrery and Conrusion.—A mother and daughter being together in 
| this county (Westmoreland,) were brought to bed on the same day, of 
|each a son. In the bustle of the moment, both babes were placed in a cra- 
| dle, and, to the confusion of the mothers, when the youngsters were taken 
} from the cradle, the nurses were unable to tell which was the mother’s ard 
| which the daughter’s son! A matter which, of course, must for ever re 
| maid a mystery. 








| 


| Beer-root a Susstirure ror Potators.—Beet-root cannot be teo much 
recommended asa cheap substitute for the potato Hitherto the red has 
only been used in England as a pickle, or as a garnish for salad ; even the 
few who dress it generally boil it, by which process the rich saccharine 
juice is in the great measure lost, and the root consequently rendered less 
nutritious by the quality of water which itimbibes, as wells by parting 
with the native syrnp of whic » itis thus forcibly deprived ; itis, therefore, 
strongly recon.nended to bake instead of boiling them, when they will be 
found to afford a delicious aud wholesome food. 


Porteney, Bart or Batu.—This nobleman being anxious to prolong the 
sitting of a jovial company at his house, proposed another batch of Bargun- 
dy. One of the noblemen present observed that it was time to retire, ad- 
verling to the watchman, who was bawling, ‘ four o’clock.’ ‘ Poch,’ said 
Lord Bath, ‘do not mind that fellow; he is never in the same siory half- 
an-hour together,’ 

A Lance Circre or Retatives —The Marquess of Blandford, about to 
| be married to Lady Susan Siuart, a daughter of the Earl of Galloway, will 
| add the following, among other relations, to the Marlborough family by the 
| connexion :—100 uncles, 300 aunts, 500 cousins, 400 half aunts, 700 cousins 
| german, and 300 more distant females. Total of relations, 2,800.—1791, 





' 
{ 


| Tue University or Giascow.—At the recent election of Lord Reo- 

tor of the above named university, the candidates were Mr. Words- 
worth and Lord John Russell. The votes were—212 for Mr. Wordsworth 
and 191 for Lord Jobn Russell; but, according to the forms of clevtion, the 
| choice has fallen upon the latter, in conseqnence of we castirg vote of the 
| vice-rector, who was called epvn to decide the issue: the four nations into 

which the college ie separated having voted equally, two for Mr. Words- 
worth, avd cwo for Lord John Russell. 


| 
} 


From Punch. 


Ub ! steal not thou my faith away, | ton Statue quite invisible. 


Nor tempt to doubt a lowly mind, 

Make all, that earth can yield, thy prey, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind. — 

Our hope is but the seaboy’s dream 

When loud winds rise in wrath and gloom ; 
Our life, a faint and fitful beam, 

That lights us to the cold dark tomb. 


Yet, since, as One from Heaven has said, 
Tere lies beyond that dreary bourn, 

A region where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mourn, 

Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chair, 
The burning waste, the black abyss :— 

I shrink not from the path uf pain, 
Which leads me to that world of bliss. 


Then hush, thou troubled beart ! be still ;— 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ;— 

Seek thou to work thy Maker’s will, 

And light from heaven shall break on thee. 

’T will glad thee in the weary strife, 

Where strong men sink with failing breath ;— 
’T wil! cheer thee in the noon of lile, 

And bless thee in the night of death. 


stligcellaneous. 





It appears, from parliamentary returns, that the amount of railway capi- | 


tal authorised to be raised during the last session was £90,302,550, for the 
purpose of constructing 4705 miles of railway—thus giving an average of 
£19,299 per mile. Of this length not less than 59 L-2 miles required to 
be tunnelled, being on the whole about 1 1-4 mile per hundred. The total 
quantity of land required for occupation is stated to be 53,356 acres, or 
nearly 11 1-3 acres fur every lineal mile of railway. 

The South Australian and Adelaide Observer communicates the important 
intelligence, that gold may now be reckoned among the indigenous mineral 
wealth of our South Australiav possessions. This discovery is due to Cap- 
tain Tyrell of the North Montacute mine, who found the new ore when 
sinking a shaft in search of copper. 

‘ Ladwigt’s Canal,’ in Bavaria, ty which the Rhine and Danube, and 


| consequently the Black and North seas are united has been opened for a few 


months, and promises to be of the highest importance to commerce. A 
vessel can now transport its cargo from London or Rotterdam across Bava- 
ria, Austria, Hangary, and Wallachia, as far as Trebisond, and Constanti- 
nople, without a single shift or obstruction. 

According. to the most accurate estimates, no less a space than 2,830.000 
acres—that is, nearly one seveuth of the entire surface of ireland—is occu- 
pied with bog. If, however, the quautity capable of being made into turf 
be taken as low as 2,000,000 of acres, and at the average depth of three 
yards, the mass of fuel which they con‘ain, estimated at 550 lbs. per cubic 
yard, when dry, amounts tv the enormous sum of 6,333,665,666 tons. Ta: 


| king, therefore, the value of turf, as compared with that of coal, namely, 
| as 9 to 54, the total amount of turf fuelin Ireland is equivalent in power 


to above 470 000,000 tons of coal, which} at 123 per ton, is worth above 
£280,000,000 sterling. 

The Canadian lakes bave been computed to contain 1700 cubic miles of 
water, Or more than half the fresh water on the globe, covering a space of 
about 93,000 equare miles. They extend from west to east over nearly 
15 1-2 degrees of longitude, with a difference of latitude of about 3 1.2 
degrees, draining a country of notless surface than 400,000 square mlies 

The annual value of the mineral produce of Great Britain, according to 
Mr Tennant, amounts to nearly £25,000.000. Of this, £8,100,000 is from 
coals, £3,400.000 from iron, £1,200 000 from copper, £920,000 from lead, 
£400 000 from salt £390,000 from tin, £60,000 trom manganese, £35,000 
from silver, £22 000 from alumni, 8000 frum zinc, and £25,000 from the va- 
rious other metals, as antimony, bismath, arsenic. &c. 

Foormen’s Carves.—It may perhaps be not generally known to all our 
country readers that one of the greatest essentials with regard to the re- 
commendation of a London fooiman is not only his height, but the size 
and form of his jlegs—veal being at a high price in the ‘lucky market’ of 
the metropolis. A friend of the author’s, who once lived in ene of the 
leading squares at the ‘ west end,’ had occasion to hire a new footman.— 
The man arrived, but for the first two or three days was absent from his 
post at the bour of his master’sdinner. Upon inquiry being made of the 
butler why the new footman did not make his appearance, the excuse giv- 





Horse Rapisn ror THe Mittion.—Among the enormous benefits of Free 
_ Trade, is a tremendous influx of horse radish, which is arriving daily by 
| ship-loads at the Custom House, Getting the horse-radish is one step tos 
| wards getting the roast beef tv eat with it. This is like a friend of ours 
{ who has gota Lanker’s book, and now wants nothing to make it complete 
| but a large balance. 

A Beoruerty Dirrerexce —A provincial paper saya, ‘ There is a sensible 

diflerence between the letters of Mr. Grantley Berkeley and bis brother.’ 
| I is the only thing, then, in the difference between them, that is sensible. 
| ArrivaLin THE Metroponis —A block of granite from Scotiand. It has 
| joined a select ciicle in Trafalgar Square, previvns to settling at the foot of 
| the Nelson Column. 

A Sxockine Expepient.—A chemist at Berlin has manuiactured an elec- 
| tric paper, more explosive than gun cotton. We recommend this material 
| to all unpopular authors, for their books, if printed on electric paper, may 
| perhaps go off. 

UsnerinG 1x 4 Joxe.—No less than one handred and fifiy-seven notices 

of persous wishing to be admitted as attorneys were posted on the first day 
| of terms in the Court of Queen’s Bench. A wag—the senior usher, we be- 
| lieve—wrote in penci) at the end of the notice, * Please to take care of your 
| pockets,’ 

| A Prerry Ipea.—A young lady, who is partial to silk stockings, declares 
| that she is rejoiced at Professor Schonbein’s discovery of gun cotton; as 
| Cotton will now be generally exploded. 


| Liseratity or Louis Puitirre.—The Canterbury Journal states thata 
| French brig, lying at Erith, is taking in a cargo of 4000 bbls of gunpowder, 
| of English manufacture, It is, however, the intention of Lovis Philippe— 

| a certain event occurring--only to borrow the same; as he hopes to be able 
to return the gunpowder to the English, with the additional compliment of 
| shot. 


| A Dirricunty Gor over.—A day or two since, the Common derjeant 
assured the Oid Bailey Court that * Alderman Gibbs was as sensible a man 
| as any in London, although he was an Alderman.’ Ought he not to have 
| some testimonial for remaining ‘sensible’ under such trying difficulties? 
How many Aldermen sink under them ! 
| O'ConneLu’s Two Buckets.—A day or two since, at Conciliation Hall, 
| Mr. O'Connell said, ‘My heart is fall for Ireland.’ May not an agitator’s 
heart and his pocket be sometimes like two buckets at a well; the one be- 
| coming ‘full’ as the other becomes empty ? 
| Sicu a Gettin Ur.—The Earl of Stair is to be made a Knight of the 
Thistle. We congratulate Stair un being about to take an additional step, 
| New Insurance Orrice.—A new Insurance Office isto be started to 
| protect ladies from the casualties of cotton. The rates will be low, having 
| been drawn exceedingly fine, in order that the commonest article of female 
| apparel may have the fal) benefit of Insurance. Gowns will be insured at 
| so much a dozen; and ladies’ workboxes will be charged according to the 
| amount of danger they may conceal—that is to say, according to the nume 
| ber of balls of cotton they may contain. The Anti Explosive Cotton In- 
| surance Office states in its prospectus, that it is started expressly to prevent 
| ladies being blown up by their husbands. This appeal cannot fail to insure 
| its success; every married lady is sure to subscribe, 
Puncn’s AMenpe Honorasie.—Some weeks ago, Punch read a letter 
addressed to bis Monaghan tenantry by John Evelyn Shirley, M.P. He 
| commented on that letter, which purported to be an answer to applications 
| for advice and assistance, but which really resolved itself into an exborta- 
; tion to pay rent. He knew nothing of Mr, Shirley but his letter. His com- 
ments had reference to that only. On the face of it the letter justifiea the 
comments. He is assured, on good authority, that Mr. Shirley bas no right 
to the place which Punch. judging him by his letter, assigned to him. Mr. 
Shirley is declared to be a good landlord, residing on his Irish property 
four months of every year—to have been supplying his tenants with Indian 
meal for the last twelyemonth, at a rate below market price, and—not wait- 
ing for the aid of Government Acts—to have given his agent directions to 
set the poor on his estate to work. For several weeks every distressed 
tenant and cottier has been employed at a rate ranging from a shilling to six- 
teenpence a day. 


Punch regrets that Mr. Shirley’s letter was not more carefully expressed, 
or that, being 80 loosely expressed, it was made public. Mr Snirley acts 
like a good ‘andlord, but writes like a bad one. Puuch judged him by his 
writing, not knowing him by his acts. If he be what our informant de- 
scribes him, he does his duty. This is a virtue in Ireland, and Punch re- 
cognises it a8 such, in Mr. Shirley's cass, with cordial pleasure. The rare 
discovery of a good landlord in [reland reconciles Punch to the still rarer 
discovery of a harsh judgment in himself. 
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THE TALKED-OF COALITION. 
From the Standard cf November 17. 


The condition of the Cabinet is still the subject of much specuiation in the 
best informed circles, and the common opinion seems to be that it cannot 
hold together, even (o the meeting of Parliament, without some important 
modification. The Morning Post to-day confirms, as follows, what we have 
already stated, more than once, in the matter :— 

‘Jt is understood that whatever expectations may have been entertained 
at the formationof the government, of smoothing down the irritable dislike 
ef the noble lord selected for the head of the Colonial Department, to the 
policy of tne noble lord selected for the head of the Foreign Department, 
they have not been fulfilled. These noble lords, though sitting in the same 
cabinet, are believed to bave no respect whatever for each other’s opinions, 
and the Colonial Secretary takes delight (if, indeed, it be possible for bim 
to take delight in anything) in endeavouring to exhibit to the utmost disad- 
vantage the steps taken by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Each noble 
secretary has his partisans, and though the majority of the Council, as well 
as the decided partialities of the Court, go with the Fureign Secretary, yet 
the persevering objections of an opponent, whose talents for being actively 
disagreeable are second to those of no man in England, necessarily proiuce 
ill effects upon the government, both by wasting its time and dimiuishing 
its mora! furce. 

‘Nor is it only those who might have been supposed by previous connec- 
tion likely to side with the fretiul and captious Colonial Secretary that, as 
we understand, differ from the views of the Foreign Secretary in respect to 
poinis which have of late been the subject of much pablic comment. A 
noble eat!, whose experience as acommouer was in the diplomatic line, and 
whose local knowledge may have been some guide to hia in respect to 
some recent matters ot European moment, is understood to be of the party 
opposed to the Foreign Secretary, or rather to the prudence, not to say the 
necessity, of the marked change in the tone of our relatious with France. 

© But, if ramvur do not err, the points of disunion—at ail events oi differ- 
ence of opinion—have extended beyond questions of foreign policy, and the 

uestion of opening the ports, the policy to be pursued in Ireland, and 

most every important question discussed, hes only been decided upcn a 
division.’ 

When Earl Grey completed his bargain, receiving the nomination to 
three Cabinet offices—his own, his brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Wood’s, 
and Sir George Grey’s—as the consideration for withdrawing his veto upon 
Lord Pelmerston’s appoiniment to the Foreign Office, he made a prudent 
arrangement for himself and for the country also, securing a powertul sec- 
tion in the conncil, and with it the means of imposing some restraint 
upon the dangerous piopensities of the Secretary tor Foreign Affairs,— 
The arrangement was, however, fatal to the harmony and contidued exist, 
ence of the administration. The nuble earl is not aman to yield, even 
though unsupported by so powerful a following nor is Lord Palmerston 
aman to learn by any experience or correction—the ministry is, therefore, 
less united, indeed more angrily disunited, than its elements were when 
reciprocally repelling each other in December last year. One party or 
other must give way; and in the case of an hostility so irreconcilable, the 
party that gives way has no decent course but toretire. We know not, with 
the approach to certainty that would justify our naming any one in a 
character 80 discreditable, the ministerial adherents of Lord Palmerston, 
but we think that the Premier, the Chancellor, Lord Lansdowny, or Lord 
Clarendon, is not of the number—perhaps these four noblemen constitute 
the terdium quid that seeks to moderaie among their unruly colleagues. 

In this precarious and painfui position Lord John Russell has a most 
difficul: part to act, Dissension has now proceeded so far, that the minis- 
try must perish, and in its ruin involve the ruin of the Whig party, unless 
some step be promptly taken to sever the section thatis the principal oc- 
casion o! discord. The meeting of Parliament, which ought to have 
taken place in the present mouth, and which would have taken place, had 
there been the least hope of reconciling the ministers to even a decent show 
of union, cannot be postponed beyond the beginning of February, and be- 
fore that dete some expedient must be resorted to to bring the Cabinet to 
order and co-operation. This expedient, we repeat it, must lead to the 1e- 
moval of some of the members ol the vedy. Lord Grey 1s, we might 
hope, for reasons above given, too strong to be dispiaced ; and our hope, 
and we will add the hope of the country is, that Lord Palmersion may be 
the victim. Sure we are that thesacrifice of Lord Grey to Lord Palmer- 
ston would be the reverse of popular with the nation, even did it not cer- 
tainly include the sacrifice of two of the most respected and able members 
ol the government, Mr. C. Wood and Sir George Grey, and probably a 
third not less respected or distinguished by talent, Lord Clarendon. 

Be Lord John Russell’s determination as to the parties, however, what 
it may, he must remove some of his colleagues, and as the ministers re- 
moved will take some parliamentary support, how little soever, with them, 
he must supply their place from the ranks of the asp rants to office likely 
to lend him a few votes. Probably the introduction of the names of Sir 
James Graham and Lord Lincoln intu the Duchy of Lancaster Commission 
—e new government department raised upon the humiliation of poor Lord 
Campbell—has an aspect to an early coalition with Sir Robert Peel and the 
miserable remnant of his party. If there be any foundation for the follow- 
ing assertion of the Morning Chronicle, Sir Robert would have no difficulty 
in adopting Lord Palmerswn’s policy, and thas the Greys would be got 
rid of. Sir Robert might resume his old office of Chanceilor of the Ex- 
cheguer, and Sir James Graham, in the Home Departmert, might return to 

ie hie beloved Poor Law Commissioners. 
—— a - 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


The following correspondence between the United States and Mexican 
Secretaries, relative to the conclusion of a treaty of peace, was communi- 
cated to the London Times by its Mexican correspondent, and published in 
that journal of the 6th November: 

Letter from Mr. Buchanan to the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
‘ Department of State, Washington, July 27. 

‘ Sir,—The President of the United States, no less anxious to terminate 
than he was to avoid the present unhappy war with the Mexican Republic, 
has determined to make an effort to accomplish this purpose. He has ac- 
cordingly instructed the undersigned, Secretary of State, to propose through 
your Excellency to the Mexican Government, that negotiations shall forth- 
with commence for the conclusion of a peace jast and honourable to both 

ics. Should this offer be received and responded to by the Mexican 
overnment in the same frank and friendly spirit by which it has been dic- 
tated, he will immediately dispatch an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the city uf Mexico, with instructions and full powers to 
conclude a treaty of peace which shall adjust all the questions in dispute be- 
tween the two repubiics. If the Mexican Government should prefer to 
send a Minister to Washington to conduct the negotiation here, he shall be 
received with kindness and respect, and every effort shall be made to ac- 
— the object of his mission with the least possible delay. 

* In the present communication it is deemed useless, and might prove in- 
jurious, to discuss the cause of the existing war. ‘This might tend to delay 
or defeat the restoration of peace. The past is already consigned to history ; 
the fature, under Providence, is within our own power. 

* The occasion, may, however, be embraced, to state that the President 
has ever cherished the kindest feelings for Mexico, and that one of the first 
wishes of his heart is, that she may be a powerful and prosperous republic, 
in perpetual amity with the United States. 

* Commodore Conner will transmit this despatch for your Excellency to 
the Governor of Vera Cruz, under a flag of truce; and you are respecifally 
invited to adopt the same chanuel for communicating your answer. 

* T avail myself of this occasion to offer your excellency the assurance of 
my most distinguished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


* To His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Relations of the Mexican Republic.’ 


Answer of the Mexican Minister. 
* National Palace, Mexico, August 31. 

‘ Sir :—The undersigned, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Mexican 
Republic, has informed the General-in- Chief of the Liberating Army, pro 
pe haps ae with the extreme executive power, of your Excelleacy’s 
note of the 27(h of July last, in which you propose, on the part of yeur go- 
vernment, the opening of negotiations which may lead to a lasting and ho- 
nourable peace between the two countries —His excellency being possessed 
of the contents of said note, could not but fix his attention on the fact, that 
while all discussion of the causes of the war between the two republics is 
declined, it is pretended to consider these merely as past events now belong. 
ing to history. For the Executive to listen to proposals on such a basis, 
when the subject treated of concerns the honour of the country, and the in- 
tegrity of its territcry, and compromises ite nationality for the fature, would 
be to depart from justice and thoroughly irritate public opivion, already 
much excited, as the discussions which have taken place prove, by the ap- 
prehension of the question being terminated in the manner proposed. 

‘Hence it ie that, the affairs of the republic with the United States having 
reached their present sitaation, it has become necessary to appeal to the 


nation, in order that, by means of representatives elected with eutire frees | disaster. 


dom, it may provide for its future security, honour, and prosperity, A Con- 


_ She Atbion. 


gress with this object has beeu summoned, and will open its session on the 
7th o° December next, when, with other grave matters, the subject of the 
war with the United States will be submitted to its deliberations, and your 
Excellency’s note will be laid before it for the resolution which may be 
judged conducive to the interests of the nation The Government oj the 
undersigued consequently awaits the determination of that body in order to 
reply to the communication referred to, the relations of Mexico with the 
United States remaining in the interval in the position in which they were 
found by the General-in-Chief of the Liberating Army when he assumed the 
executive power. 

* While remitting this answer from his Government, through the channel 
indicated by your Excellency, the undersigned avails himself of the occa- 
sien to assure your Excellency of bis disingaished consideration. 

* MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON. 


SwnUiniary. 


Ture Greav Breraty Steam Suip —Mr Billenton, civil engineer, who 
received instr:.: tea; to survey this ship, and report on the geological state 
of the bay, the udal flows, her position, and the modes of floating her, says: 
‘ From the practical survey I have taken I am fully convinced that the diffi- 
cult task of floating her can be accomplished, and that respectable and expe- 
rienced con'ractors may be found who will undertake to float her at a mo- 
derate cost.’ 

Aw American Crrizex.—At the election of tbe mayor of Nottingham, 
on Monday, 9th ult., « question was raised whether a citizen of the United 
Sta’es can hold that office. Mr. Cripps was objected to oa the ground that 
he had, when in America, become a citizen of the United States. Tne town 
clerk was of opinion tbat that circumstawce would not be a legal objection, 
and as Mr. Cripps avowed himeelf to be a loyal subject of the Queen, he 
was unanimously elected. The discussion of the question occupied much 
time, and excited great interest. 

Dear From Curttine rue Toe Naits.—One day last week, as Ebenezer 
Harris, Esqg., who was many years a partner in the firm of Richard Huut & 
Co., iron merchants, Bristol, and was well known as a commercial traveller 
in the western counties and South Wales, was cutting bis tve nails, he let 
the knife slip, which produced blood ; mortification and lock-jaw ersued, 
and he died at his residence in Bristol, on Saturday week.—London paper 
Nov. 15. 

DestRUCTION OF THE Garrick THeatre BY Fire.—This theatre was 
destroyed by fire on Wednesda vmorning, 4thult The ‘Battle of Water- 
loo’ had been performed the preceding night, and it is supposed some of the 
combustibles lodged in the scenery, and thus occasioned the accident. The 
theatre was leased tv Messrs Conquest and Gumersall, and the whole of the 
interior, with the exception of the stailcase, was consumed, 

Her Majesty has appointed Richard Hayward, Esq., Colonial Sarveyor 
and Engineer for Sierra Leone. The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
prove of Mr. Saul Saloman, as Consul at St. Helena, for his Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil. In ten years Morison paid for Govern ment stamps 
for his pills £00,0002— ‘The admiralty has reduced the complements of 
officers and men in our ships and steamers of war ——A Board of Exam- 
iners has been appointed at Liverpool for the examination of masters and 
maies for the merchant service ——Oi ninety packet ships now trading 
between New York and Europe, fifty-two sail to and from Liverpool —— 
[t is said that the Dutch are avout to establish free ports in Macassar, Bor- 
neo, and Sumatra --—-A vessel arrived iu the Thames, from St. Peters- 
burgh, has brought 27 casks of goose grease of Russian produce.——Tho 
wholesale price of butchers’ meat in Sydney, New South Wales, on the 
28th May, was 3-4d. to ld. per pound ——Several Austrian regiments 
kave received orders t» proceed to the frontier of Switzerland. rhe 
cholera has extended ita ravages from Persia to Bagdad.—A_ court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East India House, on Wednesday week, when Mr. 
George Russell Clerk was unanimously appointed Governor of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay.——The Belgian Senate held a si:ting on the 14th inst., 
in which it was unanimously voted to admit all provisions free of duty, and 
to prohibit their exportation up to October 1, 1347.— According to the ac 
counts from Australia, it appea's that a stratum of coal has been discovered 
about thirty-five miles trom Freemantle, near to the Murray river.—— 
Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin d’ Urban is mentioned as likely to receive 
the appointment cf Commander-in-Chief in Canada, vacant by the retire- 
ment of Bari Cathcart. 

It is stated that vr. rielle:, of Vienna, has prepared gun tow in the same 
way aS Cotlon, and that ils explosive ferce 1s lar mote cc usidcrable 
From the report of the Commissioners of Public Works we learn that in the 
year 1845, there were 19,833 vessels and boats, an | 93,073 men and boys en- 
gaged in the fisheries of Ireland ——lt is believed that the F'rench Govern- 
ment pay 500,000 fr. (L.20,000) yearly for newspaper support, besides be- 
stowing ribands and places.—— Five lonian vessels were recently plundered, 
and their crews cruelly maltreated, by Greek pirates, on the coast of Acar- 
nania.——Five cargoes of Indian corn have arrived at Plymouth, consigned 
to the Royal William Victualling Yard, to be converted into meal for the 
use of the destitute in [reland.——Colonel Chalmer and two or three others 
have had a secret trial of Captain Warner’s‘ long range,’ and the result 
was perfectly satisfactcry.——The Sultan has appointed Mr, Churchill, an 
Englishman, to the editurship of the Djeridet Havadis, the only Turkish 
newspaper published.—— Monday Nov 9, was the anniversary of the naval 
day of his Royal Highuess the Prince of Wales, who has completed his fifth 
yeat. Her Majesty gave a grand banquetat the castle un the auspicious oc- 
casion.——Ronge lately presented a petition to the King ot Prussia for per- 

mission to preach ; but he was ordered to leave Berlin for Breslau imme- 
diately, and two gendarmes were sent to conduct him to the railway sta- 
tion.——A Koman sewer has been discovered at Algiers, about a yard in 
height, and covered withthick flags. In it were fuund a number ot coins 
of Constantine the Great, and Consiantine the Younger.——lIn consequence 
of a memorial from a Liverpool house, a treasury order has been issued 
that goods landed in ¢ransitu are to be placed under she crown locks, bit 
notto be opened beyond one or two packages.——The King of the French 
has bestowed forty-two crosses of the legion of honour on those officers and 
soldiers who most distinguished themselves in tie recent actions with the 
natives at Tahiti ——The sword which Lord Nelson wore at the battle of 
Trafalgar had recently been presented by Lord Saye and Sele to the paint- 
ed hall of Greenwich hospital, where it reposes by the side of the coat worn 
by the great admiral onthe same occasion.——'‘I'he South Western Rail- 
way Company have purchased 200,000 sleepers from a large landed pro- 
rietor in Prince Edward’s Island. Some portions of them have aiready 
een landed at the Southamptou docks. The timber is a species of fir of a 
very heavy and durable nature. They are imported _in such a shape as to 
be almost ready to be laid down when required. 

A schism has broken out amongst the water doctors in Germany. The 
new sect adheres to wet blankets, &c , but recommends a total abstinence 
from the drinking of water, and professes to effect a cure by long continued 
thirst, and stale dry bread !—A young man at Paris tell down, apparently in 
a swoon, after a dentist had drawn bis tooth. The dentist ran for assistance, 
when the patient decamped with a gold watch and a purse of gold.— Messrs 
Baring Brothers & Co, have presented a memorial, signed by several eminent 
mercantile houses, to heel Palmerston, against the invading expedition 
against South America. Tre Pore anp Fanny Exsster.—A letter from 
Rome of the 28th ultimo, in a Marseijies journal, mentions a remarkable 
instance of the tolerant spirit of the Pope. It stated that Fanny Elssler had 
been permitted to kiss the feet of his Holiness——A Nove ty 1n THK 
Srreets or Lonpon.—-Seats are now being placed, similar to those in the 
parks, for the use of the public, beneath a handsome row of trees, on the 
foot pavement in Piccadilly——The Queen bas appointed James Simms, 
Esquire, Assistant Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature in the island 
of Newfoundland ; and Edward Mortimer Archibald, Esquire, Attorney- 
Genera! for the island.——A new and excellent harbour has been discover- 
ed in Western Australia, in Mangles Bay, at a distance of three miles from 
Peel’s Harbour, This port is to be named Port Gladstone, after the late 
secretary Of state for the colonies.——The Presse announces the failure of 
the eminent Italian banking house of J. B. Ghirardello, of Vienna. It is 
feared that several other respectable commercial houses are seriously com- 
promised by this unexpected event.——The dress worn by ‘lippoo Saib, 
when he fell at the storming of Seringapatam, has been presented to the 
United Service Museum, in London, by the authorities at the colonial office. 
It consists of a thickly worked pelisse and crieutal turban or helmet.—— 
Since the announcement of Messrs. Harman and Co’s suspension very little 
has transpired regarding the prospects of the creditors, most of whom are 
foreigners. It is feared, however, that the results will prove very unfavour- 
able. The sum due to the Russian Government, to which the firm were 
agents, is aloue rumoured to reavh to about L140,000, the balance ofa debt 

Which not many months back stood as high as L700,000.——Sream Comuu- 
NICATION WITH WesTERN AusTRALIA.—The Colonial Governaient of Wes- 
tern Australia are making arrangemeuts with the Peninsula and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, for the extension of the route to Western Aus- 
tralia.——Tue Late Froops in France —The French Minister of Public 
Works has received a general report on the ravages committed by the 
floods, from which it appears that it will require upwards of 65,000 000 























francs to repair ine bridges, embankments, &c , which have been d: siroyed, 
and to execute the works necessary to prevent the recurrence ol a similar 
; luis estimate does not comprise the amount of injury suffered by 
private property, 





PARK THEATRE, 
BOXES, ...c0ccce-eee0eGl OO — Pht..csccceseceeee- G0 50 = Galllery......ccccceceee GO 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clock. 


The Danseuses Viennoises will appear in a change of performance on Monday, Tuese 
day, and Wednesday of the ensuing week. dee 12, 


DR. HALLOWELL, 7" 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 


453 Houston, corner of Mercer street, next St. Thomas’ Church. 
dec 12-61 f 





CATALOGUE OF PICTURES atthe rooms of the AMERICAN AKT-UNION, 
322 Broadway. Plan of the Art-Union.—Each subscriber of Five Voliars is a mem. 
ber of the Art-Union tor the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. ‘he money thus 
obtained is applied (after necessary expenses) first to the production from an American 
Paiuting, of a large and costly original Engraving, to be presented to the members alone, 
every member receiving acopy. Second tothe purchase ot Paintings and Sculpture by 
native or resident Artisis, which are publicly vistributea by lot among the members at 
the annual meeting in December. ‘he Sutscription Book is now open at the Rooms, 
The distribution takes place on the 18i1bh December next. 

For Distribution by Lot among the Members of the American Art-Union this present 
year.—i Alms Giving, Dauiel Huntington. 2 Landscape—an Old Man’s Lesson, A. B, 
Durand. 3 A Lesson on the Immortality of the Soul, Luther ‘Terry, 4 Cattle Piece, 
TT’. H. Hinckley. 5 Landscape, T. Doughty. 6 Landscape—atternoon, George Innes, 
7 The Reprimand, T. Le Clear, 8 Landscape—view near Newark, George Innes. 
9 Plauterkill Clove, Catskill, Regis Gignoux. 10 North American woodiand scenery— 
Penobscot Indians encamped, P. Marry. 11 Boy and Streamlet, P. Harry. 12 Landscape, 
George Innes. 138 New Jersey from Orange Co, N. Y., Greenwood lake in the distance, 
J. F. Cropsey. 14 Boatmen on the Missouri, Geo. C. Bingham. 15 'l'he Arch of Nero, 
part of the ancient aqueduct near Tivoli, Thomas Cole. 16 Spuyten Tuyvil Creek, on 
the Hudson, James Hamilton. 17 Italian shepherd boy, W. H. Powell. 18 Landscape— 
pic-nic party, C. P. Cranch. 19 View on Rock Creek near Georgetown, C. P. Cranch, 
20 Coast Scene, with figures, W. Ranney. 21 Landscape, E. Leutze. 22 On Claverack 
creek, near fludson, N. Y., I. A. Richards. 23 Boys fisting, ‘I. Le Clear. 24 Land- 
wotpe-—Poring, K. Gignoux. 25 Landscape—Autumn, R. Gignoux. 26 Lake Scene, 
B. M. McConkey. 27 Landseape, G. Innes. 28 Landscape, D. W C. Boutell. 29 Land- 
scape, D. W. C. Boutell. 30 Crossing the ferry—scene on the Peedee, W. Kanney. 
31 The Dead Charger, W. Ranney. 52 Marine View—in the Mediterranean G. R. Bon- 
field. 33 The Angel’swhisper, J.T. Peele. 54 Landscape, !. L. Williams, 35. St. John, 
Luther Terry. 36 Landscape and cottage, I. L. Williams. 37 Dead Game, R. Gignoux, 
38 Winter Evening, T. H. Maiteson. 39 Bluebill, near Buston, G. Harvey. 40 River 
Scene, on the Delaware, G. R Bonfield. 41 Unhappy news, J. T. Peele. 42 Pic-Nic, 
W. E, Winner. 43 Dead Game, R. Gignoux. 41 Shad fishirgon the Hud-on, W. Rane 
ney. 45 The “Moravian Rocks,” Va., Russeli Smith, 46 Bay Scene, W. M. Oddie 
47 Montpelier, Vermont, R. Havell. 48, My “big brother,’ J. H. Reard, 49 French 
Broad River, N. C.,Miss Legare. 50 ** My tirst venture, sir!” A Smith, jr. 51 View on 
the Catskill, B. M. McConkey. 52 Salt Marsh, near C pe May, N.J., J. Hamilton. 
53 Coldspring, on the Hadson, R_ Gignotux. 54 Ticonderoga,— Ethan Allen demanding 
its surrender, J. B. Stearns. 55 Near Madison Village, N. Y., 'T'. A. Richards. 56 Boy 
and Butterfly, J. T. Peele. 57 Landscape, B. M. McConkey. 58 Coast Scene, (water 
colour), J. ©. 8. 59 Landszape, B. M. McConkey. 60 Coast Scene, W. M. Oddie. 
61 Manoah’s Sacrifice, A. Woodside. 62 View on the Licking River, Ky., W. L. Sonne 
tag. 63 Mount Blanc, from the Val D’Aosie, R. Gignoux. 61 On the Hludscn near Croe 
tou, R. Havel. 65 Indian Hunters—a view on the Susquehanna in the olden time, Josh- 
ua Shaw. 66 Landscape—western scene, J. H. Gennk, 67 Fruit Piece, Louis Grube. 
68 Landscape—morning, from Beattie’s Poem, J. F. Cropsey. 69 View t1om the ‘ Pa- 
lisades,” looking dowa the Hadson, D. W. C. Boutell. 70 The Last Arrow, D W.C, 
Bouteli. 71 Flight into Egypt, G. L. Brown. 

72 The Young linerant, J. A. Beard. 73 Italian Landscape, D. Huntington. 74 
Study trom Nature, W. Wotherspoon. 75 Landscape—woodland, D. Huntington, 
76 Fruit Piece, 8. B. Hall. 77 Preparing to Msb, J. H. Catferty. 78 Landscape—sune 
set, D. Huntington. 79 Italian Frau Woman, G. A, ker. 00 View on the Hudson, 
Charles Baker. 81 Landscape—evening—trom Gray’s Elegy, J F. Cropsey. 82 View 
on the Kennebeck, George Harvey. 83 Landscape, with cattle, 'T. H. Hinckley. 84 
Landscape—composition, Charles Baker. 85 Flower Piece, George Harvey. 86 Snipe 
Shooting, T. H. Hinckley. 87 Landscape and Figures, J. H. Caflerty. 88 Landscape— 
sunset, J. F. Cropsey. 29 Landscape, T. Doughty. 90 Study trom Na ure, George 
Innes. 9) Landscape, T. Doughty. 92 Dead Game, R. G. Leonori. 9S Landscape, R. 
G. Leovori. 94 View on Canterbury Creek, N. Y., A. B. Duraud. 95 View on the Hud- 
son—Cornwal!, N. ¥., A. B. Durand. 95 Farm Yard Scone, J. W. Glass. 97 Fruit 
Piece, J. B. Ord. 98 Fronting Canterbury Creek, N.Y., A. B. Durand. 99 The Elope- 
ment, J. W. Glass. 100 Study trom Nature, A. B. Durand. 101 Crossing the Stream, 
W. W. Wotherspoon, 102 Milton dictating “ Paradise Lost,’ T. McClorg. 103 Fruit 
Piece, J.B. Ord. 104 Ophelia, T. McClurg. 105 The Fisher Boy, BE. White. 106 Scene 
on the Delaware—shower passing off, J. Hamilton. 107 Outlet ot Winnipiseogee Lake, 
W. W. Wotherspoon. 108 Northern Italy, a scene of the mid lle age, J. F. Kensett 
109 View on Lake Memphremagog, 8B. M. M’'Conkey. 110 Landscape, B Watmough. 
Itt “Search the Scriptares,” Edwin White. 112 Owl's tiead Mountain, Lake Mere 
phremagog, B. M. M’Conkey. 113 The Evening hour, J. 'T. Peele. 114 Cove in loco 
paco lake, N. Y., Thomas Co'e. 115 Landscape, B. Watmough. 116 Winter Scene, R. 
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Gignoux. 117 Coast Scene, G. R. Bonfield. 118 Lake Santord and Adirondach Mcun- 
tain, B. M.M’Conkey. 119 Prize Skating, D. W. C. Bouiel|. 120 Landscape View veat 
Hudson—looking down, —— Ary. 121 Coast Scene, with Fishermen, W. Ranney. 122 


Oregon Pioneers, Charles Deas. 123 Landscape—the Mountain Torrent, Jesse Talbot. 
P 2e number for distribution will be increased from time to time as pictures of merit 
offer. 


The public are particularly invited to examine this collection of Paintings as being one 
of tre finest and most interesting ever brougbt together. The Rooms are open from 
7 A.M. until 10 P.M, and the ADMISSION FREE. dec 12. 
yj ANTED, A FEMALE TEACHER, to take charge of a small School in Virginia 

She must he wel recommended and capable of teaching the usual branches, with 
music. Salary $300 per annum. Apply at this office, post paid 
tu 


dec 5—S 


W. H. BLOSSOM, 
BLOSSOM HOUSE, 
nov 28—Im. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
ADIE’S AND GENTLEMEN’S Leather Shirts and Drawers; also Ladie’s Gaunt- 
a lets for riiing; witha full assortment ot all articles in the Gioving business, may be 
found at the old establishment, 295 Pearl street New xork. 
HENRY KIRSDEN, successor to the late Mrs. S. Yeo. 
Leather Garments are highly recommended by the Foeolty as sure preventive to 
colds and rheumatism, and any lady wishing the article will be wal'ed upom by Mrs. K, 
either in New York or Brooalyn. nov 28—3t. 
OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in ooe minute. 
The Ciove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the ste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cuie any tooth to whicn it may be applied. 
Prepared and sola by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
Drugyists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 19—3in. 


fPPHE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, and 
ail diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles tor $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fultonand William 
streets; also for saie br D. Sands & Co , 77 East Broadway; H. Jobaoson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street ; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3im. 











MPNUE EYLE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No, 29 Greenwich street, New Yerk, near 

the Battery, devotes his cxclusive atiention 'o d.seases of the Eye and Ophthalmic 
Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 
which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 
relieve’ or cured by him. The vast number of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the public that his practice is not exceeded either in extent o¢ 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. 

ty Office hours from 8 A.M. to ! o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 

*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

A par >hletcontaining remarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several instances of great 
cures eected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at bis resi- 
dence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 
post paid, 
| yee phere CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person who is 
OO not m-reor less troubled with a cough orcold. Oldand young, the Prudent and the 
imprudent, seemaliketocomplaiu. — - 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day ortwo. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consumption if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use HANCE’s COMPOUND Syrup oF Horenounn, which will 
cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six botiles to: $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail by A. B. & D. Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambe:s street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—Sm, 











OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constanuy receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well kuown popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principality, each extra fine,fine, an! medium points; Cale- 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
Sarees Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and finenese 
ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
licited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
osCanaDa dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr JAMES FOX, Montreal, 





@icut RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam 
a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. here is noarticle prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness ot the eye that can be cured withoutan operation, wil! yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 
them relief. in smail jars, prics 25 cents. 

Prepared avd sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos’ respect- 
able Droggists in the United States. sept 193m. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS,—To sail from New 
York on the 6th and from Liverpool on the 2Ist of each month 
From New York, 








From Liverpoo!- 





Feb 6 March 2! 
New Ship Henry Clay, 1300 tons, Ezra Nye. June 6 July 2! 
Oct f Nov 21 
§ March j 21 
New Ship New World, 1500 tons Wm. 8. Skiddy July 6 21 
Nov 6 ~ 
§ April 6 21 
New Ship Ashburton, 1100 tons, Wm. Howland Aug 6 «! 
Dec 6 n 21 
¢ May 6 June 21 
ShipPatrick Henry, 1000 tons, John A. Delaro Sept 6 Ot ai 
Jan Feb 21 
These ships are allof the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. The cabins are elegantly furnished, and afford every accommodation for the 
comfort of Passengers. The price of passage from New York (o i Hed « Ol is $100, and 
from Liverpool to New York £25. inctuding stores and bedd _ without wines, ; 
Neither tre captains nor owners will be responsible for any tellers, parcels, or packa- 
ges unless revulir bills of lading are signed therefor. "2 South-st.N , 
Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 73 South-st., New York 
Or to CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO., Liverpool. 
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1846. 


“POLITICAL DEP 


' 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In resuming your labors in the service of the l’eople, 
it is a subject of congratulation that there has been no 
period in our past history, whvn all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity have been so fully developed. Since 
your last session noatilicting dispensation has visited our 
country ; general good health has prevailed ; abundance 
has crowned the toil of the husbandman; and labor in 
all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while edu- 
cation, science and the arts are rapidly enlarging the 
means of social happiness. ‘The progress of our country 
in her career of greatness, not only in the vast extension 
of our territorial limits and the rapid increase of our 
population, but in resources and wealth, and in the hap 

yy condition of our people, is without example in the 
history oi pations. : 

Asthe wisdom, strength and beneficence of our free 
institutions are unfolded, every day adds fresh motives 
to contentment, and tresh incentives to patriotism. , | 

Our devout and sincere acknowledgments are due to | 
the gracious Giver of «ll good for the numberless bless- 
ings which our beloved country enjoys. 

It is a source of high satisfaction to know that the re- 
lations of the United states with «ll other nationafwith a 
single exception, are 
Sincerely attached to the policy of peace, 
and steadily pursued by this Government, - ‘ 
iously desired to cultivate and cherish friendship 
commerce with every lorcign Power. t 
habits of the American people are favorable te the main- | 
tenance of such international harmony. In adhering to 
this wise policy, a preliminary and paramouvt duty ob- 
viously consists in the protection of our national inter- 
ests from encroachment or sacrifice, and our national 
honor from reproach. > 
hazard. They admit of no compromise or ne } 
must be scrupulously and constantly guarded. In their | 
Vigilant vindicetion, collision and contlict with foreign 
Powers may sometimes become unavoidable. Such has | 
been our scrupulous adherence to the dictates of jus- 
tice, in al] our foreign intercouree, that, though steadily 
and rapidly advancing in prosperity and power, we have 
given no just cause of complaint to any nation, and have 
enjoyed the blessings of peace for more than thirty years, 
From a policy so sacred to humanity, and so salutary in | 
ita effects upon our political system, we should never be | 








1 have anx- | 


induced voluntarily to depart. | 


ject will then be presented before Congress, at the com- | 


of the most amicable character — | tional causes of complaint, of an aggravated character 
early adopted | have ever since been accumulating. 


The spirit and | redress ; and on the twentieth of July, 1 


There must be maintained at any | isting difficulties between the two Governments ;” that 
glect, and | “nothing should be left undone which may contribute to ! 


| for which redress had been demanded, should be com- 








only for the equity and moderation with which we shall ; the 


have acted toward a sister republic, but for the n -cessi- 
ty which will then compel us to seek redress for our! 
wrongs, either by actual war or by reprisals. The sub- | 
mencement of the next session, in a clear and distinct | 
furm; and the Committee cannot doubt but that such 
measures will be immediately adopted as may be neces- 
sary to vindicate the honor of the country, and ensure 
ample reparation to our injured citizens.” 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives made a similar recommendation. In 
their report, they say that they “fully concur with the 
President that ample cause exists for taking redress into 
our own hands, and believe that we should be justified 
in the opinion of other nations for taking such a step.— 
But they are willing to try the experiment of another 
demand, made in the moet solemn form, upon the jus- 
tice of the Mexican Government, before any farther pro- 
ceedings are adopted.” 

No difference of opinion upon the subject is believed 
to have existed in Congress at thattime ; the Executive 
and Legislative departments concurred; and yet such | 
has been our forbearance, and desire to preserve peace | 
with Mexico, that the wrongs ot which we then com- | 
plained, and which gave rise to these solemn proceed- 
ings, not only remain unredressed to this day, but addi- 


Shortly after these proceedings, a special messenger 


and | was dispatched to Mexico, to make a tinal demand for 





37, the demand 
was made. The reply of the Mexican Government 
bears date on the twenty-ninth of the same month, and 
contains assurances of the * anxious wish” of the Mexi- 
can Government “ not to delay the moment of that tinal 
and equitable adjustment which is to terminate the ex- 








nA 





the most speedy and equitable determination of the 
subjects which have so seriously engaged the attention 
of the American Government ,” that the “ Mexican Gov- 
rnment would adopt, as the only guides for its conduct, 
the plainest principles of public right, the sacred obli- 
gatioas imposed by international law, and the religious 
faith of treaties ;’ and that “whatever reason and jus- 
tice may dictate respecting each case will be done.” 
‘The assurance was tarther given, that the decision of 
the Mexican Government upon each cause of complaint, 


The existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor | municated to the Government ot the United States by | 
| 


provoked by the United states. On the contrary, all 

honorable means were resorted to, to avertit. After years | 
ot endurance of agsravated and unredressed Wrongs on | 
our part, Mexico, ia violation of solemn treaty stipula- 
tions, and of every principle of justice recognized by | 


the Mexican Minister at Washington. 

‘Theee solemn assurances, in answer to our demand | 
for redress, were disregarded. By making them, how- 
ever, Mexico obtained farther delay. President Van Bu- | 
ren, in his annual message to Congre-s of the fifth of 


civilized nations, Commenced hostilities ; and thus, by | December, 1837, states, that “ although the larger num- 


her own act, forced the war upon us, Long before the 
advance of our army to the leit bank ofthe Rio Grande, 
we had ample cau-e of war against Mexico; and had | 
the United States resorted tu this extremity, we might | 
have appealed to the whole civilized world for the jus- | 
tice of our cause | 
i deem it to be my duty to present to you,on the pres- | 
ent occasion, a condensed review of the injuries we had | 
surtained, of the causes which led to the war, and of its | 
progress since its commencement. ‘This is rendered the | 
more nec becanse of the misapprehensions which | 
have to some extent prevailed as to its origin and true | 
character. ‘The war has been represented as unjust and | 
unnece-sary, und as one of aggression on our part upon | 
a weak and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, ; 
ugh entertained by but few, have been widely and 
reively circuiated not only at home, but have been 
spread througuour Mexico and the whole world. A 
more ettectual meens could not have been devised to | 
encourage the enemy and protract the war than to advo- 
cate and adhere to ti ir cause, and thus give them “ aid | 
and comfort.” 
{t is a source of national pride and exultation, that | 
the great body of our people have thrown no such ob- 
stacles in the way of the Goveroment ip prosecuting the 
bat aave shown themselves to be emi- 
and ready to vindicate their country’s 
it any sacritice. The alacrity and | 
1 mnteer forces rushed to 


essal 








war succeselully 
nently patriotic 
honor and interest 


promptnees with hour vo 

the field on their country’s call, prove not only their pa- | 

triotism, but their deep conviction that our cause is just, 
The wrongs which we aave sutiered from Mexico al- 

most ever since she became an independent Power, | 


aud the patient encurence with which we have borne 
them, are without a parallel in the history ot modern 
civilized nations There is reason tu believe that if 
these wrongs had Leen resented and resisted in the first 
instance, the present war might have been avoided. 
One outrage, howev rv, permitted to pass with impunity, 
ost necessarily encouraged the perpe tration of ano- 
ther, until at last Mexico seemed to attr: bute to weakness 
and indecision on our part a torbcarance which was the 
offspring of magnanimity, und ofa sincere desire to pre- 
serve friendly relations with a sister Kepublic. 





ber” of our demands for redress, and “ many of them ag- 
gravated cases of personal wrongs, have been now for 
years before the Mexican Government, and some of the 
causes of national compiaint, and those of the most of- 
fensive character, admitted of iminediate, simple, ond 
satisfactory replies, it is only within a few days past that 
apy specitic communication in answer to our last de- 
maod, made tive months ago, has been received from the 
Mexican minister ;’ and that “for not one of our public 
complaints has satisfaction been given or offered; that 
but one of the cases of personal wrong has been favora- 
bly considered, and that but four cases of both descrip- 
tions, out of all those furmally presented, and earnestly 
pressed, have as yet been decided upon by the Mexican 
Government.” Presideut Van Buren, believing that it 
would be vain to make any farther attemptto obtain re- 
dress by the ordinary means within the power of the 
Executive, communicated this opinion to Congress, in 
the message referred to, in which he said: “On a care- 
fuland deliberate examination of the contents,” (of the 
correspondence with the Mexican Government,) “ «and 
considering the spirit manitested by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, it has become my painful duty to return the 

ubject as it pow stands,to Cougress, to whom it belongs, 
to decide upon the time, the mode, and the measure of 
redress.” Had the United States at that time adopted com- 
pulsory measures, and taken redress into their own 
hands, all our difficulties with Mexico would probably 
have been long since adjusted, and the existing war have 
been averted. Magnanimity and moderation on our part 
only had the effect to complicate these difficulties, aud 
render an amicable settlement of them the more ember- 
rassing. Thatsuch measures of redress, under similar 


| provocations, committed by any of the powerful nations 


Scarcely had Mexico achieved her independence, | 


which the United stares were the first among the na- | 


tions to acknowledge, when she commenced the system 
of insult and spoliation, which she has ever since pur- 
sued. Cur citizens engaged in lawful commerce were 
imprisoned, their vessels seized, and our flag insulted in 
her ports. Jf money was wanted, the lawlese seizure 


of Europe, have been promptly resorted to by 
the United States, cannot be doubted. The national 
honor, and the preservation of the national character 
throughout the world, as well as our own self respect 
and the protection due to our own citizens, would have 
rendered such a resort indispensable. The history of 
no civilized nation in modern times has presented with- 
in so brieta period so many wanton attacks upon the 
honor of its tag, and upon the property and persons of 
its citizens, as had at that time been borue by the United 
States from the Mexican authorities and people. But 


Mexico was a sister Republic, on the North American | 
continent, occupying 4 territory co tiguousto our own, | 


and was inafeeble and distracted condition; and these 
considerations, itis presumed, induced Congress to for- 
bear still longer. 


Instead of taking redress into our own hands, a new | 


and confiscation of our more! ant vessela and their car- | Negotiation was entered upon with fair promises on the 


goes was a ready resource; and if, to accomplish their 
purposes, it became necessary to imprison the owners, 
captains and crews, it was done. 
rulers in Mexico in rapid succession, but still there was 
no change in this sy-tem oi depredation. The Govern- 


part of Mexico, but with the real purpose, as the event 
has proved, of indetinitely postponing the reparation 


Rulers superseded | Which we demanded, and which was so justly due — | 


‘This negotiation, after more than a year’s delay, result- 
ed in the Convention of the 11th of April, 1839, “ for the 


rent of the United States made repeated reclamations | adjustment of claims of citizens of the United States of 


ou behalf of its citizens, but these were answered by the 
perpetration of new outrages. Promises of redress 
made by Mexico in the must solemn forms were post- 
poned or evaded. The files and records of the Depart- 
ment of State contain conclusive proots of numerous 
lawless acts perpetrated upon the property and persons 
of our citizens by Mex: >, and of wanton ineults to our 
national flag. ‘The interposition of our Government to 
obtain redress was again and again invoked, under cir- 
cumstances which no na ion ought to disregard, 

It was hoped that taese outrages would cease, and that 
Mexico would be restrained by the laws which regulate 
the conduct of civiliz1 nations in their intercourse 
with each other alter ‘ve treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation of the 5th of April, 1831, was concluded 
between the two republics; but thia hope soon proved 
to be vain. The cour «of seizure and confiscation of 
the property of our ci tens, the violation of their per- 
sons and the insults to our flag pursued by Mexico pre- 
vious to that time, were scarcely suspended for evena 
brief period, although tne treaty so clearly defines the 
rights and duties of the respective parties that it is im- 
possible to misunderstand or mistake them. In less 
than seven years after the conclusion of that treaty 
our grievances had become 60 intolerable that, in the 
opinion of President Jackson, they should no longer be 
endured. In his Message to Congress in February, 
1837, he presented them to the consideration of that 
body, and declared that “The length of time since 
some of the injuries have been committed, the repeated 
aud unavailing applications for redress, the wanton 
character of some of the outrages upon the proper- 
ty and persons of our citizens, upon the officers and 
flag of the United States, independent of recent in- 
sults to this Government and people by the late 
extraordinary Mexican Mirister, would justify in 
the eyes of all nations immediate war.” In a_ spirit 
ot kindness and furbearance, however, he recom 
mended reprisals as a milder mode of redress. He de- 
clared that war should not be +d as aremedy “ by just 
and generous nations, confidio. in their strength for in 

tries committed, if it can be honorably avoided,” and 
added, “it has occurred to me that, considering the pres- 
ent embarrassed condition of that couutry, we should 
act with both wisdum and moderation, by giving to Mex- 
ico one more opportunity to atone fur the past, before 
we take redress into our own hands. Te avoid all mis 
conception on the part of Mexico, as well as to protect our 
»wn national character from reproach, this opportunity 
should be given with ivowed design and full prepara 
fon to take immed it it should not be 


-taction, 





tained on a rep tt lemand for it. To this 
ead Lreeommend an saed authorizing re 
prisals and the use the naval foree of the United 

le *o, to enforce them 
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States, by the Execut net Mex 

in the eventof a refu y tl Mexican Government to 

come to an amicabie adjustment of the matters in con 

troversy between us. upon another demand thereof 
lade from on board one of our vessels of War on the 
( t of Me ‘ 

Committees of both Houses ngress, to whiea 
tals messave of this President was d, fully sus 
tained his views of the cl vcter of tl wrongs wh 
Wwe had suffered fr M } 1 
another d nd tor redre 
thorizing re risals 

ous the 3 n 
§ yd l o 1e p i 
M ‘ orn t, w buy appe » all nat a not 


America upon the Government of the Mexican Repub- 
lic.” The joint Board of Commissioners created by this 
Convention to examine and decide upon these claims 
was not organized until the month of August, 1840, and 
under the terms of the Convention they were to termi- 
nate their duties within eighteen months from that time. 
Four of the eighteen. months were consumed in prelim- 
inary discussions on frivolous and dilatory points raised 
by the Mexican Commissioners; and it was not until 
the month of December, 1840. that they commenced the 
examination of the claims of our citizens upon Mexico. 
Fourteen months only remained to examine and decide 
upon these numerous and complicated cases. In the month 
ot Feb. 1842, the term of the commission expired, leaving 
many claims undisposed of for want of time. The claims 
which were allowed. by the Board, and by the umpire 
authorized by the Convention to decide in case of disa- 
greement between the Mexican and- American commis- 
sioners, amounted to two millions twenty-six thousand 
one hundred and thirty-nine dvllars and: sixty-eight 
cents. There were pending before the umpire when 
the commission expired, additional claims which had 
been examined and awarded by the American commis- 


commissioners, amounting to nine hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand six hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
and eighty-eight cents, upon which he did not decide, 
alleging that his authority had ceased with the termina. 
tion of the joint commission. Besides these claims, there 
were others of American citizens amounting to three 
million three hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven dollurs and five cents, which 
had been submitted to the Board, and upon which they 
had not time to decide before their final adjournment. 
The sum of two million twenty six thousand one bhun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents, which 
had been awarded to the claimants. was a liquidated and 
ascertained debt due by Mexico, about which there 
could be no dispute, and which she was bound to pay 
according te the terms of the Convention. Soon atter 
the final awards for this amount had been made, the 
Mexican Government asked for a postponement of the 
time of making payment, alleging that it would be in. 
convenient to make the payment atthe time stipulated. 
In the spirit of forbearing kindness towards a sister Re- 
public, which Mexico hxs 20 long abused, the United 
States promptly complied with her request. A second 
Convention was accordingly concluded between the two 
Governments on the thirtieth of January, 1843, which 
upon its face declares that “ this new arrangement is en- 
tered into for the accummodation of Mexico.” By the 
terms of this Convention, ail the interest due on the 
awards which had been made in favor of the claimants 
under the Convention of the eleventh of April, 1839, 
was to be paid to them on the thirtieth of April, 1843, 





and “the principal of the said awards, and the interest 
weruipg thereon,” was stipulated to “be paid in 
years, in equal installments every three 
months.” Notwithstanding this new Convention 
wae entered into atth 1 tot Mesico, and for the 
purpose of relieving her from embarrassment, the 
nants have only received the interest due on the 
tieth of April, 1843, and three of the twenty install 
ments Although the payment of the sum thas liquida 
ed, and confessealy due by Mexico to our citizens as 
n femnity for acKkoow ved acts Of outrage and wrong, 
was secured byt ty sions of which are ever 
held sacred by ail jurt nations, yet Mexico has violates 
thie sulemn enzagement by failing and refusing to make 
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| of the 30th of January, 1243, that ‘a new Convention 


| decided by the late commission, which met in the city 


. Government toward the United States. 
| yet decided whether it would or would not accede to 
| them, although the subject has been repeatedly pressed 


| faction tor the injuries and insults we bad borne, a great 


sioners, and had not been allowed by the Mexican | 


1844, 
with them, have been assumed by the United States and 
discharged to the claimants, but they are still due by 
Mexico. But this is not all of which we have just cause 
of complaint. To provide a remedy for the claimants 
whose cases were not decided by the joint commission 
under the Convention of April the 11th, 1839, it was ex- 
pressly stiputated by the sixth article of the Convention 


shall be entered into for the settlement of all claims of 
the Government and citizens of the United States 
against the republic of Mexico which were not finally 


_of Washington, and of all claims of the Government 
and citizens of Mexico against the United States.” 

In conformity with this stipulation, a third Conven- 
tion was concluded and signed at the City of Mexico on 
the 20th November, 1843, by the Plenipoteotiaries of the 
two Governments, by which provision was made for 
asceriaining and paying these claims. In January, 1844, 
this Convention was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States wich two amendments, which were manifestly 
reasonable in their character. Upon a reference of the 
amendments proposed to the Government of Mexico, 
the same “evasions. difficulties and delays were inter- 
posed which have so long marked the policy of that 
It has not ever 


upon its consideration. : 
Mexico has thus violated a second time the faith of 
freaties, by failing or refusing to carry into effect the 
sixth article ot the Convention of January. 1843. 
Such is the history of the wrongs which we have euf- 
fered and patiently endured from Mexico through a long 
series of years. So tar from atiording reasonable satis- 


aggravation of them consists in the fact, that while the 
United States, anxious to preserve a good understand- 
ing with Mexico, have been constantly, but vainly, em- 
ployed in seeking redress for past wrongs, new outra- 
ges were constantly occurring, which have continued to 
increase our causes of complaint and to swell the 
amount of our demands. While the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States were conducting a lawful commerce with 
Mexico under the guaranty of a treaty of “ amity, com- 
merce, and navigation,” many of them have sutfered all 
the injuries whico would have resulted trom open war. 
This treaty, instead of affording protection to our citi- 
zens, has been the means of inviting them into the ports 
of Mexico, that they might be, as they have been in nu 
merous instances, plundered of their property and de 
prived of their personal liberty it they dared insist or 
their rights. Had the unlawiul seizures of Americar 
property, and the violation of personal liberty of ou 
citizens, tosay nothing of the insults to our flag which 
have occurred in the ports of Mexico, taken place 
on the high seas, they would themselves long since 
have constituted astate of actual war between the 
two countries. In so long sutfering Mexico to vio- 
late her most solemn treaty obligations, plunder our 
citizens of their property, »nd imprison their persons 
without affording them any redress. we have failed to 
perform one of the tirst and highest duties which every 
Government owes to its citizens; and the consequence 
has been that many of them have been reduced trom a 
state of affluence to bankruptcy. The proud neme of 
American citizen, which ought to protect all who bear it 
from insult and injury throughout the world, has atfurd- 
ed no such protection to our citizens in Mexico. We 
had ample cause of war against Mexico long before the 
breaking out of hostilities. But even then we forbore to 
take redress iuto our own hands, until Mexico herseit 
became the aggressor by invading our soil in hostile ar- | 
ray and shedding the blood of our citizens. 

Such are the grave causes of cumplaint on the part of 
the United States against Mexico—causes which existed 
long before the annexation ot Texas to the American 
Union; and yet, animated by the love ef peace anda 
magnanimous moderation, we did not adopt those meaa- 
ures of redress which, under such circumstances, are the 
justitied resort of injured nations 

‘The annexation of Texas to the United States consti- 
tuted no just cause of offence to Mexico. The pretext 
that it did so is wholly inconsistent, and irreconcilable 
with well authenticated facts connected with the revolu- 
tion by which Texas became independent of Mexico.— 
That this may be the more maniltest, it may be proper to | 
advert to the causes and ww the history ot the principal | 
events of that revolution. { 

Texas constituted a portion of the ancient province of | 
Louisiana, ceded tothe United states by France in the 
year 1803, In the year 1si9, the United States, by the | 
Florida treaty, ceded to Spain all that part of Louisiana ; 
within the present limits of Texas ; and Mexico, by the 
revolution which separated ber from Spain, and ren- | 
dered her an independent nation, succeeded to the | 
rights of the mother couniry over this territory. In the 
year 1824, Mexico established a Federal Constitution, un- | 
der which the Mexican Republic was composed of a! 
number of sovereign Stutes, confederated together in a 
federal Union similar to our own. Each of these States | 
had its own Executive, legislature and judiciary, and, for | 
all except federal purposes, was as independent of the 
General Government, and that of the other States, as is 
Pennsy!vania or Virginia under our Constitution. Texas 





and Coahuila united and ftormed one of these 
| Mexican States. The State Constitution which | 
{they adopted, and which was approved by the | 


Mexican confederacy, asserted that they were “free | 
and independent of the other Mexican United 
States, and of every other power «nd dominion 
whatsoever ;” and proclaimed the great principle of hu- 
man liberty that “the sovereignty of the State resides | 
originally and essentially in the general mass of the in- 
dividuals who compose it.” ‘lo the Guvernment under | 
this Constitution, as well as to that under the Federal | 
Constitution, the people of Texas owed allegiance 
; _ Emigrants from toreign countries, including the United 
; States, were invited by the colonization lawe of the 
State and of the Federal Government to settle in Texas. 
Advantageous tertns were offired to induce them to 
leave their own country and become Mexican citizens. 
| This invitation was accepted by many of our citizens, in 
| the full faith that in their new home they would be gov- 
|erned by laws enacted by representatives elected by 
themselves, and that their lives, liberty, and property 
would be protected by consti utional guaranties similar 
| to those which existed in the republic they had left— 
| Under a Government thus organized they continued un- 
| til the year 1835, when a military revolution broke out 
{ 
| 
{ 
} 











in the city of Mexico, which entirely subverted the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions, and placed a military dic- 
tator at the head of the Government. 

By a sweeping decree of Congress subservient to the 
will of the dictator, the several State Constitutions were 
abolished, and the States themselves converted intu mere 
departments of the Central Government. The people of 
Texas were unwilling to submit to this usurpation. Re- 
sistance to such tyranny became a high duty. Texas 
was fully absolved from all uilegiance to the Central 
Government of Mexico from the moment that Govern- 
ment had abolished her State Constitution, and in its 
place substituted an arbitrary and despotic Central Gov- 
| ernment. 

+ Such were the principal causes of the Texan revolu- 
tion. The people of Texas at once determined upon re- 
sistance, and tlew toarms. In the midst of these im- 
portant and exciting events, however, they did 
not omit to place their liberties upon a secure 
and permanent foundation. They elected members 
to a Convention, who, in the month of March, 1836, 
issued a formal declaration that their * political con- 
nection with the Mexican natvin bas forever end- 
ed, and that the people of Texas do now constitute 
& FREE, SOVEREIGN, und INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC, and 
are fully invested with all the rights and attributes which 
properly belong to independent nations.” They also 
adopted for their government a liberal republican Con- 
gitution. About the same time, Santa Anna, then the 
dictator of Mexico, invaded Texas with a numerous ar- 
iny for the purpose of subduing her peuple, and entorc- 
ing obedience to his arbitrary and despotic government 
On the 2lat of April, 1836, he was met by the Texan cit 
izen eoldiers, and on that day was achieved by them the 
memorable victory of San Jacinto, by which they con 
quere d their inde pe udence. Considering the numbers 
engaged on the respective sides, history does not record 
iluunt achievement, Santa Anna himeelf was 
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1 the Texan authorities, in the most 


solemn form, “the full, entire, and perfect independence 
of the Rept of Texus It is true he was then a 
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power to reconquer Texas. In the language of the Sec- 


“ Mexico may have chosen to consider, and may still 
choose to consider Texas as having 
since 1835, and as still continuing, a rebellious province ; 
but the world has been obliged to take a very different 


view of the matter. From the time of the battle of t-roads, in it. She establish 
San Jacinto, in April, 1836, to the present moment. Texas ste grants for land, withia ‘eo asin 


has exhibited the same external signs of national inde- 
ndence as Mexico herself, and with quite as much sta- 
ility of Government. Practically tree and independent, 
acknowledged as a political Sovereignty by the principal 
Powers of the world, no hostile foot finding rest within 
her territory for six or seven years, and Mexico herself 
refraining for all that period from any farther attempt to 
reéstablish her own authority over that territory. it 
cannot but be surprising to find Mr.de Bocanegra” (the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico) “ complaining 
that for that whole period citizens of the United States, 
or its Government, have been favoring the rebels of 
Texas, and supplying them with vessels, ammunition, 
and money, as if the war for the reduction of the pro- 
vince of Texas had been comstantly prosecuted by Mex- 
ico, and her succees prevented by these intluences from 
abroad.” In the same dispatch the Secretary of Stase 
aflirms that “since eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 
the United States have regarded Texas as an independ- ! 
ént Sovereignty, as much as Mexico; and that trade and 
commerce with citizens of a Government at war with 
Mexico cannot, on that account, be regarded as an in- 
tercourse by which assistance and +uccor are given to 
Mexican rebels. The whole current of Mr. de Bocane- 
gra’s remarks runs in the same direction, as if the inde- 
pendence of Texas had not been acknowledged. It has 
been acknowledged—it was acknowledged in 1837,egainst 
the remonstrance and protest of Mexico; and most of 
the acts, of any importance, of which Mr. de Bocanegra 
complains, tiow necessarily from that recognition. He 
speake Of ‘Texas as still being ‘an integral part of the 
territory of the Mexican republic;’ but he cannot but 
understend that the United States do not so regard it. 
The real complaint of Mexico, therefore, is, in substance, 
neither more nor less than a complaint against the re- 
cognition of Texan independence. It may be thought 
rather late to repeat that complaint, and not quite just 
to confine it to the United States, to the exemption ol ; 
England, France and Belgium, unless the United States, 
having been the first to acknowledge the independence 
of Mexico her-elf, are to be blamed for setting an ex- 
ample for the recognition of that of Texas.” And 
he added, that “the Constitution, Public Treaties 
and the Laws oblige the President to regard Texas 
asan ineependent State, and its territory as no part of 
the territory ot Mexico.” Texas had been an independ- 
ent State, with an organized Government. defying the 
ower of Mexico to overthrow or reconquer her, 
or more than ten years before Mexico commenced the 
present war against the United States. Texas had given 
such evidence to the world of her ability to maintain her 
separate existenge as an independent nation, that she had 
been formally recognized as euch, not only by the United 
States, but by several of the principal Powers of Europe. 
‘These Powers had entered into treaties of amity. com- 
merce aud navigation with her. They had received and 
accredited her ministers and other diplomatic agents at 
their respective courts, and they had commissioned min- 
isters and diplomatic agente on their part to the Govern- 
ment ot Texas. [fMexico, notwithstanding all this, and 
her utter inability to subdue or reconquer Texas, still 
stubbornly refused torecognize her as an independentna- 
tion, she was none the less so that account. Mexico her- 
selt bad been recognized as an independentnation Ly the 
United States, and by other Powers. many years before 
Spain, of which. before her revolution, she bad been 
would agree to recognize her aa such, 
and yet Mexico was at that time, in the estimation 
of the civilized world, and in fact. none the less an in- 
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dependent Power because Spain still claimed her as a 
colony. If Spain had continued until the present period 
to assert that Mexico was one of her colouics, in rebel- | 
lion agwinst her, this would not have made her so, or 
changed the tact of her independent existence. Teas, 
at the period of her annexation to the United States, bore | 
the same relation to Mexico that Mexico had borne to |! 
Spain for many years betore Spain acknowledged her | 
independence, with this important difference—that, be- 
fore the annexation of Texas to the United States was 
consummated, Mexico herself, by a formal act of her 
Government, had acknowledged the independence of 
Texas as anation. Itit true,thatinthe act of recogni- 
tion she preseribed a condition, which she had no power 
or authority to impose, that Texas should not annex 
herself to any other Power ; but this éould not detract in 
any degree trom the recognition which Mexico then 
made ot her actual independence. Upon this plain state- 
ment of facts, it is absurd for Mexico to allege as a pre- 
text for commencing hostilities against the United States, 
that ‘Texas is still a part of her territory. 

But there are those who, conceding all this to be true, 
assume the ground that the true western boundary of 
Texas is the Nueces, instead of the Rio Grande; and 
that, therefore, in marching our army te the east bank 
of the latter river, we passed the Texan line, and in- 
vaded the territory of Mexico. A simple statement of 
tacts, known to exist, will conclusively refute such an 
assumption. Texas, as ceded to the United States by 
France in 1803, has been always claimed as extending 








west to the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo. This fact is es 
tablished by the authority of our most eminent states: 
men ata period when the question was as well if not 
better understood than it isat present. During Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration, Mesers. Monroe and Pinckney, 
who had been sent on a special mission to Madrid, 
charged, among other things, with the adjustment of 
boundary between the two countries in a note addresed 
to the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affaire, under date of 
the 28th ot January, 105, assert that the boundaries of 
Luuisiana, as ceded to the United States by France, “are 
the river Perdido, on the east, and the river Bravo on 
the west ;” and they add, that “ the facts and principles 
which justity this conclusion are so satisfactory to our 
Government as to convince it that the United States 
have not a better right to the island of New Orleans, 
under the cession reterred to, than they have to the 
whole district of territory which is above described.” 
Down to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, in Feb- 
ruary, 1819, by which this territory was ceded to Spain, 
the United States asserted and maintained their territo- 
rial rights to this extent. In the month of June, 1818, 
during Mr. Monroe's administration, information havin 
been received that a number of foreign adventurers ha 
landed at Galveston, with the avowed purpose of form- 
ing a settlement in that vicinity, a special messenger 
was dispatched by the Government of the United States, 
with instructions from the Secretary of State to warn 
them to desist. should they be found there, “or any 
other place north of the Rio Bravo, and within the ter- 
ritury claimed by the United States.” He was instruct- 
ed, should they be found in the country north of that 
river, to make known to them “ the surprise with which 
the President has seen possession thus taken, without 
authority from the United States, of a place within their 
territorial limite, and upon which no lawful settlement 
can be made without their sanction.” He was instruct- 
ed to call upon them to “avow under what national 
authority they profess to act,” and to give them 
due warning “that the place is within the United 
States, who will suffer no permanent settlement to 
be made there, under any authority other than their 
own.” As late as the 8th of July, 1842, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, in a note addressed to our 





Ministerin Mexico, maintains that, by the Florida treaty 
of 1319. the territory as far west as the Rio Grande was 
contirmed to Spain. In that nots he states that, “by 
the treaty of the 22d of February, 1819, between the 
United States and Spain, the Sabine was adopted as the 
line of boundary between the two Powers. Up to that 
period, no considerable colonization had been etfected 
in Texas; but the territory between the Sabine and the 
Rio Grande being confirmed to Spain by the treaty, ap- 
plications were made to that Power for grants of land, 
and such grants, or permissions of settlement, were in 
fact made by the Spanish authorities in favor of citizens 
of the United States proposing to emizrate to Texas in 
numerous families, before the Declaration of ludepen 
dence by Mexico.” 

The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida 
treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now claimed by 
the state of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio 


Grande. The republic of Texas always claimed this 
river as her western boundary, and in her treaty mad 

with Santa Anna, in May. 1836, he recognized it as such 
3y the Constitution which Texas adopted in March 183, 
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fined the limits of counties extending to the Rio Grande. 

been at all times She established courts of justice and extended her judi- 
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A Senator 


and a Representative residing in it were elected to the 
Congress of the republic, and served as such before the 
act of annoxation took place. in both the and 
Convention of Texas, which gave their assent to the 
terms of annexation to the United States, proposed by 
our Congress, were representatives residing west of the 
Nueces, who took part in the act of annexation itseli.— 
This was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress of 
the 29th of December, 1845, was admitted as one of the 
States of our Union. That the Congress of the United 
States understood the State of Tex«s which they admit- 
ted into the Union to extend beyond the Nueces is - 
ent from the fact, that on the 3ist of December, 1245, 
only two days atter the act of admission, they a 
law “ to establish a collection district in the State of Tex- 
as,” by which they created a port of delivery at Corpus 
Christi, situated west of the Nueces, and being at the 
same point at which the ‘l'exas custom house, under the 
laws of that republic, had been located, and directed that 
a surveyor to collect the revenue should be appointed 
for that port by the President, by and with the: advice 
and tof the Senate. A surveyor was accordingly 
nominated, and confirmed by the Senate, and has 
been ever since in the performance ot his duties. — 
All these acts of the republic of Texas, and of 
our Congress, preceded the orders for the ad- 
vance of our army to the East bank of the Rio 
Grande. Subsequently, Congress passed an act “estab- 
— certain post routes,” extending west of the Nue- 
ces. The country west of that river now constitutes a 
part of one of the Congressional districts of Texas, end 
1s represented inthe House of Representatives. The 
Senators from that State were chosen by a Legislature 
in which the country west of that river was represent- 
ed. In view of all these facts, it is difficult to conceive 
upon what ground it can be maintained that, in oceupy- 
ing the country west of the Nueces with our army, 
with a view solely to its security and defence, we inva- 
ded the territory of Mexico. But it would have been 
still more difficult to justify the Executive, whose duty 
it is to see that the laws be faithfully executed. if in the 
face of all of these proceedings, both of the Congress of 
Texas and of the United States, he had assumed the respon- 
sibility of yielding up the territory west of the Nueces 
to Mexico, or of retusing to protect and defend this ter- 
ritory and its inhabitants, including Corpus Cbristi, as 
well as the remainder of Texas, against the threatened 
Mexican invasion. 

But Mexico herself has never placed the war which 
she bas waged upon the ground that our army occupied 
the intermediate territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande. Her refuted pretension that Texas was 
not in factan independent State, but a rebellious pro- 
Vince, was obstinately persevered in; and her avowed 
purpose in commencing a war with the United States 
was to recouquer Texas, and restore Mexican authority 
over the whole territory—not to the Nueces only, but to 
the Sabine. laimed 








In view of the pr of 
Mexico to this effect, 1 deemed it my duty, as a measure 
of precaution and defence, to order our army to oecup 
a position on our frontier as a military post, from whi 
our troops could best resist and repel any attempted in- 
vasion which Mexico might make. 

Our army had occupied a position at Corpus Christi, 
west of the Nueces, us early as August, 1845, without 
complaint irom any quarter. Had the Nueces been re- 
garded as the true western boundary of Texas, that 
boundary had been passed by our army many months 
beiore it advanced to the eastern bank of the Rio Grande. 
In my annual message of December last I informed Con- 
gress thet, upon the invitation of both the Congress and 
Convention of Texas, I had deemed it proper to order a 


| strong squadron to the coasts of Mexico, and to concen- 


trate an efficient military force on the western frontier 
of Texas, to protect and defend the inhabitants against 
the menaced invasion of Mexico. In that meesege | in- 
formed Congress that the moment the terms of ennexa- 
tion offered by the United States were accepted by Tex- 
as, the latter became so far a part of our own country as 
to make it our duty to afford such protection and defence ; 
and that for that purpose our equedron had been ordered 
to the Gulf, and our army to “take a position between 
the Nueces and the Del Norte,” or Rie Grande, and “to 
repel any invasion of the Texan territory which might be 
attempted by the Mexican forces.” 

It was deemed proper to issue this order, because, soon 
after the Presidentof Texas, in April, 1845, had issued 
his proclamation convening the Congress of that Repub- 
lic, for the purpose of submitting to that body the terms 
of annexation proposed by the United States, the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico made serious threats of invading the 
Texan territory. 

These threats became more imposing as it became 
more apparent, in the progress of the question, that the 
pe ple ot Texas would decide in favor of accepting the 
terms of annexation ; and, finally, they had assumed such 
a formidable character as induced both the Congress 
and Convention of Texas to request that a military force 
should be sent by the United “tates into her territory for 
the purpose of protecting aud deiending her against the 
threatened invasion. It would have been a violation of 
good faith toward the people of Texas to have refused to 
afford the aid which they desired against a threatened in- 
vasion, to which they had been exposed by their free 
determination to annex themselves to our Union, in com- 
pliance with the overture made to them by the joint re- 
solution of our Congress. 

Accordingly, a portion of the army was ordered to ad- 
vance into Texas. Corpus Christi was the position se- 
lected by General Taylor. He encamped at that place 
in August, 1845, and the army venaiged ia that position 
until the eleventh of March, 1846, when it moved west- 
ward, and on the twenty-eighth of that month reached 
the east bank of the Rio Grande opposite to Matamoros. 
This movement was made in pursuance of orders from 
the War Department, issued on the thirtieth of January, 
1846. Before these orders were issued, the dispatch of 
our minister in Mexico, transmitting the decision of the 
Council of Government of Mexico. advising that he 
should not be received, and also the dispatch of our con- 
sul residing in the city of Mexico—the former bearing 
date on the 17th, and the latter on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1845, copies of both of which accompanied my 
message to Congress of the llth of May last—were 
received at the Department of State. These com- 
munications rendered it highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that our munister would not be re- 
ceived by the Government of General Herrera. It was 
also well known that but little hope could be entertain- 
ed of a ditferent result from General Paredes, in case the 
revolutionary movement which he was prosecuting 
should prove successful, as was highly probable. The 
partisans of Paredes, as our Minister, in the dispatch re- 
terred to, states, breathed the fiercest hostility against 
the United States, denounced the proposed negotiation 
as treason, and openly called upon the troops and the 

ople to put down the government of Herrera by force. 

“he re-conquestof Texas,and war with the United States, 
were openly threatened. These were the circumstances 
existing, when it was deemed proper to order the army 
under the command of General Taylor to advance to the 
western frontier of Texas, and occupy a position on or 
near the Rio Grande, 

The apprebensions of a contemplated Mexican inva- 
sion have been since fully justified by the event. The 
determination of Mexico to rush into hostilities 
with the United States was afterward manifested 
from the whole tenor of the note of the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to our minister, bear- 
ing date on the i2th of March, 1846. Paredes had 
then revolutionized the Government, and his minis- 
ter, after referring to the resolution for the annex- 
ation of Texas, which had been adopted by eur Con- 
gress in March, 1545, proceeds to declare that “a fact 
such as this, or, to speak with greater exactness, so no- 
table an act of usurpation, created an imperious necessi- 
ty that Mexico, for her own honor. should repel it with 
proper tirmness and dignity. The Supreme Government 
had betorehand declared that it would look upon euch an 
act as a casus belli ; and, as a consequence of this deelar- 
ation, negotiation was, by its very nature, at an end, 
and war was the only recourse of the Mexican Govern- 
ment.” 

t appears, also, that on the 4th of April following, 
General Paredes, through his Minister of War, issued 
orders to the Mexican Grueral in command on the Tex- 
an frontier to “ attack” our army “ by every means which 
war permits.” To this General Paredes had been 
pledged to the army and people of Mexico during the 
military revolution which bad brought him into power. 
On the 18th of April, 1846, General Paredes addressed a 
letter to the Commander on that frontier, in which he 

tated to him, “ at the present date I suppose you at the 
head of that valiant army, either fighting already, or pre. 
paring for the operations of a campaign ;" and “ suppos 
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ing you already on the theatre of operations, and with all 

‘orces assembled, it is indispensable that hostilities be 
enced, yourself taking the initiative ageinst the | 
” 
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ed that pothing should be leit undone on our part to re- 
store friendly relations between the two countries, our 
minister was instructed to present his credentials to the 
enemy. new Government, and ask to be accredited by it in the 
Phe movement of our army to the Rio Grande was | diplomatic character in which he had been commission- 
made by the Conunanding General uuder positive orders | ed. These instructions he executed by his note of the 
to abstain fromm all aggressive acts toward Mexico, or | Ist of March, 1x46, addressed to the Mexican Minister of 
Mexican citizens, and to regard the relations between the / Foreign Affairs, but his request was insultingly refused 
two countries as peaceful, unless Mexico should declare | by that minister in his answer of the 12th of the same 
war, or couunit acts of hostility iudicative of a state of | month. No alternative remained for our minister but to 
war ; and these orders he faithfully executed. While | demand his passports, and return tc the United States. 
eceupying his position on the east bank of the Rio) Thus was the extraordinary spectacle presented to the 
Grande, within the limits of Texas, then recently ad- | civilized world, of a Government in violation of its own 
mitted as one of the States of our Union, the Command- | express agreement, having twice rejected a Minister of 
ing General of the Mexican forces, who, in pursuance of | peace, invested with full power to adjust all the existing 
the orders of his Government, had collected a large | differences between the two countries in a manner just 
army on the opposite shore of the Rio Grande, crossed | and honorable to both. [am not aware that modern 
the river, invaded our territory. and cemmenced hos- | history presents a parallel case, in which, in time of 
tilities by »ttacking our forces. peace, one nation has refused even to hear propositions 
Thus, after all the injuries which we had received and | trom another tor terminating existing difficulties be- 
borne from Mexico, and after she had insultingly reject- | tween them. Scarcely a hope of adjusting our difficul- 
ed a minister sent to her ona mission of peace, and whom © ties, even at a remote day, or of preserving peace with 
she had suiemnly agreed to receive, she consummated | Mexico, could be cherished while Paredes remained at 





her long course of outrage against our country by com- | the head of the Government. He had acquired the su- 
mencing an offensive war and shedding the bluvod of our | preme power by a military revolution, and upon the 
citizens on our own soil. most solemn pledges to wage war against the United 
The United States never attempted to acquire Texas | States, and to re-conquer Texas, which he claimed a3 a 
by conquest. On the contrary, at an early period after | revolted province of Mexico. He had denounced as 
the people of Texas had achieved their independence, ilty of treason all those Mexicans who considered 
they sought to be annexed to the United States. Ata | Texas as no longer constituting a part of the territory of 
general election in September, ]23ti, they decided with | Mexico, and who were triendly to the cause of peace.— 
great unanimity in favor of “annexation ;” and in No- | The duration of the war which he waged against the 
vember following the Congress of the Republic author- | United States was indefinite, because the end which pro 
ized the appointment of « minister to bear their request ; posed, of the re-conquest ot Texas, was hopeless. Be- 
to this Guvernment. ‘I'bis Government, however, hav- | side, there was good reason to believe, trom all his con- 
ing remained neutral between Texas and Mexico during | duct, that it was his intention to convert the republic of 
the war between them, and considering it due to the | Mexice into a monarchy, and to cal} a foreign European 
honor of our country, and our fair {ame among the na- | prince to the throne. Preparatory to thisend, he had, 
tions of the earth, that we should not at this early period } during his short rule, destroyed the liberty of the press, 
consent to annexation, vor until it sould be manitest to | tolerating that portion of it only which openly advocated 
the whole world thatthe re-conquest of ‘'exas by Mexico | the establishment of amonarchy. ‘The better to secure 
was impossible, retused to accede to the overtures made | the success of his ultimate designs, he had, by an arbi- 
by Texas. On the 12th ot April, J244, and after more | trary decree, convoked a Congress—notto be elected by 
than seven years had elapsed since ‘lexas had estab- | the tree voice of the people, but tobe chosen in a man- 
lished her independence, a treaty was concluded for | ner to make them subservieat to hia will, and to give 
the annexation of that Republic to the United States, | him absolute control over their deliberations. 
which was rejected by the Senate. Finally, on Under all these circumstances, it was believed that 
the orst of March, i645, Congress passed a joint resolu- | any revolution in Mexico, founded upon opposition to 
tion for aunexing her to the United States, upon certain | the ambitious projects of Paredes, would tend to pro- 
reliminary conditions to which her assent was required. | mote the cause of peace as well as prevent any attempt- 
solemuities which characterized the deliberations | ed European interference in the aflairs of the North 
and cOuduct of the government and people of Texas on | American continent—voth objects of deep interest to 
the deeply interesting quessions presented by these res- | the United States. Any such foreign interference. if at- 
olutions, are known to the world. ‘ihe Congress, the | tempted, must have been resisted by the United States. 
Executive, and the people of Texas, in a Convention | My Views upon that subject were fully communicated 
elected tur that purpose, accepted with great unanimity | to Congress in my last Annual Message. In any event, 
the proposed terms of annexation; and thus consum- | it Was certain that no change whatever in the Govern- 
mated on her part the great act of restoring to our Fed- | ment of Mexico wlich would deprive Paredes of power 
eral Union a vast territory which had been ceded to | could be for the worse, so far as the United States were 
Spain by the Florida treatysmore than a quarter of a cen- | concerned, while it was highly probable that any changa 
tury beture. must be for the better. This was the state of affairs ex- 
After the joint resolution for the annexation of Texas | isting when Congress, on the 13th of May last, recognized 
to the United States had been passed by our Congress, | the existence of the war which had been commenced 
the Mexican Minister at Washington addressed a note | by the Government of Paredes, and it became an object 
to the Secretary of State, beariug date on the 6th of | Of much importance, with a view to a speedy settlement 
March, 115, protesting against it as “an act of aggres- | of our difficulties and the restoration of an honorable 
sion, the mo>t unjust which can be found recorded in | peace, that Paredes should not retain power in Mexico. 
the annals «1? modetn history: namely, that of despoil- | Before that time there were symptoms of a revolution 
ing a trieudly nation, like Mexico, of a consideravle por- | in Mexico, favored, as it was understvod to be, by the 
tion of ber territory ;’ and protesting against the reso- | more liberal party, and especially by those who were 
tution of annexation, as being an act “ whereby the pro. | opposed to foreign interference and to the monarchical 
vince of ‘Texas, an integral portion of the Mexican ter- | form of Government. Santa Anna was then in exile in 
ritory, is agreed and admitted into the American Union:;” Havana, having been expelled trom power and banished 
and be aunounced that, as a consequence, his mission from his country a revolution which occurred in Decem- 
to the United States had terminated, and demanded his | ber, 1¢44; butit was known that he had still a consider- 
orts, which were granted. It was upon the absurd | able party in his favor in Mexico. It was also equally 
text, made by Mexico, (béreclf indebted for her in- | Well known that no vigilance which could be exerted by 
ndence to a successful revolution,) that the Repub- | our squadron would, i all probability, have prevented 
lic of Texes etill continued to be, notwithstanding al] | bim from ettecting a landing somewhere on the extensive 
that had passed,a province of Mexico, that this step | Gulf coast of Mexico, ifhe desired to reiurn to his coun- 
wae taken by the Mexican Mister. trp. He had openly professed an entire change of poli- 
Every honorable effort has been uged by me to avoid | CY; had expressed his regret that he had subverted the 
the war which toliowed, but all have proved vain. Al} | Federal Constitution of 1824, and avowed that he was 
our attempts to preserve peace have been met by insult | 20W in favor of its restoration. He had publicly de- 
and resistance on the purt of Mexico. My eiforts to this | cleared hie hostility, in the strungest terms, to the estab- 
end commenced in the note of the Secretary of State of lishment of a monarchy, aud to European iuterference 
the 10th of March, 1845. in answer to that ofthe Mexi- | im the affairs of his country. 
can Minister. While declining to reépen a discussion Information to this effect had been received, from 
which had already been exhausted, and proving again | 0urces believed to be reliable, at the date at the recog: 
what was known to the whole world, that Texas had | Dition of the existence of the war by Congress, and was 
long since achieved her independence, the Secretary of | *fterward fully confirmed by the receipt of the dis- 
State expressed the regret of this Government that | patch ot our Consul inthe city of Mexico, with the ac- 
Mexico should have taken offence at the resolution of | Companying documents, which are herewith transmit- 
annexation passed by Congress, and gave assurance that | ted. Besides, jt was reasonable to suppose that he must 
our “ most strenuous efforts shall be devoted to the ami- | see the ruinous consequences to Mexico of a war with 
cable adjustment of every cause of complaint between | the United States, and thatit would be his interest to 
the two Governments, and to the cultivation of the kind. | favor peace. 
est and most friendly relations between the sister Re- {t was under these circumstances and upon these con- 
publics.” siderations that it was deemed expedient not to obstruct 
That I have acted in the spirit of thie assurance, will | his return to Mexico, should he attempt to doso. Our 
a from the events which have since occurred. | object was the restoration of peace ; and with that view, 
Notwithstanding Mexico had abruptly terminated al! di- | BOTeason was pereeived' why we shouid take part with 
plomatic intercourse with the United States, and ought, Paredes, and aid bim, by means of our blockade, in pre- 
therefore, to have been the first to ask for its resuimp- venting the return ot his rival to Mexico. On the con- 
tion, yet, waiving all ceremony, l embraced the earliest trary, it was believed that the intestine divisions which 
favorable opportunity “to ascertain trom the Mexican ordinary sagacity could not but anticipate as the fruit of 
Government whether they would receive an envoy from | Santa Anne's return to Mexico, and bis contest with Pa- 
the United States entrusted with full power to adjust all | redes. might strongly tend to produce a disposition with 
the questions in dispute between the two Governments.” | beth parties to restore and preserve peace with the 
in September, 1845, 1 believed the propitious moment | United States. red i 
for such an overture had arrived. Texas, by the enthu. | @ monarchist in principle. He bad but recently before 
siactic and almost unanimous wil! of her people, had | been successful in a military revolution, by which he had 
pronounced in favor of annexation. Mexico herself | Obtained power. He was the sworn enemy of the United 
had agreed to acknowledge the independence of Texas, | States, with which he had involved his country in the 
subject to a condition, itis true, which she had no right | existing war. Santa Anna had bec n expelled from 
to impose and no power toenforce. ‘the last lingering | power by the army, was known to be in open hostility 
hope of Mexico, it she still could have retained any, that | 0 Paredes, and publicly pledged against toreign inter- 
Texas would ever again become one of her provinces, | Vention and the restoration of monarchy in Mexico. In 
mo-t have been abandoned. view of these faets and circumstances it was,that, when 
The consul of the United States at the city of Mexico | orders were issued to the commander ot our naval 
was, therefore, instructed by the Secretary of State on | forces in the Gulf, on the 15th day of May last, the day 
the 15th of September, 1545, tomake the inquiry of the | 0" which the existence of the war was recogni- 
Mexican Government. The inquiry was made, and on | zed by Congress, to place the coasts of Mexico under 
the 15th of October, 1245, the Minister of Foreign Aftairs | blockade, he was directed not to obstruct the passage of 
of the Mexican Government, in a note addressed to our | Santa Anna to Mexico, should he attempt to return. 
cousul, gave a favorable response, requesting, at the A revolution took place in Mexico in the early part of 
seme time, that our naval force might be withdrawn August following by which the power of Paredes was 
from Vera Cruz while negotiations should be pending overthrown, and he has since been banished from the 
Upon the receipt of this note. our naval force was | country, ana is now In exile. Shortly afterward, Santa 
promptly withdrawn from Vera Cruz. A Minister was | Annareturned. It remains to be seen whether his return 
immediately appointed, and departed to Mexico. Every | ™&y not yet prove to be favorable to a pacific adjust- 
thing bore a promising aspect tor a specdy and peaceful | ment of the existing difficulties, it being manifestly his 
aclfostunent ofall ourdiffculties. Atthe date of my annual | interest not to persevere in the prosecution of a war 
r | commenced by Paredes, to accomptish a purpose so ab- 











mic -suge to Congress, in December last, no doubt was en- A ‘ 
tertured but that he would be received by the Mexican surd as the reconquest of Texas to the Sabine. Had 
‘ nment, and the hope was cherished that all cause | Paredes remained in power, it is morally certain thatany 


©! mist aderstanding between the two countries would be | pacific adjustment would have been hopeless. ; 

speedily removed. In the confident hope that such would | Upon the commencement of hostilities by Mexico 
, Fesuit of his mission, | informed Congress that | | againstthe United States, the indignant spirit of the na- 
~bore at that time to “recommend such ulterior | tion was at once aroused. Congress promptly respond- 
measures of redress for the wrongs and injuries we | ¢d to the expectations of the country, and, by the act of 
had so long borne, as it would have been proper to | the 13th of May last. recognized the fact that war exist- 
make had no such negotiation been instituted.”"— | ed, by the act of Mexico, between the United States and 
‘to my surprise and regret, the Mexican Govern. | that Republic and granted the means necessary for its 
ment, thouch solemnly pledged to, do so npon the | Vigorous prosecution. Being involved in a war thus 
arrival of our ministerin Mexico, refused to receive and | commenced by Mexico, and tor the justice of whieh on 
accredit him. When he reached Vera Cruz, on the 30th | our part we may confidently appeal to the whole world, 
of November, 1845, he found that the aspect of affairshad | | resolved to prosecute it with the utmost vigor. Ac- 
undergone an unhappy change. The Government of | cordingly, the porte of Mexico on the (iulf and on the 
Genera! Herrera, who was at that time President of the | Pacific have been placed under blockade. and her terri- 
Republ'«, «as tottering to its full. General Paredes (a | tory invaded at several important points. The reports 
military leader) had manifested his determination to | from the Departments of War and the Navy will inform 





overthrow the Government of Herrera, by a military re- | you more in detail of the measures adopted in the emer- 
volution ; «nd one of the principal means which he em omy in which our country was placed, and of the grati- | 


ployed to eect his purpoec, and render the Government ying results which have been accomplished. d 

of Herrera odious to the army and people of Mexico, The various columns of the army have performed 
was by {ly condenming its determination to receive | their duty under great disadvantages, with the most dis- 
a Minister oi Peace from the United Srates. alleging that { tinguished skill and courage. ‘The victories of Palo 
it was the intention of Herrera, by a treaty with the ; Altoand Resacade la Palma and of Monterey, won 
United Star * territory otf Mexico, by | against greatly superior numbers, and against most de- 
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ceding away the Departisent of Texas. ‘The Government | Cided advantages in other respects on the part of the en- 
of Herrer lieved to have been well disposed to a | emy, were brilliant in their execution, and entitle our 
pacific adjustment of existing difficulties; but, probably | brave ofcers and soldiers to the grateful thanks of their 
alarmed for its own security, and in order to ward of | Country. Tbe nation deplores the loss of the brave ofli- 
the dan ithe re? ion led by Paredes, violated | cers and men who havegallantly fallen while vindicating 
its sol greement, and refused to receive or ; and deiending their country’s rights and honor. 
accredit ur Miviste and this, although in It if a subject of pride and satisfaction that our volun 
formed that he had en invested with full power | teer citizen soldiers, who so promptly responded to their 
to adjust i t s in dispute between the | country’s call, with an experience of the discipline of a 
two Gover g the frivolous pretexts for | camp of only a few weeks, have borne their part in the 
this refural, the prix one was, that our Minister had | hard-fought battle of Monterey with a constancy and 
HOt gone | por a Spero. Mussion, confine d to the oues- | courage € qua! to that of veteran troops, and worthy of 
tion of I sak all the Gutrages upon our flag | the higheet admiration. The privations of long marches 
and our zens & 1. The Mexican Govern. | through the enemy's country. end through a wilderness, 
ment we!) koow tha national honor and the pro- | have been borne withouta murmur. By rapid move- 
tection due to its imperatively required that | ments, the province ot New Mexico, with Santa Fé, its 
the twu q.»stione of boundary and indemuity should be | capital, hes been captured without bloodshed. The na 
treated ©. togett as naturally and inseparably blend- | yy has codperated with the army, and rendered impor- 
ed ; and they ou to have seen that this course was | tant services; if not so brilliant, it is because the enemy 
best calcu'ated to enable the United States to extend to | had no force to meet them on their own element, and 
them the moet liberal justice. On the 30th of December, | because of the defences which Nature has interposed in 
1845, Gen. ilerreca resigned the Presidency, and yielded | the difficulties of the navigation on the Mexican coast. 
up the Gor-renent to Gen. Paredes without a struggle. | Our squadron in the Pacific, with the coéperation of a 


Jus @revolucton waa accomplished solely by the army 
command-d oy Paredes, and the supreme power in 
CO pessed inte the Lands of a military usurper, who 

was known to be bitterly hostile to the United States. 
Although the prospect of a pacific adjustment with the 
new Government was uapromising, from the known 
hostility of its head to the United States, yet, determin 


gallant officer of the army, and a small force hastily col- 
lected in that distant country, have acquired bloodless 
possession of the Californias, and the American flag has 
been raised at every important point in that province. 

I congratulate you on the succees which has thus at- 
teuded our military and naval operations. In less than 
aevea months after Mexico commenced hostilities, at a 





Paredes was a soldier by profession, and | 








| proper to apply it in whole or in part, it will be account- j 
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time selected by herself, we have taken possession of 
many of her principal pee, driven back and pursued 
her invading army, and acquired military poasession of 
the Mexican provinces of New-Mexico, New-Leonr, Coa- 
buila, Samenligns, and the Californias, a territory larger 
in extent than that embraced in the original thirteen 
States of the Union, inhabited by a considerable popula- 
tion. and much of it more than a thousand miles from 
the points at which we had to collect our forces and 
commence our movements. By the blockade, the im- 

ortund export trade of the enemy has been cut otf. 
Well may the American yee be proud of the energy 
and gallantry of our regular and volunteer officers and 
soldiers, The events of these few months afford a grat- 
ifying proof that our country can, under any emergen- 
cy, contidently rely for the maintenance of her honor, 
and the defence of her rights. onan ettective force, rea- 
dy at all times voluntarily to relinquish the comforts otf 
home for the perils and privations of the camp. And 
though such a force may be for the time expensive, it is 
in the end economical, as the woe d to command it re- 
moves the necessity of employing « large standing army 
in time of peace, and proves that our people love 
their institutions, and are ever ready to defend and pro- 
tect them. 

While the war was ina course of vigorous and suc- 
cessful prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its 
evils, and considering that, after the brilliant victories of 
our arms on the 8th and %th of May last, the national 
honor could not be compromitted by it, another over- 


ture was made to Mexico, by my cirection, on the 27th | 


of July last, to terminate hostilities by a peace just and 
honorable to both countries. On the 3ist of Angust fol- 
lowing, the Mexican Government declined to accept this 
triendly overture, vut referred it to the decision ol a Mex- 
ican Congress, to be assembled in the early part of the 
present month. I communicate to you, herewith, a 
copy of the letter of the Secretary of State proposing 
to reépen negotiations, of the answer of the Mexican 
Government, und of the reply thereto of the Secretary 
of State. 

The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as 
the best means of securing peace, itis hoped that the 


decision of the Mexican Congress, to which our last | 


overture has been referred, may result in a speedy and 
honorable peace. With our experience, however, of 
the unreasonable course of the Mexican authorities. it is 
the part of wisdom not to relax in the energy of our 
military operations until the result is made known. 


this view, it is deemed important to hold military pos- | 


session of all the provinces which have been taken, un- 
tila detinitive treaty of peace shal! have been concluded 
and ratitied by the two countries. 

The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been 
carried into the enemy's country, and will be vigorously 
prosecuted there, with a view to obtain an honorable 
peace, and thereby secure ample indemuity for the ex- 
penses of the war, as well as to Our much injured citi- 
zens, who bold large pecuniary demands aginst Mexico, 

By the laws of nations a conquered territory is subject 
to be governed by the conqueror during his military 
possession, and until there is either a treaty of peace, or 
he shall voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civil 
Government being necessarily superseded. it is the right 
and duty of the conqueror to secure his conquest, and 
to provide for the maintenance of civil order and the 
rights of the intabitants. ‘This rizht has been exercised, 
and this duty performed, by our military and naval com- 
manders, bythe establishment of temporary Govern- 
ments in some of the conquered provinces in Mexico, 
assimilating them as far as practicable to the tree ineti- 
tutions of our own country. In the provinces of New- 
Mexico, and of the Californias, little if any farther re- 
sistance is apprehended from the inhabitants to the tem. | 
porary Governments which have thus, from the necessi- | 
ty of the case and according to the laws of war, been | 
established. It may be proper to provide for the securi 
ty of these important conquests by making an adequate | 
appropriation for the purpose of erecting fortifications | 
and defraying the expenses necessarily incident to the | 
maintainance of our posseesion and authority overthem, 

Near the close of your last session, for reasons com- | 
municated to Congress, | deemed it important, as a 
measure for securing a speedy peace with Mexico, that | 
asum of money should be appropriated, and placed in 
the power of the Executive, similar to that which had 
been made upon two former oceasions, during the ad- 
ministration of President Jetferson. 

On the 26th of February, 1803, an appropriation of 
two millions of dollars was made, and piaved at the dis- | 
posal of the President. its object is well known. it} 
was at that time in contemplation to acquire I.*uisiana 
from France, and it was intended to be applied as a part } 
of the consideration which might be paid for that terri- 
tory. On the 13th of February, [=00, the same sum was | 
in like manner appropriated, with a view the { 
chase of the Floridas from Spain. ‘These appropriations | 
were made to facilitate negotiatio ’ ameans to 
enable the President to accomplish the i:mportant ob- 
jects in view. Though it did not become necessary tor 
the President to use these eppropriations, yet a 
state of things might have arisen in which it! 
would have been highly important for him to do so, and | 
the wisdom of making them cannot be doubted. Itis 
believed that the measure recommended at your last 
session met with the approbation of decided majorities | 
in both houses of Congress. Indeed. in different forms, 
a bill making an appropriation of two millions of dol- 
lars passed each House, and itis much to be regretted 
that it did not become a law. The reasons which: in- 
duced me to recommend the measure at that time ati)! 
exist ; and I again submit the subject for your consider- 
ation. and sugyest the importance of early action upon 
it. Should the appropriation be made, and be not need- 


ed, it will remain in the Treasury; should it be deemed | 
} 
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ed tor as other public expenditures. 

Immediately after Congress bad recognised the exiet- | 
ence of the war with Mexico, my attention was directed 
to the danger that privateers might be titted out in the | 
ports of Cuba and Porto Rico to prey upon the com- | 
merce of the United States; and! invited the special | 
attention of the Spanish Government to the lth article | 
of our Treaty with that Power of the 20th of October, 
1795, under which the citizens and subjecs of either 
nation who shal) take Commissions of Letters of Marque | 
to act as privateers against the other “ shall be punished | 
as pirates.” 

t aflords me pleasure to inform you that I have re- 
ceived assurances from the “Spanish Government that | 
this article of the treaty shall be faithfully observed on 
its part. Orders for this purpose were immediately 
transmitted from that Government to the authorities of 
Cuba and Porto Rico to exert their utmost vigilance in pre- 


against the United States. From the good faith of Spain 
1 am fully satistied that this treaty will be executed in 
its spirit as well as its letter; while ihe United States 
will, on their part, faithfully perform all the obligations 
which it imposes on them. 

Information has been recently received at the De- 
partment of State that the Mexican Government has 
sent to Havana blank commissions to privateers, and 
blank certificates cf naturalization, signed by Generai 
Salas, the present head of the Mexican government.— 


| There is, also, reason to apprehend that similar docu 





; Copies of these papers, in translation, are herewith 





transmitted. 

As the preliminaries required by the practice of civil- 
ized nations for commissioning privateers and regulating 
their conduct appear not to have been observed, and as 
these commissions are in blank, to be filled up with the 
names of citizens and subjec 
be willing to purchase thein, the whole proceeding can 
only be construed as an invitation to ali the freebooters 





upon earth, who are willing to pay for the privilege, | 
it wil! be forour | 


to cruise against American commerce. 
courts of justice to decide whether, under such cireum 
stances, these Mexican letters of marque and reprisal 
shall protect those who accept them, and commit ro bbe 
ries upon the high seas under their authority, from the 
pains and penalues of piracy. 

If the certificates of naturalization thus 
intended by Mexico to shield Spanish subjects from the 


guilt and punishment of pirates, under our treaty with | 


Fnuen a} 


“pain, they will certainly prove unavailing 





| present session. 


| 
| 
| 
venting any attempts to fit out privateers in those islands 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
ments have been tranemitted to other parta of the world | 
| 
} 
! 


of all nations who may | 


cranted ve} 


notwithstanding. certain that such privateers may render 

d service to the commercial interests of the country 

y recapturing our merchant ships. should any be taken 

by armed vessels under the Mexican flag, as well as by 

capturing these vesseis themselves. Every means within 

our power should be rendered available for the protec- 
tion of our commerce. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will exhibit a detailed statement of the condition of the 
fipances. The imports for the fiscal year ending the 
13th of June last were of the value of one hundred and 
twenty-one million six hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-seven dollars; of which the 
amount exported was eleven million three hundred and 
forty-six thousand six hundred and twenty-three dollars, 
leaving the amount retained iv the country for domestic 
consumption ene hundred and ten million three bun- 
dred and forty-tive thousand one hundred and seventy- 
four dollars. The value of the exports fur the same pe- 
riod was one hundred and thirteen million four hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand five hundred and sixteen dol- 
| lars; of whicn one hundred and two million one hun- 
dred and forty-one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three dollars consisted of domestic productions, and 
| eleven million three huvdred and forty-six thousand six 

hundred and twenty-three dollars of ioreign articles. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the aame year were 
twen‘y-uine million four hundred and ninety-nine thous 
and two hundred and forty-seven dollars and six cents ; 
| of which there was derived trom customs twenty-six 
million seven hundred and twelve thousand six hundred 








and sixty-seven dollars and eighty-seven cents; from eles | 


of public lands two million six hundred and ninety-live 
j thousand tour hundred and fifty-two dollars and forty- 
eight cents, and from incidental smd miscellaneous 


sourecs ninety-two thousand one hundred and twenty- | 


six dollars and seventy-onecents. The expenditures for 
the same period were twenty-eight million thirty-one 


cents, and the balance in the Treasury on the Ist day of 
July last was nine million one hundred and twenty-six 


cents. 


| The amount of the Publie Debt, including Treasury 
Notes, the Istef the present month, was twenty-four 
, millions two hundred and fifty-six thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-four dollars and sixty vents; of which 
the sum of seventeen million seven hundred and eighty- 
| eight thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and sixty-two centa was outstanding on the 4th of March, 
1845, leaving the amount incurred since that time six 
million four hundred and sixty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-tour dollars and ninety-eight cents. 

In order to prosecute the war with Mexico with vigor 
and energy, as the best means of bringing it to a speedy 
and honorable termination, a farther loan will be neces 
sary, to meet the expenditures for the present and the 
next fiscal years. If the war should be continued until 


year—it is estimated that an additional loan of twenty- 
three millions of dollars will be required. This estimate 
| is made upon the assumption that it will be necessary to 
| retain constantly in the treasury four millions of dollars, 
to guard against contingencies. If such surplus were not 
required to be retained, then a loan of nineteen millions 
| of dollars would be sufficient. If. however, Congress 
should, at the present session. impose a revenue duty on 
the principal urticles now embraced in the tree list, it is 


| estimated that an additional annual revenue of about 


two millions and a half, amounting, it is estimated, on 
the 30th of June, 1842, to four millions of dollars, would 
be derived from that source; and the loan requir 
ed would be reduced by that amount. It is esti 
mated, also, that should Congress graduate and 
reduce the price of such of the public lands as 
have been long in the market, the additional rev- 
enue derived from that sonrce would be annually, for 
several years to come, between half a million and a mil 
hon of dollars; and the loan required may be reduced 
by that amount also. Should these measures be adopt- 
ed, the loan required would not probably exceed eighteen 


} or nineteen millions of dollars—leaving in the Treasury 


a constant surplus of four millions of dollars. The loan 
proposed, itis estimated, will be sufticient to cover the 
n-cessary expenditures, both tor the war and for all 
@ her purposes, up to the 30th of June, 1848; and an 
amount of this loan, not exceeding one-half, may be 
required during the present fiseal year, and the greater 
part of the remainder during the tirst half of the fiscal 
year succeding. 

In order that timely notice may be given, and proper 
measures taken to etieet the loan, or such portion of it 
a3 may be required, it is important that the authority of 
Congress to make it be given at an early period of your 
itis suggested that the loan should be 
contracted for a period of twenty years, with authority 
to purchase the stock and pay it off,at an earlier period 
at its market value, out of any surplus which may at 
any time be in the Treasury applicable to that purpose. 
\iter the establishment of Peace with Mexico, it is sup- 
posed that « considerable eurpltus will exist, and that the 
debt may be extinguished in a mach shorter period than 
that tor which it may be contracted. ‘The period of 
twenty years, as that tor which the proposed loan may 
be contracted, in preference to a shorter period, is sug- 
gested, because all experience, both at home and abroad, 
has shown that loans are effected upon much better 
terms upon long time, than when they are reimburs- 
able at short dates. 





thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars and twenty 


thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars and eight | 


the 30th of June, 1848—being the end of the next fiscal | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Necessary a8 this measure is, to sustain the honor and | 


| the interests of the country, engaged in a foreign war, it 


isnot doubted but that Congress will promptly author 
1ze If. 

The balance in the treasury on the first of July last 
exceeded nine millions of dollars, notwithstanding con- 
sidera)le expenditures had been made for the war dar- 
ing the months of May and June preceding. But for the 
war,the whole public debt could and would have been 
extinguished within ashort period ; and it was a part of 
my settled policy to do so, and thus relieve the peo- 
ple trom ita burden, and place the Government ina 
position which would enable it to reduce the publie ex- 
penditures to that economical standard which is most 
consistent with the general welfare, and the pure and 
wholesome progress of our institutions. 

Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, 
arising out of her refusal to treat for peace, as well before 
as since the war 80 unjustly commenced on her part, are 


| the extraordinary expenditures in which we have been 


involved. Justice to our own people will make it proper- 
that Mexico should be held responsible for these ex 


| penditures, 


Economy inthe public expenditures is at all times a 
high duty which al! publie tunctionaries of the Govern- 
ment owe to the people. This duty becomes the more 
imperative in a period of war, when large and extraor- 
dinary expenditures become unavoidable. During the 
existence of the war with Mexico all our resources 
should be husbanded, and no appropriations made ex- 


| cept such as are absolutely necessary for its vigorous 


prosecution and thedue administration of the Govern- 
ment. Objects ot appropriation which in peace may be 
deemed useful or proper, but which are not indispensa 


| ble tor the public service, may, when the country is en- 


gaged in atoreign war, be well postponed to a future 
period. By the observance of this policy at your pres- 
ent session, large amounts nay be suved to the Treasu- 
ry, and be applied to objects of pressing and urgent ne- 
cessity, and thus the creation of a corresponding amount 


| of public debt may be avoided. 


Jtis not meant to recommend that the ordinary and 
necessary appropriations for the support of Government 
should be withheld, but it is well known that at every 
session of Congress, appropriations are proposed for nu- 
merous objects which may or may not be made, without 
materially atlecting the public iaterests ; and these, it is 

ecommended, should not be granted. 

Theqet pass. d at your last session, “ reducing the du- 
ties on imports,” not having gone into operation until the 
first of the present month, there has not been time for 
its practical effect upon the revenue, and the business of 
| the country, to be developed. it is not doubted, how. 
ever, that the jnst poli-y which itadopts will add largely 
to our foreign trade, and promote the general prosperity. 
Although it cannot be certainly foreseen what amount 
of revenue it will yield, it is estimated that it will exceed 
that produced by the act of 1242, which it superseded. 
Lhe leading principles established by it are, to levy the 











subterfuge would be buta weak device to defeat the pro- | taxes wits a view to raise revenue, and to impose them 
visions of a solemn treaty. } upon the articles imported according to th: actual 
1 recommend that Congreas should immediately pro- | Value. 

vide by law for the trial and punish s pirates of } _ The act of 1842, by the excessive rates of duty which 
Spanish subjects who, escaping the vigilance ot their | it imposed on many articles, either totally excluded 
Government shall be found guilty of privateering against | them from importation, or greatly reduced the amount 
the United States. I do not apprehend serious dan | rted, and thus diminished instead of producing re 

from these privateers. Our navy will be constantly on | By it the taxes were imposed not for the legiti 
the alert to protect our commerce. Besides, in case | Mate purpose of raising revenue, but to atlord advanta 


prizes should be made of American vessels, the 1 
vigilance will be exerted by our blockading squadron to 
prevent the captors from taking them into Mexican 
— and it is not apprehended that any nation will vio 
ate its neutrality by suffering such prizes to be con 
demned and sold within its jurisdiction. 

| recommend that Congress should immediately pro- 
vide by law for granting letters of marque and reprisal 
against vessels underthe Mexican flag. It ia true that 
there are but few, if any, commercial vessels of Mexico 
upon the high seas ; and it is,therefore, not probable that 


utmost | 


gea to iavored classes, at the expense of a large majority 
of their fe eitizeps. Those employed in agricul 
ture, mechanical pursuits. commerce, and navigation, 
were compelled to contribute from their substance to 
swell the profits and overgrown wealth of the compara- 
tively few who had invested their capital in manufac 
tures. ‘The taxes were not levied in proportion to the 
value of the articles upon which they were imposed ; 
but, widely departing from this just rule, the lighter 
taxes were, in many cases, levied upon articles of luxu_ 
ry and high price, and the heavier taxes on those of ne 
cessity and low price, consumed by the great mass of 








many American privateers would be fitted out, in case a 
law should pass authorizing this mode of warfare. It is, 


the people. It was a system the inevitable eilect of 








}eveu greater profits than can be derived froin ey 


| of dollara, which cann +t find a market at home, 


| ests of the country, and receive the 
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which was to relieve favored classes and the wealth 

few from contributing their just proportion for the on 
port of Government, and to lay the burden on the labo 
= many engaged in other pursuits than manutae 


A system so unequal and unjust has been superseg 
by the existing law, which imposes duties on for _ 
benefit or injury of classes or pursuits, but distributes 
and, as far as practicable, equalizes the public burdens 
among all and pati The favored classe, 
who, under the unequal and unjust system which },, 
been repealed, have heretofore realized large proiits, and 
many ot them amassed large fortunes, at the expens 
of the many who have been made tributary to them wi 
have no reason to complain if they shalt be required ; 
bear their just prop. ruon of the taxes necessary for 1) 
ig ny or government, So far trom it, it will be percejy. 
ed, by an examination of the existing Jaw, that discrimin 
tions in the rates of duty imposed, within the revenue pr : 
ciple, have been retained in their favor. The ineidsan 
aid against foreign competition which they still ep, 
gives tuem an advantage whicn no otver pursuits POSBEsg. 
but of this none others will complain, because th, 
duties levied are necessary for revenue. — Thes. 
revenue duties, including freights and charges, w hich the 
importer must pay before he can come in competition with 
the home manufacturer in our markets, amount on nearh 
all our leading branches of manufacture, to more than One. 
third of the value of the imported articie, and in 8UTIe case, 
to almost one-lalfofits vaiue. Wits such advantavec. 
out doubted that ourdomestic manutacturers wil! contin 
to prosper, realizing in well-conducted estab) «by 





le 
tents 
regulac business Indeed, so far from requiring t e Prt, 
tion of even incidental revenue duties, our mavulac urere 

several leading branches are extending their | 
giving evidence of great ingenuity aud kil! 
their ability to compece, with ¢ 
sutcess, for the open market 
mestic manufactures, to the value 


iwiners 
, ing 

increased Prosper 
of the world, 
of several 


Do. 
Tibiong 
are 
nually exported to forengn countries. With such rates 
duty as those established by the existing law, Lue syein 
Will probably be permanent; and capitalists, who pay 
made, or shati hereafter make, their iuvestments in may 
ufactures, wili kaow upou what wo rely. The country w 
be satisfied with these rates, because the sdvantayes whic 
the manufacturers still enjoy result necessarily from 
collection of revenue for the supportof Govermrment, H, 
protective duties, from their unjust operation upon :. 
masses of the peuple, cannot fail to give rise to extenss. 
dissatisfaction and complaint, and to constant efforts 
change or repeal them, rendering ul investinenis in may. 
Ulactures Uncertain and precarious Lowe: and move per. 
manent rates of duty, at the same time that they will ye 
to the manufacturer fair and remunerating profits, will 
eure him against the danger of frequent changes in 
system, which cannot fall to ruinously affect bis jr 
lerests. 

Simultaneonsly with the relaxation of the restr: 
Policy by the United States, Great Britain, from whos« 
ample we derived the sysiem, has reiaxed hers. 
modified her corn laws, and reduced many other du 
moderae revenue rates, After ages of experience 
statesinen of that country have beeu Constrained by a 
necessity, and by a pub te opinion having its deep fo 
hon in the sufferings and wants of impoverished p 
to abanden ® system the effect of which was to bau 
immense fortunes In the hands of the few, and to red 
tbe jaboring millions to pauperism end mise ry. Near 
the same ratio that labor Was depressev, capital was |: 
creased and concentrated by the Britis!) protective po 

The evils of the system in Great Britain were at leg 
rendered intolerable, and it has t ) abandoned 
without a severe strugyle ou the part of the protected 
favored classes !o retain the mn juet ady untages whicat 
have so long enjoyed. It w as io be expected thut as 
lar struggle would be made by the sume ciusses in vy 
United Sites, whenever on attempt was made to mov 
or abolish the sam- wijnest sy stem here. 
policy had been in operation in the United States for 4 
much shorter period, and its pernicions effects wer 
therefore, so ciesrly perceived and felt Moough, ho 
was known ofthese effects to induce its repeal 

It would be strange if, inthe face of the example 
Great Britain, our principal foreign customer, and of | 
evils ofa system rendered maniiesi ia that country by | 
aod paintul experience and in the face of Lhe immense aa 
vantages which, under a more liberal ¢ niuuercial policy 
we are already deriving, and must continue to derive, ty 
supplying her starving populavou with food, and ts 
United States sho-ld restore a policy which she has bee 
compr lied to abandon, and thus diminish ber abiiity to pur 
chase from us the food and other articles which shes 
much needs, and we so much desire to seil. By the sin 
taneous abandoment of the proiective policy by Grew 
Brituin and the United States, new ana important ma 
kets have already been opened for our 
and other poduets; commerce and navigation 
received anew impulse; labor and trade have been re 
leased from the artificial rammeis which have so long t+ 
teredihem;and to @ great extent reciprocity, in 
change of commodities, has been introauced et 
time by both countries, and greatly for the benefit of bot 
Great Britain les been forced, by the pressure of cireu 
stances &t home, to abandon a puiicy which has been u 
held for v:es, and to open ber markeis jor our jnomen- 
surplusot bread-stuff: end it is confite ty belir 
other Powers of Europe will uliimately see the wisdor 
if they be notcompeiled by the pauperism and sutteringa 
of their crowded population, to pursue a stanlar po 
_ Our farmers are more deeply interested in maintaining 
the just aod liberal policy of the existing Jaw tian a 
viber Class uf our citizens. They constitute aiarge 1 
jority of cur population; and it Is well known thet 
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they prosper, allother pursuita prosper also) ‘Trey have 
heretofore not only received none of Us bou BO 
vors of Government, but, by the unequal operations of 
protective policy, have been made, by the burdens of 
ation which it imposed, to contribute to the bounties whi 


have enriched others, 

When aforeign as well as a home market is o 
them, they nus! receive,ss they are now rece ; 
creased prices for their products. They vill tind @ rea 
sale, and at better prices, for their wheat, flour i 
dian corn, beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, and other ert 
cles, which they produce. The home market alton: 
aiequate to enable them to dispose of the im 
of food and other articles which ihey are capa! 
ducing, even at the most reduced price a, for Ue anites 
reasou that they cannot be cousumed in the cowitry. I 
United States can, from their immense surplus, supp!y 1 
only the home demand, but the deficiencies of food cequ 
by the whole world, 

That tne reduced production of some of the 
of food of Great Britain, and other porta of Europe 
have contributed to increase the demand for our i 
stuffsand provisions,is not doubted; but that the great 
and eflicient cause of this increased demand, and of increas 
ed prices, consists in the removal of artificial restrictions 
heretofore imposed, is deemed to be equally certain. Thu 
our exports of food, a'ready increased and increasing | 
— former example, under the more liberal pojics f 
as been adopted, will be still vastly eniarped, unie-s ie 
be checked or prevented by a restoration of the protective 
policy, cannot be doubted, Tbhatour commercial and navi- 
gating interests will be enlarged in & corresponding r 
with the increase of our trade ts equal'y certain; 
our manufacturing interests will etil) be the favored 

f incideutal protect on 
aoa more tha 








rhief articles 











afforded them by revenue duties ; 
they cannot justly demand. 

In my annual mesaave of December Inst, atari of re 
nue duties based upon the principles of the exis 
was recommended, and Lhave seen no reason tv ue 
the opiniona then expres-ed. In view of the proba! 
beneticial effects of that jaw, [ recommend that the poi 
established by it be maintained. [thas bat just commen: 
to operate; aad to abandon or modify it without giving 
fair tria', would be inexpedient and unwise, Should 
fects in any of its details be ascertained by actual expe 
ence to exist. these may be hereafter corrected; but 
such defecia shall become manilest, the act should be fa 
tested, 

tis enbmitted for your consideration whether 
be proper, as a war measure, to impose revenue duis 
some +f the articles now embraced in the free list. Sh 
it be deemed proper to impose such + uties, with a vie# 
raise revenue to meet the expenses of the war with 
co, or to avoid to that extent the creation of a pub 
they may be repeated when the emergency w g 
rise to them shall cease toexist, and constitute nu pul 
the permanent polley of the country 

The act of the 6ib of Angust last, “ to provide for 
better organization of the Treasu y, and tor the cull ¢! 
safe-kee ping, transfer ard disbursement of the pu 
venue,’’ has been carried ints execution as rapidiy tt 
delay necessary arisiug out of the appeiniment of b 
olficers, tuking ane approving their bouds, and P 
and secaring proper piaces for the sufe-khee ping of | 
lie money would permit. Tt is not propored to ¢ 
any respect from the principles or pulicy on w q 
yreat measure is founded. ‘There are, bu wever, ' 
the details of the measure, aeveluped by its ical 
operation, which are folly set forth in ihe report t y 
cretary of the Treasury,'o which tie attention ol 
gress isinviied. These de‘ects would impair lt 
tent the suecessful operation of the law at ail times, 
especially embarrassing when the country is cogaged is 
war, when the expenditires are yreat.y increas d,w 
loans are to be effected, and the dishbur-ements are tt 
made at points m any hundred miles distet t, in some cas 
from uny depository, and a lurge portion of them ins 
re'gn country. The modifications suze tea In there 
of the Secretary of the Treasury are re CvINULELGed bo! 
favorable consideration. 





























In connection with thia eubject, | invite your atter 
to the importance of establishing & branch uf the M 
the United States at New-York. Two-thirds of the re 
nue derived from customs being collected a that poin 
demand for specie to pay the cuties whi be larve;: a 
branch mint, where fureizn coin 6nd bullion cou d be 
mediately converted into Americen coin, weuld gre 
facilitate the transaction of tue public business, enlarg* 
circulation of cold and silver, and be, at the sume uu 
safe depository of the public money. , 

The importance of gradnating and reducing the price 
such of the public lands as have been long effered in 
market at (he minimum rate authorized by existing |4"* 
and remain unsold, induces me again to recommend ™, 
subject to your favorable consideration. Many million* 
acres of these lands have been offered in the market 
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more than thirty years, and larger quantities fo: more than ten or twenty year; and being| Lieut Colonels to be Colonels-—A Findlay, bh p Ri African Corps; W 


fan inferior quaiity, they must remain unsaieable fur an indefinite period, umless the price ‘ ! 
at which the Wey bo pardhased shall be reduced. To place # price upon them above Bush, Ist West India Regt; € T Buller, h pUnati; H Despard, 99ih Foot ; 





their rea! value is not only to prevent their sale, and thereby deprive the Treasury of — 4 RO Browne, h p Unatt; 8 Brock, h Pp 48th Foot; E W Beil, h p Unatt; A i 


income from that source, but is unjust to the States in which lie, because it 4 , 
their growth and increase of population, and because the 4 no power to levy a Campbell, CB, 9ib Lt Dragoons ; J Reed, h p 54th Foot; J Jones, h p Unatt; 
tax upon them & upon other lands widin their limite, held by other proprietors than} E Carlyon, h p Géth Foot; ‘T Burke, bh p 4ih Foot; TS Trafford, h p 24th 


the United States, for the support of their local governments, Foot; C Chambers, 25th Foot; WG h h p Unatt; J Thomas, Earl ot 
The beneficial etiects of the graduati rinciple have been realized by some of the ? »” O0t 5 tham, 2 p Unalt; a*, Marl O 
suice arta the ani win det hn, seis has bean adopied, ney iv’ vers | Cardigan, 11th Dragooas ; G Thornton, Ist oc Grenadier Regt of Ft Guards ; 
demonstrated also by the United States actiny as the trustee ¢ ec ot In- } Coles p Unatt; Sir M Creagn, h p Uuatt; J Edeo, CB, h p Unate 
emt npee banger d Alab Tt ye tek Be ’ te > oe ’ : Sir P 
dians in the sale of their lands lying within tne States of Biases pgs oa price establish Assist- Adj Gen in North Britain; E R Story, h P Unatt; Sir R Burdett, 


G4 by be igs of the United States for the sale of thels Lande, were, TF ee eid tame | oarts bP Unati; © Shes, hp Uses; i 8 Hartley, b er Sit a 
reaty of ivd4 w that tribe, subsequently ofier oO ; > e - Si 

for limited periods, The result was that jarge quantities of these lands were purchased, ones ‘st or Grenadier Regt ot Foot Guards ; J Campbell, h p Unatt; Sir C 
which would otherwise heve remained uneold. The lands were Ss oo ne 2 apy pve + Foot; the Hon C Grey, bh p Unatt; W Lord de Ros, h p 
value, and man rsons of limited means were b nalt: -_Ww . ° 
Which ‘bey have settled with their families. That similar results would be produced vy | ¢ rs Maclea: re v, me bf Cornwall, peg ar ae > ys Sgr 
the adopi.on of the graduation policy by the United States, in all the States in which they Maclean, b p Unalt ; i taphope, lst or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds; 
are the owners of large bodies of lands wii'ch have been long in market, cannot ve doubt- | C C Blane, h p Unatt; B Brinckman, Co'dstream Regt of Royal Guards; P 


ed. Ii cannot be a sound licy to withhold large quantities of the public lands from the — . a : " a 
use and occupation of our chizeus, by fixing upon them prices which experience has shown Dundas, bh p Unat; E F Boys, 45th Foot; C M Hay, Coldst Guards ; FE 
they will not command. On the contrary, it is a wise policy to afford facilities to our citi- Farquharson, 71h Foot; the Hon H Montagu, Scots Fasilier Gaards ; C 
zens to become the owners, at low and woderate rates, of freetolds of their own, instead Leslie, h Pp Unatt; HE Porter, b Pp Unatt ; GE Jones, 57h Foot ; JD Raw- 


robe . c 2 f others. Iritt rehended that these lands, if re- . . 
pent Bon CT one nnn oh iterated Badly italists, tre sales | don, h p Unatt: W Persse, CB, 16ch Light Dragoons: W Beckwith, Ap 





duced io price, would be secured in large quantities by speculators or ca) ; : 
may be restriced, in limited quantities, to actuel settlers or persons purchasi.g for purpo- | Unatt; H E Robinson, b p Unatt: G Todd, h p Unatt: the Hon EG 


Iu my last annual message I submitted for the consideration of Congress the present rys- Pennant, h p Unatt: F V Harcourt. bh p Unatt: the Hon H S Fane, h p 

tem of managing the mineral ands a spe United fo greed ae Gow Unatt: H W Breton, 4h Foot; A T Maclean, bh P 13:h Lt Dragoons: Ar- 
ld bi d sold, upon ench te ictions as . i. : 

yell ello gp opm ach of ue Lith of July last, “‘the reserved jead mines thur, Marquis of Douro, bh p Uuatt: G Gawler, h P Unatt: JJ W Anger- 


Y 2 ight prescribe. B t 4 yee A 
and ‘coutlauens ands in the Siates of Illinois and Arkansas, and ferritories of Wisconsin | stein, Let or Grenadier Regt ot fo.t Guards: T Marten, Ist Deagouns : Sir 


and a wees ape gy to be told. The sect is confined, in ite operaiiun, to “lead | J M Burgoyne, Bart, lst or Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards: P J Yorke, 
nes and c iZuous lands, . a ¥ ar -Ta P a ; . 
minge ané sootet Or the public lands containing copper end other ores is represented to | Scots Fusilier Guar ds: TG Ball, hp Uaatt: E Monins, 69th Foot: W Cox, 
be very valuable, and I recominend that pe a eee a ya Rha | h p Unatt: W Croker, CB, 17th Foot: H Capadose, lst West India Regt: 
lands, upon euch terms and conditions @s (her sup] iv ° ’ P judgtaent OF pT > : “neili _ - G ; . ‘osili . - Kk 
Congress, be deemed advisable, paving due regard vo the interests of such of our citizens as Stissoaell Then Feeia te Py ‘ 5 oe ers ae . one Hy 
may be located upon them. : : é ei, cer Ola hecruiting Vistrict + asker, p Unatt: 
{i will be ioportant, during your present session, to establish a territorial government} W J Codrington, Coldstream Regt of Foot Gaards: W Tarver h p Unatt: 
and to extend the jurisdiction aud laws of lus Uniled States over the Terriwry of Ore- W FI 2 ; " > ae : ‘ . 
on. Our laws regulating trade and iutercourse with the Indian tribes east of te Rocky er. Ist or Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards: J Ross, St Helena Regi- 
Mountains should be extended to the Pacific ocean ; and for the purpose of executing them. | ment: J W Erith, lusp Field Otficer of a Recruiting District: T Falis, h p 
and preserving friendly relations with the India» tribes withia our limits, an additional Upatt 
number of Indian agencies will be required, and should be authorized by law. The 4 7 , P a 
establishment of Custom Houses, and ‘of Post Offices and oe provision Majors to be Lieut Colonels :—T Wright, h p RI Staff Corps: W J King, 
h tranaportati’n of the mail on such routes as e pu 0} e will sug- 3 aC . . ‘ ° ig. 95 , ° 
for the  cranep eet Ties authority. ‘It will be proper, also, to establish a Surveyor-Gene- hp Ri Staff Corps: Hon N tH C Massey, h p Unatt: JJ Hollis, 25th Foot: 
vis’ office in that Territory, and to make the necessary provision for surveying the public ong 30h Foot: F Barrallier, h p Rifle Brigade; J Henderson, h p 
ds, and bringing them into marke. As our citizens, Who now reside in Uiat distant : ‘5 ae : : mg : Y oars 
regio have been subjected to many hardebips, privations, and sacrifices in their emizration, Vane : : | gg amy 56th Foot 58 Workman, h p Unatt J Swinbarn, A 
and by their improvements have enhanced the value of the public lands in ihe neigh- natt; elly, b p Unait: Fort Major at Dartmouth; G Stuart, h p 42d 
borhood of their a it ” recommended ety y- grants he made to them of Foot: T Kelly, b p Cheshire Fencibies, Fort Major at Tilbury Tort: M 
h portions of these lands us they may occupy, and that similar grants or rights of pre- rn . ‘ . » mcm e + 
émption he made to,all who may emigrate thither, within a limited period, tu be > Macgregor, oth Foot: C A Bayley, CMG, h Pp Unatt: AA O'Reilly, h P 
: Unatt: DE sobnson, 5th Poot: G Macphersoh, Ri Cansdian Rifle Regt: 


scribed by law. ' 
The Report of the Secretary of War contains detailed information relative to ‘ie several ‘ 7, J ee Sigg “pg ae 

branches of the public service convected with that department, The eperations of te army R E Burrowes, h Unatt: T Gloster, hp Unat: TG Harriott, b P Royal 
ve bee afi ighly gre c . ° . : 

have been of @ satisfactory and highly yratitying character ; Staff Corps: J alter, 95th Foot: J K Rose, h p Unatt; E Wilmot, h p 

Secretary of Wer tir apeodily Ailing up the renk end le of the regeier, enmy, for 1s greeiet | Coat: © B Brooke, 67th Foot: C F Lardy, hp Uoatt: EG W Keppel, b 
erets ) v t a sing Li n -] tiny, fe L “ . . , P = . m" ~ 

eificiency in the field, and for raising an additional force to serve during the war with P rg = H bi pee sg a J ig oe hp "aides H —" 
: ’ ean, h p Unatt: J Campbell, 38th Fuot: lood, h p Ri aggoa Train: 
Emberrasement is likely to arise for want of lege) provision authorizing compensation A allen hb p Uuatt: J Cy ‘ é 7h p Unatt: F Hh. z U ee J Bowe 

to be made to the agents employe: in the several States and Territories to pay the revolu- | O° "04+ p Uuatl: oung, Op aat ¢ F Hope, O p Unatt. owes, 

- aud other peusi — #inounts ge them by — is 9 cone tien is invited | 87th Foot: LA Dar og, bh p Unau: JS Smitb, lst Dragoon Guards : B 

to the recommendations of the Secretary of War on this subject. These ayvents incur 3 Stuff C ° . or : P -ang 

heavy respoosibiliues and perform important duties, and no reason exists why they should | Jack - ui P Ri Stati Corps 7 A Tennant, 35th Foot: W N Ocange, 67th 

not be placed on the same footing, as to compensation, with other disbureing oflicers. Foot A Sir J J Hamiitoa, B art, bh Pp Unatt: C Deane, ist Foot: HAO Neill, 
Que release wee Te senees Tee oee Shader tla os an oe h p Unatt: the Hon W N Hill,h p Unatt: 1 Clinton, h p Unatt: C Stew- 

unhappy dissensions tich Dave existec nong J 1er¢ to y ye yas : aie - “ft : a ne $ . ’ - 4 ‘1. 

been healed. Since my last aunua! :nessage important treaties have been negotiated with art, h p Unatt: FC irwin, h p Uaatt: HC Cowell, b p Unatt; J Flamank, 

some of tle tribes, by which the Indian tide to large tracts of valuable land ety a the limits | bh Pp Unatt. 

of the States and Territories has been extiugvished, and arrangements made for removing 7 P ‘ - P ~ 

the: 1 to the county west of the Mississippi. Between three and four thousand, ef different Captains tobe Majors:—\ Foster 3rd West India Rest: RA Andrews 

tribes, have. been removed so the country provided for them by treaty stipulations, and | 30th Foot; J Spence Sih Fuot; J Draper G4th Foot: H Penleaze Ist or 
rangerents have bee » ior others to follow, . . . . of , . A 

OE aa ae icaren Wik Uae taveens tices pumvedas eineiien Wenteth atreate the tiny Grenadier Regt of Fvot Guarcs; G Weston 14:h Light Dragoons ; J Harris 

portant subjectef education, The number of schovis established ameug them hes been in- | 24th Foot; T J Taylor 78th Foot; J J Peck 2ad West India Regt; H R 


ses of cultivation. 





ased, ar Aitic ali vide hy f vac triz “m the radime: - . . s; ; P 
creaseri, and additional means provided, not only for teaching them the radiments of edu Jones 6th Dragoun Guards; Sir J & Alexander 14th Foot; D Burns 19th 


cation, but of insiructing them in agriculture and the mechanic arts. ee: = “ 4 i. 3 : 
lrefer you to the report of the Secretary of the Navy for a satief story view of the opera- | Foot; B Bender 85:h Foot; R HJB M’Caumming 15th Foot; W Atkins, 
tions of the depsrment under tis charge during the past year. itis gratifying to perceive, | Royal Canadian Rifle Regt: D Stuart 46th Foot: H F Ainslie 83rd Foot: 
that while (he war with Mexico las rendered it necessary toemploy an unusual number of JR Heyland 35th F oi > ath; 0 > . ese OF . a 
our armed vessels on her co ets, the proteetion due to our commerce in other quarters of | J eyland 35th Foot: W HL Robinson 72ad Foot: G Mylius 26th Foot: 
the world has not proved insufficieat No means 1" be spared to Hive otitione y to the | T J Deverell G7th Foot: F E'd 90ch Foot: W B Caldwell 92ud Foot: R 
naval service in the prosecution of the war; and am happy to know that the officers | @ BY: . 7 r ( . - . ey ar 
and men anxiously desire to devote themse.ves lo the service of their country in any en'er- Care 38th Foot: TM Wilson 96th Foot: A Splaine Sst Foot: & Bash 96th 
pris@, however difficult of execution. ae ae Foot; J A Robertson 820d Foot: C Kelson, Ceylon Rifle Regt: J Ward 
recommend to your favorable constderation the proposition to to each of our foreign t vot: 2 ,C WwW Bore ov: ex - ., : Jor. 
an efficient sea steamer, and, as especially demanding attention, the establish- Blet Foot . the Hou G Cc W Forester, R "y al R gt of Horse Guards J Nor 
mentat Pensacola of the necessary means of repairing and refitting the vessels of the Navy tmnan 54th Foot: A W Mackay 21st Foot: J K Branker 15th Fuot: G P 
employed in the Guit of Mexico. Bashe 7th Light Drag! C F Maxwell 82nd Foot: R Vansittart, Coldst Regt 


There are othe ryestions in the report which deserve, and, | doubt not, wi'lre > vou . ae > 2 ‘ : 
Che cre other suggestions in the report w jeserve, and, | doubt not, wi'lrece your of Fooi Guards: J M Kidd 89:h Foot: H B Harvey 87th Foot: E A G 











consideravion, x = , =" c san “ 

The pr rae sotenes vn of the ma — e for yo past year ore Selly a ted “ Muiler lst Foot: V/ J Clerke 77th Foot: A Bolton 5th Drag Guards: W 
the report of the ’ost-master General. The revenue or the year ending on the thirtieth P ; n7 —_e u 2 » 571h FF ° ~ +¢ y . we 
oft June iast amounted to three million four hunired and eighty seven thousand one hundred Hamilton 73th Foot: W J Sanders 57th Foot: J Graham 89th Foot: RL 


and ninety-nine dollars, which is e ght hundred and two thousand ix hundred and forty two | Phipps 68th Foot: © A Windham, Coldstream Regt of Foot Guards; J 
jollars and forty-five cents less than thet of the preceding year. The payments for thatde- | Nicholson 99ib Foot: T Tulloch 42nd Foot: GO Moore S2ad Foot: the 
partment during the ssme time amounted to four million eighty-four theusand two hundred Pep ‘ - 7 = " 

and ninelty-seven dollare and twenty-two cents. Of this sum five hundred and ninety-seven Hon R E Boyle, Coldstream Regt ot Foot Guards: J HO Moore 35th Ft: 
thousand and ninety-seven dollars and eighty ¢ents have been ee pe treasury. | L, S O'Connor Ist West India Regt: J Piggott, St Helena Regt: A Horne 
The cisbur-ements for the year were two hundred and thirty-six thousand four hundred and bY A - aR seal ’ : . . . a. ee . 

Sierdae dollars and seventy-seven cents ess than those of the preceding year. While the | 22th I vot: GS Deverill 90th Foot: L F Jones 96th F vot : H P Raymond 
disbursements htve been thus diminished, the mai! facilities have been enlarged by new | Ist Foot: H 3 Bruere 43rd Foot: H Grimes 98th Foot: T M Biddulph 1s: 


mail rontes of five thousand seven hn i and thirty-nine miles; an increase of transpor- ife G “de: Toung 3¢ Pa j $e) ‘asilie suar > 
tation of one million seven hundred and sixty-four thousand one hundred and forty-five miles, Life Guards: D 7 oung 39th Foot : F R nnitly, Se ats F asilier Guards: T 
and the @stablishment of four bundred and eighteen new post offices. Contractors, pust:| E Lacy 72ad Foot: P Smyly 99th Foot: OS Blachford 15th Light Drag : 


eae on wagesed mantine oeeameeiians “ey have performed their duties } J Gray 40ch Foot: HJ Pogson, o p Ceylon Regt, Garrisou Quarier.uaster 
energy and faithfauiness deserving commendation. For many interesting detuils con- le er . an : , 
aa ot pe of thie « iment, you are referred to the veportof the | at Gibraliar: J Holland 86th Foot: EC Soden 2nd West India Regt: B V 











nected with the operations of this « lishment, you sre referred to the reportof the _ : > 
Postinas’+ og oo his = c. es «for improving ite ey aré recommended Layacd 37th Foot: JL. Lirisgton, Coidstream Regt of Foot Guards: W E 
to your favorwble consideration. repeat! opinion exrressed in my last agnual mes- . . ies a att OSth BF - a Aay 

sage, (hat the business of this depart: mt s d be so regulated that the revenues derived Hammer, Ri Regt of Horse Guards 9 J Imjpr tt 25tu Boot: GW May o 4th 


from’ it showid be maie to equal the expenditures; and it is believed thet this mag be! Drag Guards: H R Tharlow 90:h Foot: G Talbot 43rd Foot: J Campbell 
eae oe Semel, Sean oh bh wie ey Be pe sof pleas, in the report of the | g7th Foot: E Littledale Ist Foot: C Murray 16th Foot: the Hon D Hi 

Writh fu'l reliance upon the wiedom and patriotism of your deliberations, it will be my Murray, Scots Fusilier Guards: R Baillie 72ad Fuot: R Goring ist Foot; 
duty, as it will be my anxious des re, to cooperate with you in every coustilutional effortto| R S Muiray 33th Foor: J Boiton 75th Foot: MSH Lloyd 2nd Foot: W 
promote we welfare and muintain the honor of our common conn MES K. POLK. Barnes 17th Foot: T H Tidy 14th Foot: OC James 84th Foot: E C Ansell 

Wasiincton, December 8, 1046. 74th Ft: D Riley 24th Ft: R_ H Edmonstone 8ist Fi: G E Ayimer 93rd 
Foot : J Mayne Ist Foot: R F B Rushbrooke, Scots ary Guards: H D 

“ ot ~ Cowper 40th Ft: A Jardine 75th Ft:E Foy 71st Fi: A Kerrlst Fi: J 

Che AUitD aud X xUDY, ease tad Lite Guards: T Skinaer, Gevton Rifle Regt: J Clarke Ist West 
Mee a India Regi: F M Martyn 2ad Life Gaards: W H Gilman 68th Ft: J Wegg 

THE BREVET—ARMY. | 56th Ft: RG Lloyd 76:h Ft: J Fraser 35h Fc: M G Sparks 10ih Ft: A 

War Ovrtce, Nov. 9.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the | 4 Barnes 25th ft: GF C Scott 76th Ft: the Hon A N Hood, Scots Fasi 
following offlcers to take raux by Brevet, as under-mentioned ; the com- | lier Guards: W Sutton, Cape Mounted Rifles: T Abbott 3rd West India 
missions tobe dated 9th Nov., 184i :— Regt: A I Lockhart 92ad Ft: W Shaw 3cad West India Regt: T Mvore 

Yo be Field- Marshals ;—Gon Sir G Nugent, Bart, and GCB; Gen T | 12th Ft: J Ford 43rd Ft: G M'Beath 68th Ft: the Hon H Pit, Ri Regi of 
Grosvenor; Gen H Wm Marquis of Anglesey, KG and GCB. | Horse Gaards: W R Halliday 93ed Ft: W Johaston 65th Fe. 

Lieu! Generals to be Gencvals—Sir C Imhoff; G Gordon; C Craven: J 
Orde; Sir C_ B Egerton, GOMG; Sic H J Camming; TB Reynardson; | War Orrice, Nov. 9 —Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
Joun Earl of Carysfort; Sir P Mailand, KCB; Hon T E Capel: G B | lowing officers of the Rl Artillery and Rt Engineers to take rank by Bre- 
Mundy; Sir C Halkett, ACB; Lhe Rt Hon Sir F Adam, GCB and } vet, as under mentioned. The commissions to be dated 9th Nov., 1846 :— 
GCMG. | Rovan Artittery.—Major Generals to be Lieut Generals: Sir T Down- 

Mojor Generals to be Lieul-Generals ;--Hon H B Lygon ; Hon E P Ly- man, KCB: Sie J H Carncross, KCB: A Watson, E V Worsley, H Evelegh, 
gon, CB; H Shadtormh; A Lloyd: J M Hamerton, CB; PJ Parry; Sir| Hon H W Gardner, F Walker, J W Tobin. 

D XAimenes; D Colquhonn; C Nicol. C B; Sir W Taslt; Sit G HF! Colonels to be Major Generals :—J Slessor, Jate RI [rish Artillery ; J 
Berkeley, KUB; S H Berkeley; Sir C J Napier, GCB, H Touzel; Sir J Irving, late Ri Iris Artillery; P Campbell, Retired RI Artillery; J B 
Dickson, KCB, Sir H King, CB, Sir E Gibbs, KCB; Sir G T Napier, | parker, Retired Ri Artillery; WG Power, A Macdonald, TJ Forbes, A 
KCB; Hoa Sir Hk Pakenham, KCB; Sir J Harvey, KOB; Sit G Scovell, | Manroe, J P Cockbura, R H Birch, J Armstrong, T Peterson, N W Oliver, 
KCB: Ulysses Lord Downes, KCB; Sir N Douglas, KCB; Geo Marquis! g J J Lacy. 

ot Tweeddale, KT and CB; Sir F W Trench; A G Lord Saltoun, KCB; | Liews Colonels to be Colonels:—Sir WM G Colebrooke ; T Tisdall, late 
H Wyndham; Sir E Bowator; Sic W M’Gomm, KCB. B | RI ivish Artillery; W Cator ; J Chester, half pay RI Artillery; A Maclach. 

Colonels to be Major- Generals :—C EB Conyers, CB hp, Insp Field offi | lan ; C Gilmour, Retired RI Artillery ; S Kirby, Retired Ri Artillery ; J 
cer; GA Henderson, h-p, Insp Field Officer; R Parke, h-p Unatt: RB} wW Kettlewell, Retired RI Artillery; G C Coffin, Retired Rl Artillery; JS 
Ma ‘Pusrson, CB, tp U wait: P tay, hp 25th Lt Drags; J Allan, CB, 57th | Bastard,  G Browne, D Grant, H A Scott, W Wylde, CB. 
Pt; 4 Mony. CB, hp 60th F : D Forbes, CB, hp 78th Fi: J F Ewart, CB,| — Capiains to be Majors: —W H Bent, F Ward, W B ingilby, T O Cater, 
lusp Field Officer of a Recruiting District; H A Proctor, CB, hp 6th Ft: ; 4 Prester, RW Storey, G James, C H Nevett, J Bivomtield, 

W Jervois, bp, 53rd Ft; W  Riddall bp Unatt; TF Addison, hp 99th Ft; | R 1, Garstin, J A Wilson, X Tomkyns, H Williams, R G B Wilson, B Cup- 
Sir F Cockburn, 2nd West India Regt; T Steele, hp Unatt: C J Doyle, page, R Barn, k B Burnaby, J H Griffin, TA Lethbridge, D Thorndyke, 




















. | 
H Palliser, ; : : : 
| to be Maj, v Johnsoc: Lieut WS Scroggs to be Capt, v Spence: Sec Lieut 





Admirals of the White to be Admirals of the Red :—P Ste.e.s, ; Sir 
W Hotham, GCB; Sir E Codrington, GCB, GCMG; Sir G Parker, KCB. 

Admirals of the Blue to be Admirals of the White:—Sir C Ogle, Bart; 
R D Oliver, Esq; D’A Preston, Esq; M Dobson, Esq; Hon Sir J Talbot, 
GUB; J Giffard, Esq. 

Vice-Admirals of the Red to be Admirals of the Blue:—H R Giynn, 
Esq; Sir E Hamilton, Bart, KCB; Sir R Laurie, Bart, KCB; Sir W H 
Gage, Knt, GCH. 

Vice-Admirals of the White to be Admirals of the Red:—J Mar- 
quis of Thamond, GCB; R Matson, Esq; J Mackellar, Esq; G Barker, 
Esq; Sir C Adam, KCB; W Granger, Esq; Sir A Drummond, Knt, KCH; 
Sir T Livingstone, Bart; Sir F W Austen, KCB. 

Vice- Admirals of the Blue to be Vice-Admirals of the White :—T J 
Maling, Esq; Sir J A Ommanney, KCB; Z Mudge, Esq ; H Hill, Esq ; 
A W Schomberg, Esq; Sir E D King, Kut, KCH; Sir G Mundy, KCB; 
F Warren, Esq; J Carthew, Esq; Sir ‘I Briggs, GCMG ; Rt Hon Thos 
Earl of Dundonald; N Tomlinson, Esq; Sir W Parker, Bart, GCB; G 
M’Kinley, Esq. 

Rear-Admirals of the Red to be Vice.Admirals of the Blue:—R Curry, 
Esq, CB; Sir J W Loring, KCB, KCH; Sir R H Bromley, Bart; Hon DP 
Bouverie; J Dick, Esq; P Ribouleau, Esq; M Buckle, Esq; J Alien, 
Esq; J Noble, Esg; C J W Nesham, Esq; Sir C Bullen, KCB, KCH; J 
Wight, Esq; W Young, Esq ; B M Praed, Esq. 

Rear-Admirals of the White to be Rear-Admirals of the Red :—S But- 
cher, E3q; R Jackson, Esq; C B H Ross, Esq, CB, Sir C Malcolm, Knt; 
Hon G Elliot, CB; Rt Hon Lord W Fitzroy, KCB; M Godwin, Esq; Sir 
H Pigot, Knt, CB, KCH; E Hawker, Esq; Sir C Richardson, KCB; .F 
Temple, Esq; H Gordon, Esq; Sir J Alexander Gordon, KCB; Hon F 
W Aylmer, CB; R Thomas, Esq; J R Dacres, Esy; J S Carden, Esq; J 
Sykes, Esq; J !mpey, Esq; H M Ommanney, Esq. 

Rear-Admirals of the Blue to be Rear-Admirals of the White :—Sir J C 
Coghill, Bart; J Ayscough, Esq; Sir TT J Cochrane, Kut, CB; SirGF 
Seymour, Knt, CB, GCH; Hon G Poulett; Sir W B Proctor, Bart; CJ 
Johnston, Esq; E Ratsey, Esq; C P B Bateman, Esq; M A N de Starck, 
Esq; A Lysaght, Esq; Hon J Percy, CB; Hon Sir A Maitland, CB, 
KCMG; Hon G L Proby; Rt HonGG Lord Radstock, CB; Rt HonG@ 
Earl Cadogan, CB ; Sir E Tecker, KCB. 

And the undermentioned Captains were also appointed Flag-Officers of 
her Majesty’s Fleet :— . 

To be Reay-Admirals of the Blue :—J M Gordon, Esq; Sir W fi Dillon, 
Knt, KCH; T Searle, ksq, CB; H Hope, Esq, CB; sir T Ussher, Kat, 
CB, KCH; W Ward, Esy; Sir S J B Pechell, Bart, CB, KCH; R Elliot, 
| Esq; C F Daly, Esq, CB; Hon Sir F B R Pellew, Knt, CB. KCH; Sir F A 
Collier, Knt, CB, KCH; Hon J W King; Sie C Napier, KCB; J B Pur- 
vis, Esq; W H Shirrefl, Esq; R Arthur, Esq, CB; P Hornby, E+q, CB; 
Hon W Gordon; C J Austen, Esqg, CB; P Browne, Esq. 

This day also, in pursuance of her Majesty’s pleasure, the following 
officers have been promoted :— 

Commanders to be Captains :—J Kains, Esq; G G Burton, Esq; PG 
| Haymes, Esq; W H Higgs, Esq; J 8S W Johnson, Esq; G Baker, Esq ; 
| H Layton, Esq: W H Kitchen, Esq; J Oake, Esq; R F Gambler, Esq; A 
| Darley, Esq; J R Booth, Esq; Sir U Ricketts, Bart; T 8 Thompson, Esq ; 
W H Jervis, Esq; J W D Brisbane, Esq; H E Edgell, Esq; H B Young, 
Esq; J H Ward, Es}; E St L Cannon, Esq; J Macdonell, Esq; R Bar- 
ton, Esq; F HH Glasse, Esq; C G Robinson, Esq ; W Louis, Esq; Hon 
R Gore; C J Bosanquet, Esq; C O Hayes, Esq; J Simpson, Esq; GT 
Gordon, Esq; Hon E Plunkett; E Ommanney, Esq; W F Glanville, Esq ; 
D Curry, Esq; W K Stephens, Esq; W W Chambers, Esq; C M M 
Wright, Esq ; G G Macdonald, Esq; G H P White, Esq; J W Noble, Esq; 
H M E Allen, Esq; W Maclean, Esq; J W Morgan, Esq; W W Horn- 
by, Esq. 

re to be Commanders :—E Monday, Esq; G Kennicott, Esq ; 
J T Knott, Esq; H J Jones, Esq; G Buttler, Esq; D Welch, Esq; F 
White, Esq; J Bowie, Esy; W H Brand, Esq; J Harding, Esq; J Ste- 
phen, Esq; J Rawstorne, Esq; G Caswell, Esq ; W Critchell, Esq ;.G 
Spong, Esq; W Carr, Esq; W V Read, Esq; C E Wilmot, Esq ; G Gold- 
finch, Esq; W T Griffiths. Esq; E Franklin, Esq; R Dowse, Esq; W 
Hamley, Esq; J W Finch, Esq; J J M’Donnell, Esq ; W Howat, Esq ; H 
E Wingrove, Esq: W Hoseason, Esq; E E Gray, Esq; C Hadaway, Esq ; 
G Harvey, Esy; W O’B Hoare, Esq; A N Fairman, Esq; C Jenkin, Esq ; 
W MIG Pasco, Esq; J B West, Esq; W Chambers, Esq; T M Rodney, Esq; 
CH Baker, Esy; W G Maude (B), Esq; H Byng, Esq; G Lavie, Eeq; 
W R Mends, Esq; J W Tarleton, Esq; & Holland, Esq; W Reid, Esq ; 
R D Fowler, Esq; J H Norcock, Esq; D R B Mapleton, Esq; G Gore, 
Esq; W Barrie, Esq: A Heseltine, Esq: W H Dobbie, Esq; A Little, 
Esq; C ¥ Campbell, Esq; H S Hawker, Esq; JJ B E Fiere, Esq; G G 
| Randolph, Esq; R Curtis, Esq; H A Story, sq; C J Balfour, Esq; WF 
Burpett, Esq; F E Jobnston, Esq; H ES Winthrop, Esq; T H Christian, 
Esq; A Cumming, Esq; O P Knott, Esy; G Jonnson, Esq; Hor D 
Keane; T Carmichael, Esq; RR Quin, Esq; R R Western, Esq; EM 
Lyons, Esq ; Rt Hon Lord A W Beauclerk ; H- King (B), Esq; RS Smith, 
Esq ; J Willcox, Esq; J M R Ince, Esq; J B Willoughby, Esq. 

Mates to be Lieutenants—Messrs C Vesey, R Berington, P R Couch, J 
S Darrell, G A E Ridge, R H H Mends, T A Swinburne, O M C Read, F 
W Gough, C F Des Veux, E A Porcher, S S Skipwith, W JS Pullen, G 
M Smith, AG E Murray, T T Hamley, E H G Lambert, H Nelson, W.H 
Phipps, W Swinburn. 

Second Masters to be Masters—Messrs T Arundel, G J Gibbon, D M 
Jago, R Read, J W Symonds, W H Crane, B Simpson, D J Louttid, J 
Stokes, H Norway, ¥ J Kent, TJ Whillier, W Squire, R T Saunders, J 
N Willis, W & Williams, J F Beckett, J Wallis, T Edwards, § Spain. 

Assistant Surgeons to be Surgeonsx—L D Buchanan, R Haywood, T 
Tait, J J Acheson, J 8 Davidson, W Roberts, W Crofton, J T Jenkins, T 
Crawford, D Ritchie, R Dalton, R Anderson; Dr E H_Derriman, MD; 
Messrs J G Risk, A Brown, J H Haire, J G Buchanan, D Russell ; Dr H 
O'Hagan, MD; MrH J Domville. 

Clerles to be Paymasters and Pursers—Messrs W Meredith, C J J Brown, 
E D Bach, W F Maturin; C H Elkens, H K Conquer, J B Hay, F Gilbert, 
WB Pearce, H 8 Hooper, C 8 Giles, J W Ancell, A Nash, S Fisher, T 
M Ramage, J E Antey, W Wiles, J P P Cole, G Ramsden, T Pidcock. 











War-Orrice, Nov 9. 


ist Regt of Lite Gaards—Maj and Lieut Col J Hall to be Lieut Col and 
Co! without p,: Bt Maj R Parker to be Maj and Lieut Col, v Hall: Lieut 
W Anderton to be Capt, ¥ Parker. > : 

3d Lt Drags—Bt Lieut Col G H Lockwood C B to be Lieat Col without 
p: Capt J W Yerbury w be Major, v Lockwvod: Lieut J Martin to be 
Capt, v Yerbary : Cornet C R Colt to be Lieut, v Martin. : 
Coldstream Regt of Foot Gaards—Bt Col C A F Bentinck to be Lieut 
Col without p: Ct Col HJ W Bentinck to be Moajor,v C A F Bentinck: 
' Lieat and Captain 2% Vansittart to be Captain and Lieut Col, v HJ W Ben- 
tinck. 
5th Foot—Maj D E Johnson to be Lieut Col without p: Capt J Spence 





J L Hegge to be First Lieut, v. Scroggs. 


hp 2ud Garrison Batt ; T Charretie, hp 7th West India Regt ; Sir G Ar- | ty “Stow, W Fraser, C Gostiing, C H Mee, T Desbrisay, C B Symons, T| _67th—Maj E B Brooke to be Lieut without p: 3t Maj T J eee = De 
thur, Bart, bp York Chassears; E Parkinson, CB, bp 11th Ft, T H Blair, | © Robe. s 4 | Maj. v Brooke: Lieut W Pilsworth to be Capt, v Adair: Eas J C Marray 


CB, ip Unatt; R Liaellyn, CB, hp Unatt; J Hare. CB, hp 20:b Lt Drags, | 

R figerton, CB, bp Unait; Sir W Chalmers, CB, hp Unait: C Beckwith, | ; epee PF 
CB, hp Unatt; W Campbell, CB, hp Unatt; J C Bourchier, hp 22nd Lt | Major Generals to be Y.ient Generals :—E W Duraford ; SrG Whit. 
Drags; J Grant, CB, hp Unatt; T W Taylor, CB, Unatt. Lieat Governor | mure ; PR Thackeray, CB; Sic SR Chapman, CB; J F Birch, CB: G 
RM College; L Arguimban, CB. hp, Ist Ft; Sie H G W Smith, Bart, GC, | Nicolls ;: G Wrigbt. 

Colonels to be Major CGenerals:--Sir W Gosset, CB; G Cardew; T 


ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


hp Unatt; F Calvert, CB, bp Unat'; W Staveley, CB, hp Unatt. Depaty- 
Guarterm General, Mauritics, Sir De Lacy Evans, KCB, bp Uuatt , W | Fyers; E Panshawe, CB; Thomas Canningbam; ‘I’ Colby. 
{i Scot, hp Unatt; H P Davison, bp 3h West India Regt: Sir I Will.| Lieut Colonels to be Colyneis.:—Sic J MF Smith; R Jones; T Moody; 


shire, Bart, KCB, hp Uuatt, Commandant at Chatham; Hen H E Butler, | MC Dixon; P D Calder. : +t 
hp 2ud Garrison Batt; E Flemiag CR, Lusp Field Officer of a Recrniting Captains tobe Majors:—G Tait: HR Brandreth: C O Streattield: J 
Hi Sandnam: ‘I’ C Luxmoore: 


District; J Rolt, CB, bp Unatt; P Bainbrigge, CB, hp Unatt, Deputy. P Portlock: © C Alexander: G C Page: : 

Quarter:a-General in treland: ‘t E Napier. CB, bp Unatt, Dep Adj Gene- | W Faris: lf’ H Baddeley: T Bundgeon : V J Biscoe: H P Walll 
° I Wie “hor : } + : 

ral ia ireland; Nathaniel! Thorn. CB, hp Permanent Assist Quarterm. | WAR OFFICE, Nov. 9. 


General; W ti Sewell, CB. 91th fi; W L Darling, hp 2nd Garrison Batt ; | 
Sir J Toackwell, KCB, 3rd Lt Drags; Sir W L Herries, CB, hp Unatt; J | 
M' Donald CB, 92ad Fi; TS S+ Clair. CB, hp Unatt; G W Paty, CB, hp | * be dated N 1946 
Unatt: TJ Wemyas, CB, bp Unatt; R B Gabriel, CB, bp 22nd Lt Drags; | 51298 to be cated Nov. 9, 1346. aie 3 — . 

H Thi nas, CB, 4 Unatt; W Rowan, CB, bp Unatt: JS Kennedy, CB | Colonels to be Mojor Geuerals:--V, Nicholls: G Lewis, CB: E Law- 
hip Unatt; Arthur W M Lord Sandys, bp Unatt: Sic T H Browne, hp| "ence: CB: G Jones: TB Adair, C B: WH Conolly : G Beatty. 


Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following oflicere ef the 
Royal Maripes tv take rank by Brevet, as undermentioned. The commis- 


to be Lieut, v Pilsworth. ‘ ‘ 

78th—MajJ Forbes to beLient Col without p: Bt Maj RJ P Vassall! to 
be Maj, v Forbes: Lieut D St V Hamilton to be Capt, v Vassail: Eus G F 
Sydenham to be Lieut, v Hamilton. ‘ ; 

92ud—Maj J A Forbes to be Lieut Colonel without pur; Bt Major M kK 
Atherley to be Maj, v Forbes: Lieut Col E 8 Gleig to be Capt, v Atherley : 
Ens G W Hi Viscount Kirk wal! to be Lt, v Gleig. ‘ 

94th—Major J Brown to be Lieut Col, without par; Capt W D Devon- 
port to be Major, v Brown; LieutG AK D’Arcy to be Capt, v Devonport ; 
ius H A Pratt to be Lieut, v D'Arcy. ; 

Qnd West India tegt.—Major J Allen to be Lt Col, without p; Capt J J 
Peck 10 be Maj, v Allea; Lt W Anderson to be Capt; v Peck; tus CJ G 
Williams to be Lt, v Anderson, -@ 

Commissions te beac date 9th November, 1346. 

War Orrice, Nov. 13. 

12th Lt Drag--P T Ganning Gent, to be Asst Surg, v M’lutyre app to 
26th Ft. 3cd Ft—The Hon W E Lysaght to be Eos without par, v M’- 
Dermott, pro ia 8th Fi. 5th—Serj Maj C Carter to be Sec Lieut without 





‘natt: T P Howard, »rd Lt Dr 12S ; W Mills. hp Sth Ft: F sh. Lieut Colonel to be Colonel :—J Woovtlrige. 

re io ua an " thal cB sth rts H Balbeavis, ence he Captains to be Majors :—R Fora: H J Gillespie: D M’Adaua : ‘S Garms- 
Unatt; V & Eyre, late Horse irenadier Grds; ‘TT Wooldridge, hp 91st | 2? J H Stevens: W Taylor: CC Prati: HI Delacombe: G H Cory- 
Ft: GL Goldie ; CB, hp Unatt; G P Higginson, bp Unatt; G Bowles, hp ton: J Ashmore : C Fegen : R I. Hornbrook : . Scott: W L, Dawes: 
Unatt; Tf Bunbury, 67th Bt; Hou H e Pore gia Regt of Life J A Philips: W Joliitfe: W Calamy: J Fynmore. 
Grds; P Ray, hp Scots Fasilier Grds ; rodwin, CB, bp 87th kt; TW ieee — 
Robbins, hp iéth Ft; R Macneil. 78tb Ft; G D Pitt, losp Field officer of a THE BREVET—NAVY. 
Recruiting District; W Sutherland, 5th Ft; H Rainey, CB, bp Unatt; Hon Aviratty, Nov. 9.—This day, in pursuance of her Majesty’s pleasure, 
C Gore, CB Dep Quarterm General in Canada, hp Unatt; R Dalyell, bp] the following I'lag Officers of her Majesty’s Fleet were promoted, viz. :— 
Unatt; W L Walton, bp Unatt; C R Fox, hp Unatt, ADC to the Queen ; Admiral of the Red to be Admiral of the Fleet :—Sir G Martin, GCB, 
€ AShawe, Coldstream Regt of ft Grds, GCMG,. 








pur, v Hogg pro. 8th—Ens B K M'Dermott from 8d Foot to be Lieut 
without pur, v Cox deceased. 10th—Ens G T Whitaker w be Adj. v Gal- 
loway who resigns the Adjatancy only, Aug. 24. 15th—J Lloyd Gent, to 
be Ens by par, v Bontine app to 2d Drag. 18th-—Aast Surg J Stewart to 


| be Surg, v G Stewart dec, Aug. 5; W K Chalmers MD to be Assist Surg , 


y J Stewart. 19th—G V Macdonald Gent, to be Ens without pur, v An- 
derson app to 37th Foot. 27th—Asst Surg D M’intyre MD, fm 12th Lt 
Drag to be Asst Surg, v Home pro on Statf. 26th—Capt © W Fraser fim 
39th Ft to be Capt, v Wilbraham who exch, Aug. 24. 37th—Lieut HR 
Manuers to be Capt without pur, v J Harvey, who ret upon full pay 4 
Ens J G Anderson fm 19th Ft to be Ens without pur. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 1-2 A civil war has broken out in Portugal, and large bodies of troops are in 

ema eEse <i arms against the Queeu’s government. Blood has already been shed Sal- 

sd ET aN ADRIBIONHW 3 danha commands the royal army, and he was in position near the fa- 

7 mous Torres Vedras. Oporto was blockaded by the Queen’s forces, and 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1846. affairs in that country wear a very gloomy aspect. 

















CORN LAWS.—STATE OF TH E CABINET. We lament to say that the last steamor brings intelligence that the house 

We have no later intelligence from Europe than that brought to us by | Of Hanmer & Co. of London had suspended payment, When a firm like 
the Cunard steamer Caledonia. (his, of ancient standing, of unsurpassed credit, and with whcee name the 

At the last dates the provision cargoes from this country had begun to | Present generation from early impressions, associate the idea of pecuniary 
arrive in great numbers, and tended to dissipate the idea of famine, which responsibility beyond the reach of any contingency, happens to be struck 
had in some degree begun to take possession of the pablic mind. Exports down, it is noc merely a calamity to the individaals im mediately concerned; 
of tood indeed were going on from England to different parts of the conti- | it isa public disaster, for it unhicges men’s minds and produces a feeling of 
nent, whore the fear of famine was more imminent. Exports of food, also ,; 8eneral inisirust. Nationally speaking, the present instance in other re. 
were constantly taking place from Jreland to Eugland, and thereby, arpa- | 8pects is of little import, as the only English creditors to any amount are 
rently, giving a practical denial to the existence of scarcity in that island. Mastermans & Co. for £19,000, but there are a great number of Conti- 
But in the matter of scarcity it should be remembered, that the crops of | ental bankers severe losersby it, and besides, the Russian Government for 
wheat, barley, turnips, &c., were, throughout Great Britain and Ireland, about half a million sterling. eS 
of a fair average quantity during the present season of 1846, The failure! The Montpensier Marriage is stilla fertile subject of discussion both 
was in ths potatoe ; and as that is a cheap food, and the food of Ireland |! England and France. The French papors maintain. that the communi- 
more especially for the masses, the effects of the failure fall on the bulk of the | Cans made by the British government ca the subject to the other great 
labouring people. As the preduce of the poor peasant’s garden has been cut Continental powers were received with inditference; the Englishsay, they 
off, he is not, with his scanty earnings of wages, uble to feed bis family with | expressed their full concurrence in the views of Lord Palmerston, and that 
the dearer kinds of food, and consequently, these more expensive articles | Austria besides had married the Dake of Bordeaux to the Arch Duchess of 
of diet arc, as usual, exported to England—not, we repeat, because they Modena, with a view of encouraging the hopes of the legitimist party in 
are not wanted in Ireland, but because the poor people are not able to France. It is besides asserted in some quarters, that Louis Philippe justi- 
perchass them. ‘The true remedy in such a case is, the introduction of a fies his breach of the promise made to the Queen at Eu, by asserting, that 
cheaper article from foreign countries, such as the maize; but so far even Lord Palmerston brought forward a Coburg candidate to the hand of the 
this article bas been beyond the reach of the poor peasants, in consequence | @ueen of Spain, contrary to the understanding at which both parties arrived 
of its enhanced price arising from ils ‘general demand. The large ship- | at the same place: poor excuse! if true. Bat, on the other hand, it is al- 
ments, however, from this country during autumn will, we trust, bring leged, that Matia Christina offered the hand of ber daughter to a Coburg, if 
down the price of Indian corn s9 as to be within the reach of those poor Lord Palmerston would bind England to an active and decided support of 
and distressed people who so much need it. ber Government. In short, nothing positive is known on the subject, except 

This accords with what we have always said as to the introduction of fo- | that there is an end to the good understanding between Engiand and France. 
reign food into England—it is a cheap article of diet that is wanted, not a 
dexr one. Wheat may be cheap according to usval figures in the prices 
current, but it may be yet too dear for the poor man ; and as the poor man’s 
food—the potato, has failed, it is only a very cheap substitute that his lim- 
ited means will enable him to buy. 

The question of opening the ports, or iv other words, of admiiting wheat 
entitely free of duty, is still agitated, and the cabinet, weak in itself, weak 
in its counsels, and still weaker by its own divisions and dissensions, will 
be governed in this matter by force of public opinion, The duty on Indian 
Corn is already repealed—that article, thanks to Sir Robert Peel, does enter 
the ports of Great Britain free of all imposts ; and the duty on wheat is now 
so low that the repeal of the remaining portion would hardly be a measure 
of any essential relief. The hostility too of the landed interests to any fur- 
ther reductioa of duties, will deter Lord John Rasse!l from resorting to that 








Cracow.—This little republic has been doomed to annililation by the 
coocurrent acts of the three great Northern powers, to whose protection its 
institutions were intrusted by the treaty of Vienna. The republic is incor- 
porated with the territories of Austria, and every shadow of its indepeud- 
ence gone However much we may doubt the wisdom ot that policy which 
conceived so poor an apology for the independence of Poland, there can 
be no question, that its destruction is a flagrant violation of a treaty to which 
both England and France are guarantees, and suspicions are entertained that 
the Northern powers would not have dared to strike such a blow at ihe es- 
tablished order of Europe without the secret acquiescence of France. 


South America.—The intelligence that General Fiores, the late Pre- 
sident of Ecuador, is fitting out a large expedition, or rather, that an expe- 
course, unless be be driven to it by popular clamour. dition is preparing under his nominal command, to operate somewhere on 

We have just said that the Cabinet is weak from its own divisions and the South American continent, appears to us the most inexplicable event 
dissensions. This is, we believe, undoubtedly trae. The personal dislike | that has for e long time come under onr notice. To the first rumours of 
existing between Earl Grey and Lord Palmerston does not dimiuish, bat this undertaking we gave no credit; but subsequent occurrences leave no 
increase ; and the discord has produced two sections in the ministry. Ear] | 00% to doubt its existeuce. The places where rendezvous are established 
Grey is supported by his two relatives, Sir George Grey and Mr. Charles to receive volunteers, the inducements held out to them, the names of the 
Wood ; and, it is said, is backed also by the Mar! of Clarendon, who, if Lord | Trung otlicers, Xc., are given with minuteness. The names of two 
Palmerston should be got rid of, would be transferred to his seat in the | large steamers purchased to accompany the expedition, the docks in Lon- 
Foreign Office. But on the other hand it is averred, that Lord Palmerston will | don at which they are refitting, are fully known, and above ail, the mer- 
have the support of Sir Robert Peel, who, it is affirmed, has unreservedly | chants of London have remonstrated with the Foreign Office against al- 


expressed himself by private letters io M. Gaizot, displeased with the | lowing the preparatious to continue. We can easily conceive that Fiores 


French Cabinet in relation to its proceedings in the Spanish marriage | would readily avail himeelf of any opportunity to regain his authority; but 
question; and that he, to a certain extent, justifies the course of Lord Pal- | vo object can the Spanish government have ia supplying him with the 
merston. This and other circumstances have led to the belief that a coa}i | MAUS! for such appears to be the case. Indeed it would seem that 
tion may bye aud bye be formed between Lord John Russell and Sir Ro- | — is the mond and front of the whole coheane ; soldiers for it are recruited 
bert Peel. The probability of such a coalition seems almost confirmed by | Y°™ the xy ai of the Spanish army, and Spanish officers are appointed to 
the recent formation of a commission for managing the affairs of the Ducky o! commands. The final place of departare in to be St. Ander. The corres- 
Lancaster, which commission consists of an amalgamation of the Russel) pondents of the London journale in Spain, at a lose to account for what 
and Pee) parties in the persons of Earl Spenser, the Earl of Lincoln, Sir they see going on, have imagined that the expedition was intended to cou- 
James Graham and the Earl of Hardwicke. Now as this commission was | 12°" 4 kiagdom for Muyoz, the former favourite and now the husband of 

Maria Christina; but this seems too preposterous! However, tarn which 


nominzted by Lord John Russell’s Cabinet, a coalition, on a small scale , ge : 7 ‘ 3 # 
to be sure, is already actually formed! And if a coalitioa be feasible on a | wey we will, it seems impossible to arrive at any satistactory patos on 
small scale, why not on a large one? This view of the case has led some | the sabject. wrote revelations, however, couiirm the intelligeuce given 
of the leading journals, the lost, Standard and others, to surmise that the | '” the Albion of 21st ult. — 
Greys may be got rid of and be replaced by Sir James Graham, who would | Buenos Ayres.—Mr. Hood, the late envoy of the British Government 
take his old station at the Home Office in place of Sir George Grey—that | to the Governments of the River Plate, for the purpose of settling the differ 
Lord Lincoln may succeed Earl Grey at the Colonial Office, and that Sir | ences bei ween them, has returned to England for further instructions ; ad- 
Robert Peel may again become Chancellor of the Exchequer. This theory mitting that thus far his mission has been ansuccessfal. It will be recollec- 
seems plausible, but one difficulty stands in its way—would Sir Robert Peel | ted that this quarrel was originally French ; that in an early stage of it, our 
consent to serve under Lord John Russell, having already bsen Premier | Minister, Mr. Ouse ey,’ had succeeded, almost, in adjusiiog it, when 
himself? It is said by some—yes; the office of Chancellor of the Exche- | every thing was broken off by the interference of the Baron de De flan. 
quer being the field in which Sir Robert would delight again to labour, as dis, the French Charge ; and now, ifconcurrent advices may becredited, itis 
it would give lim the opportunity of carrying out those ulterior cbjects of | owing tua similar interference that the mission of Mr. Hood has not pro- 
commercial reform, to which, report says. he is so strongly wedded. Should | duced the desired result. 
this view of the matter be accurate, aad should Sir Robert Peel come into| | *, We have given, as usual, the message of the President to Congress 
Lord John Russell’s Cabinet, we may look forward to further and still | J; js unusually long; a large portion of it is taken up with the subject of 
greater changes, supported as such a Cabinet would be by the bulk of the | the Mexican war, and its justification. 
bankers, merchants, and mavufacturers of the three kingdoms. | The President, nevertheless, adverts to the free trade meastres of Eng. 
‘These views we beg our readers to understaud are at present mere spect: | Jand, and points to them as worthy of imitation by this country. They will 
lations, to become realities or not according to the course of events. Their | undoubtedly lead to an enormous increase of exports from the United States 
authenticity will be tested soon after the meeting of Parliament. Iu the | exports almost entirely of the created and industrial wealth of the people. 
meanwhile we call altention to the article from the Standard which will | The sale of American provisions, if prohibitory tariffs do not intervene, wili 
be found on the 8th page of this day’s impression. go on increasing to an indefinite amount, especially Indian corn, bee’, pork, 
The long expected Brever bas at iength appeared, and we sincerely lard, &c.; and in 1849 American whale oil will be admitted duty free: it has 
congratulate the gallant officers for this just, though tardy reward for their | heretofore been loaded with excessive duties, We are not aware that this 
glorious services. By this Brevet, 490 officers have been promoted in the latter important fact is generally known, 
army; and 243 inthe navy. Three new Field Marshals have been created, | In the matter of Indian Corn we beg to call the attention of the farmers in 
and thirteen Lieutenant Generals have been made Generals. In the Navy | this country to another important fact, viz.: The crop of potatoes has failed 
one Admiral of the fleet has been made, and four Vice Admirals raised to | almost totally this season in Ireland, from a peculiar and unknown disease 
the rank of full Admirals, The lists will be found on the preceding page ; | That disease has existed two years, and it may continue another year—per. 
and notwithstanding their length, we are obliged to defer much other army | haps indefinitely. At all events, the seed fur the ensuing year of 1847, is 
and navy iutelligence till next week. | either destroyed by this mysterious disease, or eaten to appease the imme- 
We lament to learn the death of Mr. Alsager, the well known writer of | diate hunger of starving people ; consequently there will, in all probabili- 
the able city articles of the London Times. The lamented gentleman fell ty, be an equal demand for Indian corn next year, and, therefore, the 
by his own hand, having cut his throat with a razor. La veel = antibod American farmer may safely make arrangements to plant largely and sel! 
to derangement of mind consequent upon losses by speculation, and the testy | extensively to his new customer, John Bull. Bat, then, he must not in the 
resignation of his handsome appointment in the great leading "er meanwhile be making arrangements also to exclude articles from England 
The quarrel inthe Berkeley family coutinues with increased uiter- | in return, for, as Dr. Frapklin says, it is difficult to have the cake and eat 
ness. The gay, high spirited Duchess of Marlborough has lately distin- | it too. The same idea may also tend to grease the wheels of free trade no. 
guished berself by accompanying her noble husband in his sporting @XCUT= ) tions among the Nantacket oi!men, 
sion, and being a good shot, ove day brought down seven head of game.— ee 
As 2 license for killing game is always necessary in England, and as her, +,* We are obliged, from the great length of the President’s Message 
Grace had pot taken the preeaution to secure oue before taking the field, | und the British Brevet, to postpone book notices and several matters of 











some contemptible piece of human mortality informed against her and she | loca} interest. a 
must pey the legal penalty. The efligy of such a poor creature should be *.* The full particulars of the remarkable circumstances of the Times 
set up as ascafe-crow in all sporting groands as a warning to sporting la Testimonial, 
dies. Punch, as may be supposed, makes himself merry with this affair, | not having appeared in our paper, we give them to-day. 
and gives a likeness of the Duchess in a very unique sporting cos:ame ! 


and the extensive continental forgeries connected therewith, 


Tur AroL.oncoxs.—These interesting and accomplished young musi- 





The Wellington statue is to be taken down. Various reasons are assign: | ee 
. noe be i rhe are advancing rapidly i ic estimation. sir concert at the 
ed; but tbe true one we believe is—that it is too heavy for the strength of | ©!808 are aevancing apidly in public estimation vy r 0 € t 
7 © . : . ° Wa ban mrn cas op Tuesday ws tremel ell s nde au prodt 
the arch on which it is placed, and it is not deemed safe to permit it to re- des ez . T - me _— Cairemery wv attendec : a p odaced 
Uuiversa! satisfaction. Their concert last week at the Ru:gers Instivate 


main where it is. It will, it is now said, be erected in front of the Horse 


Guards. 


Was similarly successiul. 





December 12 


PORTRAIT OF DR. FRANKLIN, 

This beautiful eugraving is at length finished and in a style of such su- 
periority that we can most cordially recommend it to our readers. It is 215 
inches by 15, about the size of Sir Walter Scott, aud executed by Sadd 
from a painting by Matteson, made expressly for the Albion. I: isintended 
for the year 1847, and our subscribers will be entitled to select that, or the 
Queen, as tne gift appertaining to the ensuing year. A copy of the plate 
may be seen next week in Mr. Colman’s window ; also, at Messrs. Williams 
& Stevens, in Broadway. The figure is in a sitting posture, in his study, 
surrounded by his books, globes, &c. The head is remarkably fine, and 
the likeness excellent. 


rep 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.— The Viennoise Children’? made their debit in 
America on Monday last to a hoase filled almost to repletion, They were 
faptarously applaaded throughout their performances, and have drawn 
equally crowded audiences during the week, eliciting vightly the warmest 
expressions of delight and admiration. Their perforimaaces are designa'ed 
in the bills as * Grand Divertisements,’’ which cousist of aa exquisitely 
arranged series of groupings, interspersed with dancing, without, however, 
any one performer becoming a prominent feature in the scene. They form 
a well dril ed and beautifully effective * Corps de Ballet,” such as can only 
be seen in the leading theatres of Europe, bat they possess a charm in all 
they do, apart from their picturesque groupings, and the exquisite finish of 
their execution, that the most perfect ‘‘ Corps de Ballet never attain. There 
is a freshness, a joyousness, and an abandon in their style so nolike the me- 
chanical precision of the mere hacknied Coryphées of the opera house, 
that the entertainment becomes doubly fascinating to the spectators. 

Iu their first dance, “ Tre pas de Fleurs,” this freshness of javenility is 
perfectly enchanting. ‘The taste, elegance, and uniformity of their costume ; 
the charming combinations of their constantly changing groupings; their 
sylph-like boundings, graceful movements, and admirable precision, set off 
by an appareut infantile delight in their occupation, present altogether the 
most novel and delightful spectacle we ever remember to have witnessed. 

“The Pas Hungrois” isa dance of a more subdued character ; hore one 
half of the young Danseuses ure transformed into dashing young Uunogarian 
officers, All the varieties of the Polka and gailopade movements are given 
in the dance with beau iful effect. The costumes aro also strikingly char- 
acteristic and elegant. in “ The Pas Oricntale” a nearer resenblance to 
the “ Ballet d’Action” is prodaced than ia the previous ones. The scene 
represents a Turkish harem, and the whole troupe, 43 in namber, appear 
in varied costume to personify the inmates. Sultanas; favourite black slaves ; 
and attendants all gorgeously attired, present a series of tableaux, with a 
rapidity and precision of execution perfectly astonisuing. The effect has 
been compared to the ever changing combinations of the Kaleidercope, and 
the comparison is the only one that can give an adequate idea of this traly 
beautiful performance. 

Mr. Simpson has been fortunate in securing so novel and attractive an 
entertainment. It is precisely suited to the tastes of the nge, and one that 
will embrace all classes, old and young, within the range of its fascination. 
We may regret that Shakspeare, produced will all the accessories of mo- 
dern skill, refiued taste, and talented researcn, has been comparatively 
neglected. But we must acknowledge that an entertainment sick as these 
fascinating young artistes afford, is one deserving of the greatest patronage 
for its perfectness, and exquisite beauty of execution. 

Madame Weiss, who arranges and conducts ‘ie exhib'tion, is entitled to 
all praise. We took occasion to be a witness of ber m Je of training, vig | 
which we had ample opportanity of testing her unwsried attention an 
consummate skill. It was an interestiog sight, for the little creatures 
entered ino all the details of the rehearsai wiih the same glee aud delight 
they exhibit in their public performance: we were glad to see the freedom 
and hilarity which marked their manner, for it proved that although Mae 
dame Weiss is a strict, she is not a severe task muster, and we feel bound 
to state our impressions. 

Bowery Tueatrre —The engagement of Mr. Murdoch at this house has 
been temporarily postponed in consequence of the continued indisposition 
of Mrs Coleman Pope. The manager bas, however, filled up the vacancy 
by the produciion of a new drama called ‘the Wild Steed of the Prairie, 
or King Eagle,” written by Mr. Stevens, the present stage Maneger. The 
piece brings into requisition all the facilities the Bowery stage affords for 
the display of melo dramatic effects The celebraied horse, Black Ranger, 
so distinguished in Patnam and Mazeppa, forms an important feature in the 
scene, end the piece with these combined attractions Las been perfectly 
successful. 

Orympic THeatre —Mitchell has been drawing on the list of old Far- 
ces, to aid the atiraction of his favovrite stock pieces; the success attending 
the revival of the old sterling Farce ‘Of Age To-morrow,” should induce 
him to present a succession of these long established favourites of the stage. 
To the present race of playgoers, many of them woul! have ail the charm 
ot novelty, and their positive excellence would insure for them a hearty re- 
ception. : 

We understand Mitchell is busy with one of his “ Pecudiarities” that pro- 
iaises a rich treat. 7 pte 

King Jobn and the Viennoise Children form materials for the incidents, 
asd we learn the author has ingeniously worked np his matter, 80 ab to pro- 
duce an amusing and striking piece. 

CuataaM Tueatre.—Mr. Maywood terminated his engagement at this 
theatre on Wednesday with his benefit. We were glad to see a crowded 
and highly respectable audience collected on the occasion. ‘The beneficia- 
ry appeared in Shylock, and John Howison in Cramond bridge—and Hol- 
land of the Olympic volunteered his services as Thomas in The Secret, to 
aid his old friend and brother actor. The whole of the entertainments were 
received with warm approbation. , 

We understand that Mr. Deverna has leased his theatre to a Circus com- 
pany for a few weeks, which will commence operations immediately. 

Green wica THEATRS.—We are glad to learn that this little establishment 
is doing a very fair business under the management of its new lessee, Mr. 
Stammers. John Dann, the Chapmans, and Miss Julia Drake, are the 
Principal atiractions. 

Heer Avexanper.—This distinguished artist has resumed his engage- 
ment at the Albamra, where he nightly aitracts delighted and astonished 
visiters 10 Witness his wonderful performances. 





CONCERT OF ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY, 

The crowded state of our columns to-day will barely permit us to direct 
altention to the advertisement for this Concert. But we fervently hope 
that no true hearted Englishman will stand aloof on this cecasion, for it is 
one in which all our sympathies must be enlisted; «1d we are bound ty 
every tie that can unite us to the scenes of our early homes, and the holy 
seutiment of charity to come forward at this crisie. It is known, we be- 
lieve, tv most of the members of the society, that the numerous applicant 
for relief bave nearly exhausted its funds, and that nothing bat a united and 
strenuous effort will enable us to feed the hungry and cluth the naked who 
are daily presenting themselves to us. 





= 
ST. GEORGE'S SOCLETY.- The Charitable Committee of the St. George’s So- 
ciety, beg toannounce tu the public of New York th+t in view of the approaching in- 

clemeut season, they deem it necessary to make an effort to increase their tunds, by giving 
a concert upon the same scale of grandeur that has rendered the previous festivals of *° 
society so eminently successfal. 

The tickets are now issued for Mouday evening, December 20th, anc ed 
of the following gentlemen, members of the Committee ie 

Joseph Fowler, Esq, President, 27 Wall street; Edward F. Sen tevedn; Esa, 26 lift 
street; W. D. Cathberison, Esq, 61 Water street; Thomas Dixon, Esq, 1 W Jiiam 
street; Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office; James R. Walter, Esq, 29 alway; Henry Jes- 
sop, Esq, 91 John etreet ; William Jackson, Esq, 153 Bioatwa: 5 Bage, Es aoe Mai- 
den Lane: Henry Owen, Esq, 91 Jobn street; Allred Waller, Esq, 190 Pear streets 
Thomas Warner, Esq, 18 City Hali Place ; Jobn Wariio, Fs ifen Lave; Edward 
Baidwin, sq, 155 Broadway; Dr. Pennell, 94 Chambers 8 ; John bs, awiorth, 
E+q, 48 Maiden Lane; James Sheward, Esq, 104 John stree rhs B. 3 = Esq, 
211 Pearlsireet; Charles Cooper, Esq, 174 Forsyth street ; c. 1 ve t 2 Woosh 
ington street; B. H. Downing, Esq, 25 Merchani’s Rev. Mo-es M rcus, 
Lexington Avenue corner 27th street; George Loder, Esq,’ ) 4! k street 

cec 12—K 




















































































































